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(ILLUSTRATED WITH ORIGINAL 


THE RECONNAISSANCE, 


By Parisian art we do not wish the 
reader to understand French art. Parisians 
are not all French. It is said “there are 
but few born Parisians, and that foreign- 
ers make the best.” This is true of Parisian 
artists. A large proportion are of foreign 
birth, but by long association, tastes, and 
habits they are as truly Parisian as natives, 
adding the natural qualities, character, and 
thoughts of their nationality to the sum of 

Vou. XXI.—12. 





SKETCHES.) 


(A. DE NEUVILLE.) 


Parisian elegance and refinement. Sweden, 
Russia, Hungary, Spain, Italy, England, 
and America contribute to this common fund 
of zxsthetic aspiration and endeavor, each 
maintaining the peculiarities of his race. 
Thus Parisian art is not the outcome of the 
French mind, nor the fruitage of any French 
school or fashion. All schools, all fashions, 
all shades of artistic expression, bring their 
gifts—Whalberg from Sweden, Munkacsy 
(Copyright, 1880, by Scribner & Co. All rights reserved.] 
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from Hungary, De Nittis from Italy, Heil- 
buth from Prussia, and Madrazo from 
Spain, each influenced by and having an 
influence upon the art atmosphere of Paris, 
and lending to the native talent the strength, 
vigor, or softness of his fatherland. It is 
of this art we speak in the following pages. 

It may be asked why we have omitted 
well-known and honored names and chosen 
others more obscure. Our answer is that 
what we speak of is the current art—merely 
what exists to-day, what may be supplanted 
in two years and forgotten in five—a mere 
fashion of art, perhaps transient as that of 
dress. 

We do not speak of Géréme, Cabanel, 
Meissonier, Bouguereau, and others al- 
ready at the height of their reputation, but 
mostly of younger artists to whom they must 
soon yield their place as leading men, who 
have been in some degree formed by them, 
but who, with the freshness of youth and the 
spontaneity of genius, have left the beaten 
track of the fashions which these men repre- 
sent, and by new or erratic methods are 
forming fashions of their own. 

Of the somewhat famous school of im- 
pressionists or independents, Manet was 
the chief “ inventor and apostle,” who, hav- 


ing a real and legitimate desire for art, be- | 


came too conservative for his more radical 
companions, and dropped from their ranks. 
Manet began the work of representing na- 
ture out of tune, as some men begin great 
social or political revolutions. He saw it 
as a near-sighted person might see it—in 


—. 


masses. It was an impression; what he 
saw he determined others should see, and. 
not giving them credit for an eye capabk 
of detail, he insisted that what he saw was 
all. He sat down before nature; he py 
upon canvas, in crude masses of color, th: 
impression it made upon his eye, and, with 
simple values in color, he endeavored to 
avoid all necessity for detail. He tried to 
sound all the notes in nature’s gamut by 

single octave in the diatonic scale. H 
forgot the intervening notes, the beauties 
of chromatic intervals. 

Others might have been the founders oj 
this school—for instance Stevens, had he 
not been so great a master. He held al 
the strength of nature obtained by Manet, 
through the massing of lights and shadows, 
yet without loss of the minutest detail. His 
picture in the International Exhibition was 
a perfect gamut of color. A symphony in 
brown it has been called, from the exqui- 
site tones and harmonies of shades. It 
represents a beautiful brown-eyed girl, wit 
brown hair and dress, in the corner of a 
park. She has risen from her seat, with ; 
closed book under her arm, and drawing 
her mantle about her with a slight raising 
of the shoulders which expresses chill, she 
moves toward the house. The sun is down, 
the book is finished, the summer is ended, 
the autumn leaves, in rich and delicate 
brown, fall around her and cover the 
ground, and, as the hollow eyes fasten upon 
you, you feel that a life is ending with the 
falling leaves. 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. (MERSON.) 


Certain young artists embraced Manet’s 
fashion with ardor, and, beginning where 
the master left off, produced crudities which 
were miscalled pictures. 

The truth for which Manet was derided, 
when separated from the falsities which 
surrounded it had in its bosom the germs 
of vitality. His work, although falling short 


of its aim, accomplished great good in set- | 


ting others to study, and, in some cases, to 
accomplish where he failed. Prominent 
among the Parisian artists of to-day who 
acknowledge Manet’s influence is Duez. 
While at the “ Beaux Arts” he was a pupil 
of Pils, but like others, after long years 
ot careful study in detail, has adopted the 
methods of the impressionists. Being an 
intimate friend and neighbor of the artist 
Jacquet, his influence had a sensible effect 
upon him; but, being released from Jac- 
quet's influence, he began painting with an 
increased vigor, and a fuller expression of 





his own sentiments and taste. In 1874, he 
exhibited a picture called “Splendor and 
Misery,” which made his reputation. It 
was somewhat after the manner of the im- 
pressionist school, yet with more detail and 
* finish.” 

Through several Sa/ous he followed sim- 
ilar subjects, until two years ago. He 
wished to sound more strongly and deeply 
the notes of nature, which he had as yet but 
lightly struck, and to carry their expression 
to the farthest point of his art. To succeed 
in representing nature, he must have the 
light of nature, and it being impossible to 
work out-of-doors at all times, he constructed 
a studio—mostly of glass—upon the sea- 
shore, where he could pose his figures 
strongly against sea and sky under a dif- 
fused light, thus gaining the advantage of 
local tones against a natural and strongly 
lighted background. 

In his new studio, Mr. Duez adopted a 
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new style of subject, attempting the ren- 
dition of the tradition of St. Cuthbert. 
The painting is a large triptych, and was 
purchased by the state. So far as it is 
meant to be an expression of religious sen- 
timent, it is a failure. It lacks the warmth 
and fervor which should be a distinguishing 
character of religious art, and gives us in its 
place a triumph of the coldest realistic art. 
Merson, a Parisian born, and a pupil of 
Pils, has of late made an effort to revive 
religious art. In the Sa/on of 1879 he ex- 
hibited two pictures, the smaller of which 
was a representation of the legend of St. 
Isadore. His second picture was the story 
of Joseph’s flight into Egypt. Night has 
fallen; the lustrous stars gleam brightly 
through illimitable space. At the base of 
a giant sphinx the party has encamped. 
The tethered ass crops a few stunted grasses 


which appear above the sand. The smol- 
dering fire sends a thin column of smoke 
straight upward into the motionless air 
Joseph, wrapped in his cloak, lies asleep, 
his staff beside him, at the base of the 
sphinx, which, with upturned eyes and stem, 
impassive face, looks outward through the 
deep hush of the Oriental night, as though 
watching for a new light to gild the east 
ern portal. The tired mother has climbed 
between its protecting arms, and the Ma- 
donna and Christ-child sleep upon the crea- 
ture’s dark breast. 

Many ask, Why do the artists insist on 
painting such large canvases? Why not 
confine their talents to works of smaller 
dimensions, that will be more convenient 
to hang in an apartment, with increased 
chance of being bought by “ an American”? 
—for let us say in passing that, while onc 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. (E. DUPAIN.) 
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LOUIS XVI. VISITING 


the picture-buyer whom the artist looked 
and longed for was an Englishman, it is | 
now the “ rich American” for whom most 


of the painters are working. But the rea- 
son why these large canvases are produced 
is easily explained. The promise of fame 


is more to a young artist than the promise | 


of a round sum of money,—to artists, we 
mean, not simple painters,—and the de- 


sire of his soul is to have an “ important can- | 
| subjects he suddenly turned, and showed 
It is the | 


vas” bought for the Luxembourg, though 
the price paid is. a small one. 
hope of obtaining a prize in the Salon 
which inspires artists to paint large pictures, 
for the possession of a medal, if they are 
fortunate in obtaining it, enables them, gen- 
erally, to dispose of their pictures to the 
state. If, unfortunately, they miss the 
recompense and the Luxembourg, they still 
have a hope of having it hung by the state 
im some provincial town. For every large 
town in France has its public picture-gallery. 

Edward Louis Dupain has lately ob- 
tamed a professorship in the Polytechnic 
School, receiving the appointment over 
lorty applicants by competitive examina- 
tion, and is one of the young generation 


A POTATO-FIELD. (P. 


DELANCE.) 


who is likely to receive the appointment of 
professor in the Government Art-school. 
The path along which Dupain has worked 
to success has tended in an opposite way 
from that followed by most art-students who 
are in the fashion of to-day; his favorite 
subject at one time being sentimental sports- 
men and rustic peasants, or rather the 
opéra-comigue sportsman, and soudbrettes. 
From these well-painted but commercial 


what he knew of the sentiment and treat- 
ment of high art, until in 1877, when he 
made a decided success with a large picture 
entitled “ Le Bon Samaritain.” 

Delance has a studio in Rue St. Fer- 
dinand, a part of the city lying beyond the 
Arc de Triomphe. The court where he 
is located is a hive of artists. Celebrated 
painters and sculptors have begun their 
art-life here, and from its humble door 
have passed out many famous productions. 
Here Carpeaux made the sketches for the 
celebrated group which now adorns the 
facade of the new Opéra. Here Jacquet 
lived for seven years, and painted himself 
into fame and history in the “ Reverie.” 
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Duez once occupied the same studio now 
used by Delance, and here he painted 
“Splendor and Misery” in such a way as 


to set all Paris talking about the young | f 
| he was attracted by the painting of Duev, 


artist. You enter through a court, upon 
which the doors of the studios on 
ground-floor—used mostly by sculptors— 
open directly. ‘The buildings on either side 
are of the plainest architecture, covered 
with a coat of paint, originally red, but 
now of an ashen hue. A few flowers and 


bushes, planted along each side of the | 


court, struggle to maintain even a sickly life. 
A fence covered with ivy, a tree at the 
farther end, etc., present, exsemble, quite a 
fresh and picturesque appearance. Added 
to this, are the old half-cut marbles which 
lie around, left by a former proprietor who 


the | 


} 


was a sculptor, and now becoming moss-cov- 


ered. On the left, a flight of stairs leads 
abruptly from the court to a landing, where 
you find the studio of Delance. A piece 


of chalk, hung to the door-post by a string, 
enables you to leave your card on the panel 
of the door, in case the artist is not at home. 
Delance is in a formative and progressive 
state, having within a few years left the 


schools, and being not yet free from the 


THE SALUTATION. 
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traditionary fetters and academic bondage. 
His first exhibition at the Salon was the 
stereotyped “Adam and Eve.” After this 
he wandered in his choice of subjects, unti 


who, apparently, had a greater influence op 
him than did his master, Géréme. 

He now launched out on his own tastes, 
and appeared at the Saéon in three can. 
vases in one frame, entitled “ Faith, Hope 
and Charity.” Faith was represented by 4 
child praying at its mother’s knee; Hope 


| by a fisherwoman standing upon the sea- 


shore, holding a child, while both look out 
over the dark water to catch sight of a tiny 
sail in the far distance; the last was repre. 
sented by a Sister of Charity feeding the 
poor. This was the beginning of his success, 
and now he is profiting by his talents and 
good fortune. 

At a recent round of the studios at Bar. 
bizon, we found an old-time friend of the 
“Atelier Cabanel.” He was living almost 
opposite the old artistic tavern, in an ancient 
ivy-covered house which once belonged t 
Théodore Rousseau and where his last pict- 
ures were painted. 

On approaching by the quaint old street, 
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one would scarce suspect that behind the 
high wall and huge gate there were flower- 


bordered walks, overhung by fruit trees. 


Here we found Chevilliard, who had taken | 
| the subject for two of his most popular 


the place before the war, and here had lived, 
undecided as to what specialty of art he 
should adopt, and aimlessly—so far as 
a definite object was concerned—painted 
exquisitely finished landscapes one day, and, 
the next, stray figures, clothed in rich and 
flowing costumes of bygone ages. These 
pictures were exceedingly well drawn and 
finely finished, but conventional. One 
must have an original style of execution, 
or an original esfri¢# in the choice of sub- 
jects, to make him prominent as an artist of 
the fashion; consequently, Chevilliard did 
not find art a success. 

To show upon what an insignificant cir- 
cumstance an artist’s success turns, we 
relate the incident which brought this man 
into notice. A confrére, on a visit to 
him at Barbizon, carried a priest’s costume, 
intending while there to finish some drap- 
eries in a picture on which he was at the 
time engaged. One afternoon he dressed 


himself in it, and Chevilliard, who was as 
usual hunting around for a subject, besought 
his friend to grant him a sitting. The 


result was a picture called “ An Easy Con- 
science.” Goupil purchased it and imme- 
diately sold it to an English dealer, who 
in turn sold it to the Prince of Wales, and 
both fame and fortune were at once assured 
the artist. Orders poured in on all sides 
for pictures,—always for priests,—in the 
backgrounds of which we catch glimpses of 
comers of the picturesque garden or house, 
and recognize the faces of the Barbizon 
peasants under the priest’s hat. 

Chevilliard has recently removed to Paris, 
and occupies a charming little studio, on 
whose walls are seen the evidence of years 
of delicate observation of nature, and careful 
precision of handling. The esprit mani- 
fested in choice of subjects, the finesse 
with which he tells a story of quiet but 
exquisite humor, are exceptional. A priest 
sits in his garden, by a table; the remnants 
of a bountiful dinner have been removed 
and replaced by a glass of wine. He 
lolls back in his chair, contentedly smok- 
ing a short pipe. These features hardly 
express the meaning of the picture until you 
detect in a botton-hole of his vestment a 
bight red ribbon, the decoration of the Le- 
gion of Honor, showing that valiant serv- 
ices in war have numbered him among the 
worthy. The extreme hatred of the priest- 





hood to the institution of republicanism can 
hardly be understood by one unfamiliar 
with the facts of daily life in France, but 
the artist has seized upon this defection as 


pictures. The facteur has brought him his 
morning paper, but by mistake it is a radical 
republican journal. The expression of dis- 
gust with which hesurveys the offending sheet, 
held just by the tips of his fingers at arm’s 
length, is most truly symbolic of the attitude 
of the clergy toward the present government. 
The sketch which is here presented is from 
his picture called “The Salutation.” 

Chevilliard’s apartments have the appear- 
ance of a priest’s house—a priest fond of 
curios, carved furniture, and pictures. He 
dines at a heavy, long table, covered with a 
white cloth, not so large as wide, with oddly 
carved legs, sits in high-backed chairs, and 
makes his coffee in a strangely formed pot, 
over a spirit-lamp upon the table. 

“Tn fact,” says Chevilliard, “ painting always 
priests, I shall come finally to live like one.” 

Mile. Bernhardt has always been the 
companion of painters and sculptors, but 
when a few years ago she exhibited a group 
in plaster, representing an old mother with 
her drowned son on her knees, the artistic 
circles of Paris were astounded, expressing 
no little wonderment or doubt as to her 
being the author of the work. However, 
as a public expression of these doubts would 
certainly be followed by a summons before 
the juge de paix, and as both subject and 
rendering were publicly admitted to be in 
the spirit and temperament of Mlle. Bern- 
hardt, the “Grundys” confined their talk to 
private assemblies, or showed their disap- 
preciation by overpraise. In the Sa/on of 
1879 there was a bust by Mlle. Bernhardt 
which attracted much attention. A small 
portrait of herself by M. Bastien Lepage was 
difficult to approach, it being hung in a cor- 
ner, and at all hours there was a crowd 
gathered around it, for apart from the sub- 
ject being so popular, the work was exe- 
cuted by one of the most noted of the 
younger Parisian artists. 

Mile. Bernhardt is a pupil of Stevens, and 
the picture we represent was painted by her 
in the studio of the master, where it was 
our pleasure to see her at work. It is en- 
titled “ The Young Girl and Death,” and was 
exhibited in the Sa/on of 1880. Calling one 
day by appointment at Mlle. Bernhardt’s stu- 
dio, we were shown many pieces of sculpture 
in process of modeling, including a Medea 
of heroic size, standing in defiant attitude, 
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SARAH BERNHARDT. 


with one hand at her side grasping a poniard, | 


the other resting upon the head of a child, 
while another child lies dead at her feet; a 


portrait bust of a critic and lecturer who | 


was to give her a sitting that afternoon, and 
an almost finished bust of the late Félicien 
David, which has been ordered by the state. 
We also saw the sketch of a statue of her- 
self ordered by the Grand-Duke Constantine, 
and were told of pictures for the Prince of 
Wales not then begun. 

M. Georges Clairin is a young, dark- 
complexioned man, whom, with sharp-cut 


| the same class of subjects. 











(GEORGES CLAIRIN.) 


features, black hair, and bushy mustache, 
Velasquez would have been delighted 
paint. He was the companion of Régnault, 
the much-lamented young painter who was 
killed at Malmaison; with him Clairin 
worked in Algiers and in Spain. He paints 
When, in 1877, 
he exhibited at the Sadon the portrait ol 
Mile. Sarah Bernhardt, the public was taken 
by surprise at the originality of the work, 
and Clairin was rated at once among the 
notable artists of the day. The studio ol 
M. Clairin is a luxurious apartment on the 
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PRUSSIAN CAVALRYMAN. (E. DETAILLE.) 


first floor of a building in the Rue de Rome. | of color. His muse neither excites him to 
A conservatoire leading from the studio is | tears nor infuses too much fire into his 
filled with lounges, rugs, and other comforts, | imagination. Superior to the freaks of con- 
rather than plants. Although the place has 
an air of luxury and ease, the unfinished can- a *- 
vases on the easels, with the material for 
work about, show that it is after all a place 
where serious work is done. Here the well- 
known portrait of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, 
which now decorates the walls of her studio, 
was painted. 
Speaking of Detaille, Mr. Albert Wolff 
says: “ Seeing this young man, 4/ond, thin, 
always dressed in perfect taste, one would 
think him English. He is of an esprit fine, 
studious, and in love with his art. Born 
with a vocation, he has but to follow his 
instincts to arrive at fame.” Others have | 
said that no trace of the conventional artist | 
was found in his personal appearance. 
“He has no flowing locks, no unkempt 
beard, nothing of the traditional guise or 
abandon of the artist.” “ His head is ex- 
pressive, but like that of any other gentle- 
man. He is handsome and refined, with | 
quite a reserved manner. His exterior is 
cool and soldier-like. His attire is always 
elegant, and he will paint a masterpiece with- 
out soiling his coat with the slightest speck MEMORANDUM SKETCHES. (E. DETAILLE.) 
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ception, he paints so much every day, and 
this whether he feels like it or not.” 


This description is true not only of M. | 


Detaille, but in a great measure of the con- 
ventional Paris artist of to-day. The “flow- 


ing locks,” “ unkempt beard,” “ traditional | 


guise and adandon,” above alluded to, be- 
long to a class of commercial painters not 
recognized as artists, and are the unmistak- 
able stamp of mediocrity, even in_ that 


sphere. A person meeting one of the elder | 


successful artists of the present day would 
find nothing to distinguish him from other 
successful men. Géréme in his daily rides 
to the Bois might easily be mistaken for a 
retired cavalry officer. 


courtly manner, might be an embassador. 
Bouguereau, with his hearty, good-souled 
greeting for every one, might be a success- 
ful man of business in the wholesale line. 

In France, he whom art makes great 
occupies an important relation to the state 
as well as society. A country whose monu- 


ments are the record of its history, France | 


fosters art, because it recognizes in_ its 
growth not only a magnificent industry, 


but a means of education and refinement. | 


She throws around it the same laws which 
protect all other commercial interests, and 


socially opens to her artists the same | 


doors which swing back at the touch of 
her scholars, soldiers, A/erati, and states- 
men. 

The water-color pictures of M. Detaille 
became known while he was young, and yet 
in the schools. In 1865 he entered the 
studio of Meissonier, from which, in 1867, 
he sent to the Sa/on a small picture remark- 
able for its minuteness of detail and clearness 
in the portrayal of events. He began early 
to paint his battle-pieces, and in 1868 he 
produced, with prodigious truth and vigor, 
his first important picture. The same year 
he exhibited at the Sa/on a picture called 
“ The Halt of the Drummers,” of which Ed- 
mond About said “ its author would some 
day become a master.” 
called in to criticise it after its completion, 
added: “ My boy, you can work by your- 
self now. I can teach you nothing more.” 
At the breaking out of the Franco-Prussian 
war, Detaille at once donned the uniform and 
grasped the musket of the volunteer soldier, 
and in the sharpest fighting was seen alter- 
nately shooting at the enemy and sketching 
the bloody scenes around him. He left the 
army at the close of the war, admired for 
his bravery, and satisfied with the honor of 


| now open to the artist. 


Cabanel, in neat | 
dress with beard den soignée, cold smile and | 
| could not rest satisfied with this. 





Meissonier, when | 





having done his duty. A wider field was 
Actual experience 
of battle gave him increased knowledge. 
and enabled him to depict more vivicly jts 
thrilling scenes. Previous to this the artis, 
chose subjects from history or tradition ; now 
he depicts passages in his own life. 4 
wonderful picture, called “ The Reconnais. 
sance,” is an illustrious example, which made 
all Paris hold its breath when it paused 
before the canvas at the Sa/on. 

The old-time painters of this class always 
worked by a side light, which necessarily 
threw upon the groupings exaggerated lights 
and_ shades. The strong shadows and 
absence of half-tints give their work a look 
of unreality. The true sense of Detaille 
His object 
was to introduce the natural effect of diffused 
light, and to enable him to do this in all 


| seasons and weathers, he covered the large 


court-yard of his house with glass, and 


| there he arranges, by means of manikins 
| and living models, the tableau which he trans. 


fers to the canvas with all the freshness, 
values, and qualities of life. By these means 
he is enabled to endue his pictures witha 
vigor and truthfulness which he could not 
obtain from copying hasty sketches, no mat- 
ter how exact and true to life they might be 
It is said of Detaille that “he has a camer 
in his eye,” while his drawings from mem 


| ory are so accurate that it is hard to cor 


vince even professionai artists that they are 
not drawn from life. The sketch which » 
present is a leaf torn from his album, form. 
ing a part of the design for a picture, the 
position of the horse’s head being changed, 
for purposes of trial composition. It was 
drawn without a model, from memory, 1! 
a few moments, while we were examining 
a new picture representing the maneuvers 
of an army around a picturesque old wind- 
mill. 

In going down the Avenue de |’Opera, 
one’s attention is often attracted by a crowd 
gathered at the windows of M.Goupil. Or 
the pressure of a crowd exceptionally large. 
if you care to work your way by patien! 
endeavor until you reach a favorable point 
of view, you are quite likely to see a stirnng 
battle-piece by M. De Neuville. | This young 
artist is almost always spoken of in connec- 
tion with M. Detaille, both because his 
choice of subjects is similar and handled 
a kindred spirit, and because the two artists 
are inseparable friends. 

De Neuville was one of the finest illustra 
tors in France, and both home and foreigt 
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THE YOUNG GIRL 


publishers sought to confide to him their 
most important work. From this he became 
a painter. The artist was already devel- 
oped, and it only needed a knowledge of 


color and handling to place him in the | 


rank where he now stands, in his specialty 


owning norival but his most intimate friend | 


Detaille. 

“The studio is the artist,” says an emi- 
hent critic. Never was a thought more 
justly applied than to the military specialty 
of M. De Neuville. Guns, casques, pistols, 


AND DEATH. 


(SARAH BERNHARDT.) 


—everything that belongs to the battle is 
found in the vast place where the artist 
paints his pictures, with sentiment so just, 
with thoughtfulness so impressive. 

De Neuville is as soldier-like in bearing 
| as an officer of the Hussars. Thin, elegant, 
careful in his toilet, “age has raised him 
| above the effeminacy of his youth. Then 
| he was the child of the regiment; now he 
| is a soldier. His friends once familiarly 
| called him Toto; now that his pictures 
| have placed him among the first painters of 
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battle-scenes, they do not volunteer the 


sobriquet. One can say of an ordinary ex- 
hibitor that ‘ the picture of Toto is not bad,’ 
but one cannot well say that Za/o sold his 
picture for thirty thousand francs.” While 
painting his celebrated picture entitled “ La 
Derniére Cartouche,” De Neuville caused 
a running fire of musketry to be discharged 
by his models, in order that he might catch 
the effect and fix it upon his canvas. His 
models were placed in all positions,—scaling 
walls, loading, firing, prostrate upon the 
ground, as if wounded or dead. It is not 
uncommon for him to take with him on his 
summer vacation two models dressed as sol- 


| upon. 








The style of to-day might be 
ject to ridicule to-morrow, and the very 
ugly fashions of the transition period were 
too whimsical to be perpetuated in any 
serious work of an artistic character. |) 
this condition of things, he was driven for 
any established manner of dress into another 
age. He could. enjoy the classic severity 
and academic methods of the illustrious 
works of the era we have just mentioned, 
and could often be found at the Louvre 
copying the finest that its galleries contain, 
From this his manner has become some. 
what aristocratic, and affects the ease and 
freedom with which he handles the cos. 
tumes of the present day. Holding to the 
modern perfectly, he gives to it the exqui 
site refinement and severity of the styl 
which first impressed him. He stands alone 
in this respect, and performs a worthy office 
in checking the headlong rush of art toward 


sub- 


| realism, and dignifies the common and 


necessary with a little of the stateliness an 
mysticism which belong to things above us 
and not entirely familiar. He was born an 
artist, and especially a painter of single fig. 
ures. He is not happy in composition, and 
contents himself with throwing all his skill 
into representing the human face and form. 
Jacquet was, as we have said, for some 
time a neighbor of Duez, in Rue St. Fer- 
dinand, but in 1876 he left the old studio, 
which though large was much encumbered 
with his collection of armor, and for some 
time occupied an immense a@éelier in the 
Avenue Montaigne, where he enjoyed a 
remarkable prosperity, which enabled him 
to purchase a building-lot near the Park 
Monceaux, where he has constructed a fine 
hotel, with an ample studio and stables. 
The artists of Paris took quite an active 
part in its defense at the time of the Prus- 
sian siege, forming a brigade, and doing 
desperate work in many a bloody encounter. 


| A half dozen pupils of the “ Beaux Arts” 


diers ; one is his valet de chambre, the other | 


his cook. ‘Their household duties com- 
pleted, they pose for some military episode. 
De Neuville has recently completed, on an 


order from England, a large picture, the sub- 


ject of which is taken from the Zulu war, 
and the episode that of Rorke’s Drift. 
Jacquet was, in his early artistic career, 
much fascinated by the styles of dress of 
the sixteenth century. He began painting 
at an epoch when a radical change was 
taking place, particularly in the dress of 
ladies. The hoop-skirt was falling into dis- 
use, and no costumes had been decided 


| engineer 


sub-lieutenants in the artillery and 
corps. This brigade was 

the engagement of Malmaison, in whi 
Cuvelien, sculptor, and Henri Regnaull, 
painter, were killed. M. Vibert had his 


were 


| clothes riddled with ball, but escaped wit 


| only a slight wound in his knee. 


| 


Baudry, 
painter, stood guard on the ramparts. Ma- 
réchal (who since committed suicide) and 
others were in thecavalry. Delance, Detaille, 
and many others were in the infantry. 
Meissonier had quartered upon him, at his 
country-seat at Passy, seventy-five Prussians 
and twenty-five horses. It washere Le Rous, 
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a rival painter, was wounded, and Jacquet 
nearly lost his life in an unsuccessful but 
heroic attempt to carry him off the field; and 
here, on that terrible day, he amused himself 
by searching among the few straggling vines 
which had been left by the ball and shell of 
the contending armies, for what few beans 
he could find. These he gathered, counted, 
and strung upon a thread, amidst the 
whistle of bullets, the smoke and con- 
fusion, the fire of musketry, and bursting 
of shells. 

One of the peculiar features of modern 


a 


Combat. a te AMoaloranaor, 


BATTLE OF MALMAISON. 


battle-pictures is that but one of the com- 
bating armies is visible. Among the paint- 
ers of this class of subjects who never 
shows us the enemy, is M. Berne-Bellecour. 


PARISIAN ART. 
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The painting which made him famous is | 


that, well known through the reproductions, 
entitled “Le Coup de Cannon.” A gun has 
just been fired, and the battery officers and 
men are peering through the smoke to see 
the effect. His Sa/on picture of 1879 was in 
rather a different strain—“Sur le Terre.” A 
duel is about to be fought between two 
soldiers, personal.enemies if you will, but of 


| 


| 


181 
the same regiment. This picture is now in 
America. 

Berne-Bellecour painted a picture of the 
engagement at Malmaison, with portraits 
of those who assisted. In this picture was 
a glimpse of the army in the extreme dis- 
tance, the figures almost microscopic. It 
presented a contrast to the old-fashioned 
groups, with a foreground in which a soldier 
is just about to run a bayonet through 
a wounded prisoner, an officer behind in 
the act of cutting off the former’s head, 
and behind these the contending armies ad 
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infinitum. M. Berne-Bellecour is realistic 
and modern. He finishes to the utmost 
detail the backgrounds of earth fortifications 
and barricade, giving to them the resem- 
blance of active service. These accessories 
are not easy to obtain in times of peace, and 
in order to give his work the truthfulness of 
reality, he models and remodels miniature 
earth-works, from clay, sand, small timbers, 
and stones, according to hasty. pen-and-ink 
sketches which he made during the war, 
and with these materials he is able to give 
an intense reality to his finished pictures. 
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MRS. JOHN DREW AS “MRS. MALAPROP” IN “THE RIVALS.” 
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SHERIDAN’S 


In the days now departed, and perhaps 
forever, when every town in this broad land 
had its theater, with its own stock-company 
of actors and actresses, the manager was 
wont now and again to announce, with 
more or less flourish of trumpets and as 
though he were doing a most meritorious 
thing, a series of old-comedy revivals. And 
the custom still obtains in two or three of 
the larger cities, notably in New York and 
Boston. Whenever the announcement was 
put forth, the regular play-goer retired 
within himself and made ready for an intel- 
lectual treat. To the regular play-goer the 
old comedies were a most important part 
of the legitimate drama. Just what the 
legitimate drama is, I have never been 
able to get defined exactly; nor can I see 
why one play, any more than another, 
should bear the bar sinister; to me a play 
of one kind is as legitimate as a play of an- 
other kind, each in its place. But, what- 


ever the legitimate drama might be, there 
was no doubt in the mind of the regular 
play-goer that the old comedies were an 


integral part of it. If you asked the regu- 
lar play-goer for a list of the old comedies, 
it was odds that he rattled off, glibly enough, 
first, “The School for Scandal,” second, 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” and third, “ The 
Rivals.” After these he might hesitate, but 
if you pushed him to the wall he would 
name a few more plays, of which “ A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts” was the oldest, 
and “Money” the youngest,—although I 
have seen a series of old comedies in New 
York in which was included Mr. Lester Wal- 
lack’s cheap and comic melodrama, “ The 
Veteran.” Leaving the regular play-goer 
and investigating for yourself, you will find 
that the old comedies are mostly those 
which, in spite of their being more than a 
hundred years old, are yet lively and sprightly 
enough to amuse a modern audience. 

The life of a play, even of a successful 
play, is rarely three-score years and ten; 
and the number of plays which live to be 
centenarians is small indeed. In the last 
century the case was different, and a hun- 
dred years ago the regular play-goer had a 
chance to see frequently eight or ten plays 
by Massinger, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Shirley. Nowadays, Shak- 
spere’s are the only Elizabethan plays which 
keep the stage, with one solitary exception 
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| —-Massinger’s “ A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts.” “The Chances,” “The City 
Madam,” and “ Every Man in his Humor” 
have one after another dropped out of 
sight. The plays of the last century have 
now in their turn become centenarians ; 
of these there are half a score which have 
a precarious hold on the theater, and are 
seen at lengthening intervals ; and there are 
half a dozen which hold their own firmly. 
Of this scant half-dozen, “ The School for 
Scandal” is, perhaps, in the greatest re- 
quest, followed closely by “She Stoops to 
Conquer ” and by “ The Rivals.” Here in the 
United States, during the next few months, 
“The Rivals” will be the most frequently 
seen, for Mr. Joseph Jefferson, laying aside 
the accent of that New York ne’er-do-weel, 
Rip Van Winkie, has taken on the coun- 
terfeit presentment of Sguire Robert Acres, 
full of strange oaths and of a most valiant 
bearing; and he is to be aided by that 
sterling artist, Mrs. John Drew, in the part 
of Mrs. Malaprop. 

“The Rivals” was Sheridan’s first play ; 
it was produced at Covent Garden Jan- 
uary 17th, 1775, nearly one hundred and 
six years ago. Like the first plays of many 
another dramatist who has afterward suc- 
ceeded abundantly, it failed dismally on its 
first performance, and again on the second, 
the night after. It was immediately with- 
drawn, and, in all probability, somewhat 
rewritten. Then, on January 28th, after a 
ten days’ absence from the bills, it re-ap- 
peared, with Mr. Clinch in the place of Mr. 
Lee, as Sir Lucius O’ Trigger. It was in 
great measure owing to Lee that it failed 
at first. With Clinch, its success was 
instant and enduring. So grateful was 
Sheridan for Clinch’s help, that he wrote 
for the benefit of the actor a little Irish 
farce called “ St. Patrick’s Day,” to be found 
in his works, but of no great value. It may 
be noted that Goldsmith had shown his grat- 
itude to Quick, who acted Zony Lumpkin to 
his satisfaction, by putting his name to “The 
Grumbler,” an adaptation of the “Gron- 
deur” of Brueys, acted for Quick’s benefit. 

The success came in the nick of time. 
Sheridan had married, nearly two years be- 
fore, the beautiful Miss Linley, of Bath, and 
he had at once withdrawn his wife from the 
concert stage. This was honorable, but it 
deprived the young couple of a certain in- 
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come. Sheridan himself had nothing, not 
even a serious education. He had been 
entered a student of the Middle Temple just 
before his marriage, but he had not pursued 
the law further. Without money, and with- 
out a profession, but with a full confidence 
in himself, and a hereditary connection with 
the theater, it is no wonder that Sheridan 
determined to write for the stage. His 
father was an actor and a manager and had 
written one play ; and his mother had writ- 
ten several. With these antecedents and 
the reputation of ability which he had 
already achieved somehow, he was asked 
by Harris, the manager of Covent Garden 
Theater, to write a comedy. 

In November, 1774, he wrote to his father- 
in-law (who was afterward to compose the 
music for his “ Duenna”) that he had fin- 
ished “ The Rivals,” and that he “had not 
written a line of it two months ago, except 
a scene or two, which I believe you have 
seen in an odd act of a little farce.” This 
little farce and various other fragmentary 
dramatic attempts had been written in the 
years since 1769, when he left school at 
Harrow. Sheridan, in November, 1774, 


was only twenty-three years old—a very 
early age at which to write a first play, and 


one surviving for over a hundred years, with 
even now no signs of approaching decay. 
Moore remarks that as comedy, more than 
any other species of composition, requires 
“that knowledge of human nature and the 
world which experience alone can give,—it 
seems not a little extraordinary that nearly 
all our first-rate comedies should have been 
the productions of very young men.” And 
Moore then cites Farquhar, and Vanbrugh, 
and especially Congreve, all of whose com- 
edies were written before he was twenty- 
hve. 
stamp to English comedy; and Sheridan’s 
die was not unlike theirs. Now, a con- 
sideration of the fact that English comedy 
was thus, in a measure, the work of young 
men, may tend to explain at once its 
failings and its force. As Lessing says: 
“Who has nothing can give nothing. A 
young man, just entering upon the world 
himself, cannot possibly know and depict 
the world.” And this is just the weak 
point of English comedy; it is brilliant 
and full of dash, and it carries itself bravely, 
but it does not show an exact knowledge of 
the world, and it does not depict with pre- 
cision. “ The greatest comic genius,” Less- 
ing adds, “ shows itself empty and hollow in 
ts youthful works.” Empty and hollow are 
VoL. XXI.—13. 


It is these three writers who gave the | 
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harsh words to apply to English comedy, but 
I think it easy to detect, behind all its glitter 
and sparkle, a want of depth, a superficiality, 
which is not far from the emptiness and hol- 
lowness of which Lessing speaks. Com- 
pare this English comedy of Congreve and 
of Sheridan, which is a battle of the wits, 
with the broader and more human comedy 
of Moliére and of Shakspere, and it is easy 
to see what Lessing means. In place of a 
broad humanity is an exuberance of youth- 
ful fancy and wit, delighting in its exercise. 
What gives value to these youthful plays, 
and especially to Sheridan’s, is the touch of 
the true dramatist to be seen in them: and 
the dramatist is like the poet in so far that 
he is born, not made. 

“ A dramatic author,” says M. Alexandre 
Dumas, fi/s, “as he advances in life, can 
acquire higher thoughts, can develop a 
higher philosophy, can conceive and exe- 
cute works of stronger tissue, than when he 
began; in a word, the matter he can cast 
into his mold will be nobler and richer, but 
the mold will be the same.” And then M. 
Dumas shows how the first plays of Cor- 
neille, of Moliére, and of Racine, from a 
technical point of view, are as well con- 
structed as the latest. So it is with Con- 
greve, and Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, and 
Sheridan; they gave up the stage before 
they had great experience of the world; 
but even in their youth they were born 
dramatists. All their comedies were made 
in the head, not from the heart. But 
made where or how you please, they are 
well made. It is impossible to deny that 
“The Rivals,” however hollow or empty it 
may appear on minute critical inspection, 
is a very extraordinary production for a 
young man of twenty-three. 

Humor ripens slowly, but in the case of 
Sheridan some forcing-house of circum- 
stance seems to have brought it to an early 
maturity, not as rich, perhaps, or as mellow 
as it might have become with time, and yet 
full of a flavor of its own. Strangely enough, 
the early “ Rivals” is more humorous and 
less witty than the later “School for 
Scandal,”—perhaps because the humor of 
“ The Rivals ” is rather the frank feeling for 
fun and appreciation of the incongruous 
(both of which may be youthful qualities) 
than the deeper and broader humor which 
we see at its full in Moliére and Shakspere. 

So we have the bold outlines of A/7s. Ma/- 
aprop and Bob Acres, personages having 
only a slight likeness to nature, and not 
always even consistent to their own pro- 
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jection, but strong in comic effect and abun- 
dantly laughter-compelling. They are car- 
icatures, if you will, but caricatures of great 
force, full of robust fun, tough in texture, 
and able to stand by themselves, in spite of 
any artistic inequality. Sguire Acres is a 
country gentleman of limited intelligence, 
and incapable of acquiring, even by conta- 
gion, the curious system of referential swear- 
ing, by which he gives variety to his speech. 
But “odds, bullets, and blades!” as he 
says, his indeterminate valor is so aptly 
utilized, and his ultimate poltroonery in the 
duel scene is so whimsically developed, and 
so sharply contrasted with the Irish assur- 
ance and ease of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, that 
he would be a hard-hearted critic indeed 
who could taunt M/7. Acres with his artistic 
short-comings. And it surely takes a very 
acute mind to blunder so happily in: the 
“ derangement of epitaphs” as A/rs. Mada- 
prop ; she must do it with malice prepense, 
and as though she, and not her niece, were 
as “ headstrong as an allegory on the banks 
of the Nile.” It is only a sober second 
thought, however, which allows us to “ cast 
aspersions on her parts of speech.” While 
Bob Acres and Mrs. Malaprop are before 
us we accept them as they are; and here 
we touch what was at once Sheridan’s weak- 
ness and his strength, which lay side by 
side. Hesought, first of all, theatrical effect, 
and so dramatic excellence was a secondary 
and subservient consideration. On the 
stage, where all goes with a snap, consist- 
ency of character is not as important as 
distinctness of drawing. The attributes of 
a character may be incongruous if they 
make the character itself more readily 
recognizable; and the attention of the spec- 
tator may be taken from the incongruity by 
humor of situation and quickness of dia- 
logue. Acres’s odd oaths are no great strain 
on consistency, and they help to fix him in 
our memory. JM/rs. Malaprop’s ingenuity 
in dislocating the dictionary is very amus- 
ing, and Sheridan did not hesitate to in- 
vent extravagant blunders for her, any 
more than he hesitated to lend his own wit 
to Fag and David, the servants, who were 
surely as incapable of appreciating it as 
they were of inventing it. After all, Sheri- 
dan had to live on his wit; and he wrote 
his plays to make money by its display. 
And the more of himself he put into each 
of his characters, the more brilliant the play. 
To say this is, of course, to say that Sheridan 
belongs in the second rank of comedy 
writers, with Congreve and Regnard, and 
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not in the same class with Shakspere or 
Moliére. 

But humor and an insight into human na- 
ture are not found united with the play-making 
faculty once in a century ; there is only one 
Shakspere and only one Moliére. It is well 
that a quick wit and a lively fancy can 
also amuse us not unsatisfactorily, and that, 
in default of Shakspere and Moliére, we 
have at least Congreve, and Regnard, and 
Sheridan. It is well that Sheridan wrote 
“The Rivals” just when he did, or both 
wit and humor might have been banished 
from the English stage for years. That 
there was ever any danger of English com- 
edy stiffening itself into prudish priggish- 
ness it is not easy now to credit, but a 
hundred years ago the danger was real. 
A school of critics had arisen who prescribed 
that comedy should be genteel, and that it 
should eschew all treatment of ordinary hu- 
man nature, confining itself chiefly to senti- 
ment in high life. Dramatists, beginning 
with Steele (whom it is sad to see in 
such company), and after him Cumberland 
and Hugh Kelly, taught by example what 
these critics set forth in precept. ‘The bulk 
of play-goers were never converted to these 
principles, but they obtained in literary soci- 
ety and were, for the moment, fashionable. 
There were not lacking those who protested. 
Fielding, who had studied out something of 
the secret of Moliére’s humor in the adap- 
tations he made from the author of “The 
Miser,” had no sympathy with the new 
school, and when he came to write his great 
novel, “ Tom Jones,” he had a sly thrust or 
two at the fashion. He introduces to us, 
for example, a puppet-show which was per- 
formed “ with great regularity and decency. 
It was called the fine and serious part of the 
‘Provoked Husband,’ and it was indeed 
a very grave and solemn entertainment, 
without any low wit, or humor, or jests; or, 
to do it no more than justice, anything 
which could provoke a laugh. The audi 
ence were all highly pleased.” 

“Tom Jones” was published in 1749, 
and in 1773 sentimental comedy still sur- 
vived, and was ready to sneer at Goldsmith's 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” and to call 
its hearty and almost boisterous humor 
“low.” But Zony Lumpkin’s country laugh 
cleared the atmosphere. Genteel comedy 
had received a death-blow. Some months 
before “She Stoops to Conquer” was 
brought out, Foote had helped to make the 
way straight for a revival of true comedy, 
whereat a man might venture to laugh, by 
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announcing a play for his “ Primitive Pup- 
pet-show,” called “ The Handsome House- 
maid, or Piety in Pattens,” which was to 
illustrate how a maiden of low degree, by the 
mere effects of her morality and virtue, raised 
herself to honor and riches. ‘Two years 
after Goldsmith and Foote came Sheridan ; 
and after “ The Rivals” there was little 
chance for genteel comedy. Moore prints 
passages from an early sketch of a farce, 
from which we can see that Sheridan never 
took kindly to the sentimental school; yet 
so anxious was he for the success of “The 
Rivals,” and so important was it to him, 
that he attempted to conciliate the wits and 
fine ladies who were bitten by the current 
craze—at least it is difficult to see any other 
reason for the characters of /u/ia and Fa/k- 
land, so different from all Sheridan’s other 
work and so wholly wanting in the 
sparkle in which he excelled. And the cal- 
culation was seemingly not unwise; the 
scenes between Judia and Falkland, to 
which we now listen with dumb impatience, 
and which Mr. Jefferson, in his version of 
the piece, has wisely trimmed away, were 
received with delight. John Bernard, who 
was at one time secretary of the Beefsteak 
Club and afterward one of the first of Amer- 
ican managers, records in his amusing “ Re- 
trospections ” that the audience, at the first 
performance of “The Rivals,” contained 
“two parties—those supporting the prevail- 
ing taste, and those who were indifferent to 
it, and liked nature. On the first night of 
a new play, it was very natural that the 
former should predominate, and what was 
the consequence ? Why, that Fa/k/and and 
Julia (which Sheridan had obviously intro- 
duced to conciliate the sentimentalists, but 
which, in the present day, are considered 
incumbrances) were the characters most 
favorably received, whilst Sir Anthony Ad- 
solute, Bob Acres, and Lydia, those faithful 
and diversified pictures of life, were barely 
tolerated.” 

But the sentimentalists were afterward 
present in diminishing force, and the real 
success of the comedy came from those who 
could appreciate its fun and who were not 
too moral to laugh. So Sheridan, writing a 
new prologue to be spoken on the tenth 
night, drew attention to the figure of Com- 
edy (which stood on one side of the stage, 
as Tragedy did on the other), and bade the 
audience 


“Look on her well—does she seem form’d to 
teach ? 


Should you expect to hear this lady—preach ? 
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Do solemn sentiments become that mouth ? 
Yet, thus adorned with every graceful art 
To charm the fancy and to reach the heart, 
Must we displace her? and instead advance 
The goddess of the woful countenance ?— 
The Sentimental Muse!—Her emblems view— 
The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and a sprig of rue! 
There fixed in usurpation should she stand, 
She’ll snatch the dagger from her sister’s hand ; 
And having made her votaries weep a flood, 
Good heaven! she'll end her comedies 
blood!” 


Sheridan’s use of the figures of Comedy 
and Tragedy is characteristic of his aptness 
in turning to his own advantage any acci- 
dent upon which his quick wit could seize. 
In like manner, he utilized the chance re- 
mark of Burke, when Garrick was interred 
in the Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey, 
that Shakspere was apparently pointing to 
his grave; and so, in Sheridan’s “ Monody 
on the Death of David Garrick,” we find 
this couplet : 


“While Shakspere’s image, from its hallowed base, 
Seemed to prescribe the grave and point the place.” 


Characteristic, too, is the willingness to 
borrow a hint from another. Sheridan was 
not above taking his matter wherever he 
found it. Indeed, there are not wanting 
those who say that Sheridan had nothing of 
his own, and was barely able to cover his 
mental nakedness with rags stolen every- 
where. Mr. John Forster declared that Zydia 
Languish and her lover owed something to 
Steele’s “ Tender Husband.” Mr. Dibdin, 
in his “ History of the Stage,” says that 
Lydia is stolen from Colman’s “ Polly 
Honeycombe.” Mr. E. P. Whipple finds 
that Sir Anthony Absolute is suggested by 
Smollett’s “ Matthew Bramble”; and, im- 
proving on this, Mr. T. Arnold, in the article 
on “English Literature” in the new “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” speaks of “The 
Rivals” as dug out of “ Humphrey Clinker.” 
Watkins, Sheridan’s first biographer, had 
already pretended to trace Mrs. Malaprop 
to a waiting-woman in Fielding’s “ Jo- 
seph Andrews”; other critics had called 
her a reproduction of M/rs. Heidelberg, in 
Colman and Garrick’s “ Clandestine Mar- 
riage.” And a more recent writer spoke of 
Theodore Hook’s “Ramsbottom Papers” 
as containing the original of all the A/rs. 
Malaprops and Mrs. Partingtons. Not only 
were the characters thus all copied here and 
there, but the incidents also are stolen. Mrs. 
Inchbald points out that the situation of /udia 
and Fa/k/and in the fourth act is anticipated 
in Prior’s “ Nut-brown Maid,” and Smollett’s 
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“ Peregrine Pickle.” And Boaden, in his 
biography of Kemble, finds the same situa- 
tion in the “ Memoirs of Miss Sydney Bid- 
dulph,” a novel by Sheridan’s mother, which 
was once very popular, but which Sheridan 
told Rogers he had never read. Not con- 
tent with thus robbing Sheridan of the con- 
stituent parts of his play, an attempt has 
been made to deprive him of the play itself. 
Under the head of “ Literary Gossip,” the 
“ Atheneum” of January 1, 1876, had this 
paragraph : 

“A very curious and most interesting fact has 
come to light at the British Museum. Among the 
collection of old plays (presented to that institution 
by Mr. Coventry Patmore in 1864) which formerly 
belonged to Richard Brinsley Sheridan, has been 
found the holograph original of the —— * The 
Trip to Bath,’ written in 1749, by Mrs. Frances 
Sheridan, his mother, and which, it is said in Moore’s 
‘ Life of Sheridan,’ was the source of his play of ‘The 
Rivals.’ A very slight comparison of the two plays 
leaves no doubt whatever of the fact; and in the 
character of A/rs. Malaprop, Sheridan has actually 
borrowed some of her amusiag blunders from the 
original A/rs. 7ryfort, without any alteration what- 
ever.” 

I have massed these accusations together 
to meet them with a general denial. I have 
compared Sheridan’s characters and _ inci- 
dents with these so-called originals; and I 
confess that I can see very little likeness in 
any case, and no ground at all for a charge 
of plagiarism. It is not that Sheridan was 
at all above borrowing from his neighbor; it 
is that in “ The Rivals” he did not so borrow 
—or at best to a trifling extent. /dily 
Honeycombe, for example, is like Lydia 
Languish in her taste for novel-reading, in 
her romantic notions, and in nothing else; 
Folly figures in farce, and Lydia in high 
comedy ; /d/ly is a shop-keeper’s daughter, 
and Zydia has the fine airs of good society ; 
it is as hard to see a likeness between them 
as it is to see just what Sheridan owes 
to Steele’s “ Tender Husband.” The accusa- 
tion that “The Rivals” is indebted to “ Hum- 
phrey Clinker” is absurd; Sir Anthony 
Absolute is not at all like Mr. Matthew 
Bramble ; indeed, in all Smollett’s novel, 
of which the humor is so rich, not to say 
oily, there is nothing which recalls Sheri- 
dan’s play, save possibly Mistress Tabitha 
Bramble, who is an old woman, anxious to 
marry, and mistaking a proposal for her 
niece to be one for her own hand, and who 
blunders in her phrases. How far, however, 
from Sheridan’s neat touch is Smollett’s 
coarse stroke! “ Mr. Gwynn,” says Mistress 
Tabitha to Quin the actor, “I was once vastly 
entertained with your playing the ‘Ghost of 





Gimlet’ at Drury Lane, when you rose up 
through the stage with a white face and req 
eyes, and spoke of guails upon the frightful 
porcupine.” Mrs. Slipslop, in “ Joseph 
Andrews,” has also a misapplication of 
words, but never so aptly incongruous and so 
exactly inaccurate as Mrs. Malaprop. This 
trick of speech is all either Mistress Bramble 
or Mrs. Slipslop have in common with Jf, 
Malaprop, and Mrs. Heidelberg has not 
even this. The charge that J/rs. Malaprop 
owes aught to Theodore Hook is highly 
comic and preposterous, as Hook was born 
in 1788, and published the “ Ramsbottom 
Papers” between 1824 and 1828—say half 
a century after Mrs. Malaprop had proved 
her claim to immortality. And it is scarcely 
less comic and preposterous to imagine that 
Sheridan could have derived the scene be. 
tween Julia and Falkland from Prior's 
“Nut-brown Maid,” and from Smollett’s 
“ Peregrine Pickle,” and from Mrs. Sheridan's 
“Sydney Biddulph”; the situation in his 
play differs materially from those in the other 
productions. Remains only the sweeping 
charge of the “Athenzeum ”; and this is well 
nigh as causeless as the rest. I looked up 
the manuscript of which the “ Atheneum” 
speaks two years ago, in London, at the 
British Museum; it is No. 25,975, and itis 
called “A Journey to Bath”; it ends with 
the third act, and two more are evidently 
wanting. It is only “a very slight compar- 
ison” of this comedy of Mrs. Sheridan's 
with her son’s “ Rivals,” which “leaves no 
doubt whatever” of the taking of the latter 
from the former. I read the “ Journey to 
Bath” very carefully; it is a rather lively 
comedy, such as were not uncommon in 
1750; and it is wholly unlike “ The Rivals.” 
The characters of the “ Journey to Bath” 
are: Lord Hewkly ; Sir Jeremy Bull, Bart.; 
Sir Jonathan Bull, his brother, a city 
knight; Zdward, son to Sir Jonathan; 
Champignion ; Stapleton; Lady Filmot; 
Lady Bel Aircastle ; Mrs. Tryfort, a citizen's 
widow ; Zucy, her daughter; A/rs. Surface, 
one who keeps a lodging-house at Bath. 
Mrs. Surface, it may be noted, is a scandal- 
monger, who hates scandal; and Sheridan 
used both the name and the character in his 
later and more brilliant comedy. In the 
“ Journey to Bath” and “ The Rivals,” the 
scene is laid at Bath; and here the likeness 
ends—except that Mrs. Zryfort seems to be 
a sort of first draft of Mrs. Malaprop. \t's 
difficult to doubt that Sheridan had read lus 
mother’s comedy and had claimed as his by 
inheritance this Mrs. Ziyfort, who is de- 
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scribed by one of the other characters as the 
«yainest poor creature, and the fondest of 
hard words, which, without miscalling, she 
always takes care to misapply.” 
her misapplications, however, are as happy 
as those of Mrs. Madaprop. 

After all, the invention is rather Shak- 
spere’s than Mrs. Sheridan’s. Mrs. Malaprop 
is but Dogberry in petticoats. And the 
fault of which Mr. Whipple accuses Sheridan 
may be laid at Shakspere’s door also. Mr. 
Whipple calls Mfrs. Malaprop’s mistakes “ too 
felicitously infelicitous to be natural,” and 
declares them “ characteristics, not of a 
mind flippantly stupid, but curiously acute,” 
and that we laugh at her as we should at an 
acquaintance “who was exercising his in- 


genuity, instead of exposing his ignorance.” | 


This is all very true, but true it is also that 
Dogberry asked, “ Who think you to be the 
most desertless man to be constable ?” And 
again, “ Is our whole dissembly appeared ?” 
And “O villain! thou wilt be condemned into 


everlasting redemption for this!” Sheridan | 
has blundered in good company, at all events. | 


Not content with finding suggestions for 
Sheridan’s work in various fictions, his 


None of | 


| incidents of his comedy do not at all coin- 
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biographer, Watkins, suggests that the plot 
was taken from fact, from his own courtship 
of Miss Linley, and his duel with Captain 
Matthews. This is sufficiently absurd, as the 


cide with those of his biography. Foote, 
in his “ Maid of Bath,” had already set Miss 
Linley and one of ber suitors on the stage; 
and surely Sheridan, who would not let his 
wife sing in public, would shrink from put- 
ting the story of their courtship into a 
comedy. It has been suggested, though, 


| that in the duel scene Sheridan profited by 


his own experience on the field of honor; 
and also, that in the character of Fa/kland 
he sketched his own state of mind during 
the long days of waiting, when he was 
desperately in love, and saw little hope of 
marital happiness ; in the days when he had 
utilized the devices of the stage, and for the 


| sake of getting near to her for a few minutes, 


he disguised himself as the coachman who 


| drove her at night to her father’s house. 


This may be so; but it is as dangerous as it 
is easy to apply the speeches of a dramatist, 
speaking in many a strange voice, to the 
circumstances of his own life. 


JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET—PEASANT AND PAINTER. IV. 


In the Universal Exhibition of 1855, our ; a Tree.’ Very different from the ugly manner- 


artists were the victors. Delacroix, declared 
to be the master of French masters, was the 
victor, and Théodore Rousseau, for the first 
time in his life, found nothing but admirers. 
All his pictures, refused for the last twenty 
years, came back like victorious exiles, and 


ists who, under the plea of realism, substitute hid- 
eousness for truth, M. Millet seeks and finds style 
in the representation of types and scenes of country 
life. His ‘ Sower,’ exhibited some years ago, had a 


| rare grandeur and elevation, though its rusticity was 


not in the least softened ; but the gesture with which 


| the poor workman threw the sacred wheat into the 


showed themselves in this cosmopolitan | 


Salon. ‘The reaction had come, against the 
injustice of the Institute toward the school 
of 1830. 


It became an enthusiasm. It | 


went, perhaps, too far, and Rousseau, fear- | 


ful of the future, dreaded the recoil of a 
movement too intense to endure. 
Millet had long prepared and studied a 


It was a simple scene—a peasant grafting 
a tree in his garden, near his wife and 
child. Himself a man with a family, he 
thought of the future of his children, of the 
father who works for his successors. His 
picture was understood. Théophile Gau- 
tier did him the honor of a description : 


‘We begin our review of the country scenes by 
the picture of M. J.-F. Millet, ‘A Peasant Grafting 


| melancholy. The ‘ 


furrow was so beautiful, that Triptolemus guided by 
Ceres, on some Greek bas-relief, could not have had 
more majesty. An old felt hat, all rusty and faded, 
earth-stained rags, a coarse linen shirt, were his cos- 
tume. The color was subdued—austere even to 
melancholy ; the execution solid, thick, almost heavy, 
without any brilliancy of touch. Yet this picture made 
the same impression as the beginning of the ‘ Mare 
au Diable ’ of George Sand—a profound and solemn 

oes Grafting a Tree’ is a com- 


| position of extreme simplicity, which does not draw 


subject inspired by Virgil, his favorite poet. | 


| to it. 





the eye, but holds it long, once the attention is turned 
= The man seems to accomplish some 
mystic ceremony, and to be the obscure priest of 
a divinity of the country; his ‘serious profile, with 
strong, pure lines, does not lack a sort of melancholy 
grace, though retaining entirely the peasant character; 
a dull color, kept purposely low, wraps the scene and 
the figures like a thick rustic stuff. How strange 
is art! These two quiet figures on a gray ground, 
performing an ordinary work, occupy your mind and 
make you dream, while the most ingenious thoughts 
carefully rendered leave you as cold as ice. It is 
because M. Millet understands the hidden poetry 
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of the fields; he loves the peasants whom he paints, 
and in their resigned faces expresses his sympathy 
with them; sowing, reaping, grafting, are to him 
holy acts having their own beauty and nobility. 
Why should not the peasant have a style, like the 
hero? Doubtless M. Millet has said this to him- 
self, and he paints Georgics in which, under a heav 

form and a somber color, glows a melancholy recol- 
lection of Virgil * * *” 


The “ Peasant Grafting” had therefore 
its admirers, and Rousseau was not the 
leas!. He found an American who bought 
it for 4000 francs cash. The American re- 
mained invisible, but paid in good gold 
through the hands of Rousseau. This gen- 
erous stranger wished to remain unknown. 
Some weeks later, we discovered the fabu- 
lous American to be no other than Théo- 
dore Rousseau, who wanted to hide his 
good deed. Already the year before he had 
bought from Millet the “ Peasant Spreading 
Manure,”—a fine picture, in which the man 
stands out against a wide autumn landscape. 

The year 1855 was a lucky one to Millet. 
He diminished his debts, and could devote 
himself to some pictures which he had al- 
ready thought of. But this sort of ease 
could not last. Millet had heavy burdens, 
and a family increased by two brothers, who 
had left their homes and come to him for 
home and protection in the vocation of 
artist, which they wished, like him, to follow. 
Millet was a long time their teacher and their 
support. But until the end of 1855 he got 
along pretty well. Millet loved to see at 
his table all his little children, his friends, 
and those who cared for his art. It was a 
numerous gathering, and always gay. Rous- 
seau, Diaz, Barye, Campredon, etc., enjoyed 
visiting there, and Millet, whom we have 
often found sad in his letters, had a really 
delightful gayety. His good humor became 
wit; his paradoxes, his raillery, were full of 
biting points. When others talked, he would 
draw for hours with the point of his knife, on 
the table-cloth, forms that were in his mind or 
before his eyes. He never stopped his pro- 
duction ; in the studio he painted,—outside, 
he thought or took notes. When with his 
friends he drew, mechanically, the common- 
est things ; if a question came up of perspec- 
tive, form, drawing, he figured it out and 
solved the problem. He labored all the 
year at some of his beautiful works. How 
happy he was returning to Barbizon from 
Panis, his pockets full of toys and cakes for 
the children! How different from those dis- 
mal evenings when he returned with empty 
hands, and had for answer to the impatient 
vbices that asked on the door-sill whether 





he had something beautiful from Paris: «Ah 
my poor dears, I went too late—the shop 
was shut.” All would go in saddened, and 
Millet had for their consolation nothing but 
stories and songs. Unfortunately, the days 
without clouds and creditors soon passed, 
and the first day of the year 1856 brought 
melancholy New Year’s presents to him. 
This year and the following can be put 
down as a time of famine and extreme trial, 
“ BARBIZON, January Ist, 1856. 

“My Dear SENSIER: The hour of breaking-down 
has come, decidedly. Ihave just found a summons 
to pay within twenty-four hours to M. X., tailor, 
the sum of 607 fr. 60 c. He is a vampire, as he 
— to take a note till March. On the other 

and, G. refused bread and was disgustingly rude 
It has come! A whole procession of creditors wil] 
file through the house; it will be very lively. 

“TI have just seen the bailiff, and told him in my 
igpesene that credit was a usual and well-known 
thing. Does not the law allow an arrangement? A 
tradesman can catch you in a trap by offering youa 
year’s credit, and at the end of six months bring you 
a bill, and force you to pay! Yes, the law knows 
nothing of these things—you must pay! It explains 
to me my want of aptitude at business, for as far as 
can see you must put aside all clear reasoning and 
all good sense to learn chicanery, which is nothing 
better than subtle cheating. Since the law has a right 
to collar me, pray tell me what they will do to me, 
for I cannot admit its right to violence except on 
refusal of payment. I thought it was the business 
of the law to court conciliation. Tell me, for I have 
a hard head, how far people can go who want to pro- 
ceed to the uttermost and whose conscience never 
troubles them, for you might revolt against what is 
legal and say, ‘ That is wrong—odious.’ I want you 
to tell me just what they can do. Rousseau, to 
whom I told the story of the bailiff, is furious. 

“Write immediately. I shake hands. 

«J.-F. MILLET.” 


I only give this letter as a specimen of 
the melancholy position of Millet and of his 
anxieties. I have under my eyes monthly, 
weekly, sometimes daily letters, forming a 
sort of inventory of his tortures. | abstain 
from publishing this painful correspondence. 

When he suffered too much, he would call 
for help. Then his friends would lay down 
every other occupation, and without com- 
ment or explanation concert together, and 
endeavor to save him and give him peace. 

Should I be silent, and leave these wit- 
nesses to his pain in obscurity? Should 
his life with its wounds be hidden? Who, 
after his wife and children are gone, and I 
have rejoined him myself,—who will read 
these five hundred letters, the journal of a 
man of genius? I had almost forgotten 
these evil times; I remembered only that 
I once fought for a noble and brave soul. 
Other misfortunes had swallowed up their 
memory. 
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These letters I find eloquent, religious, 
loyal. Have I the right to suppress them ? 
It would be cruel to publish them all in 
the present generation. I will only give 
extracts, to show that I keep even inside of 
the facts; if I reproduced the whole of the 
correspondence, it would read like the story 
of starving people in a desert. A few frag- 
ments will suffice : 


« Ah! the end of the month—where shall I find 
the money for it? For the children must eat.” 

« My heart is all black.” 

“If you knew how’dark the future, even the near 
fature, looks! At least, let me work to the end.” 

«| have a series of headaches which interrupt m 
work very often. I am very much behindhand. 
Suppose I can’t get done for the end of the month!” 


He constantly expects to sell, has prom- 
ises, is disappointed, or payment is retarded. 
He writes to Rousseau, who, on his part, 
found only indifference for, or lack of inter- 
est in, the beautiful drawings of Millet : 


“ How I bore youymy poor Rousseau! You are 
a good proof that those whose hearts are kind live 
the life of victims. Do not think that I am unmind- 
ful of all the trouble that I put you to, but I can’t 
help bothering you. I seem to be under a sort of 
spell—Ah! I must stop. I can not and I dare not 
say what I think on this subject. 

“1 am working like a slave to get my picture done 
{*The Gleaners’]. I am sure I don’t know what 
will come of all the pains that I give myself. Some 
days I think this wretched picture has no sense. 
At any rate, I must have a month of quiet work on 
it. If only it is not too disgraceful! Headaches, 
big and little, have besieged me this month to such 
an extent that I have had scarcely a quarter of an 
hour of my painting time. Physically and morally 
Iam going down-hill. Youare right. Life is a sad 
thing, and few spots in it are places of refuge. We 
come to understand those who sighed for a place of 
refreshment, of light, and of peace. One understands 
what Dante makes some of his persons say, speaking 
of the time that they passed on earth—‘ the time of 
my debt.’—Well, let us hold out as long as we can.” 


Finally, like a last cry, he wrote these 
. words alone : “ Come! Come!” 

Amidst these miseries, his head always 
ill, and disquiet and fear ever following him, 
Millet painted his most beautiful works: 


“The Gleaners,” the “ Angelus,” and 
“Waiting.” As soon as his health came 
back, he felt a returning interest in his peas- 
ant life. 


“TI am decidedly better; I have begun to work 
again. My projects of buying a house are for the time 
in abeyance. { do not want to go into an affair from 
which I would not know how to get out, all the more 
that, even if I put myself to so much inconvenience, 
I do not find anything exactly to my mind. I will 
wait. Pierre, my youngest brother, has come to 
Barbizon. Hunt has been here several days. Will 
Rousseau come ? J.-F. MILuer.” 





Ig! 

The year 1856, an infernal year, did not 
seem to affect Millet. ‘The more he suffered 
the more he withdrew into solitude to bring 
forth great things. He was very much in- 
terested in a type of which Barbizon gave 
him the best examples—the shepherd—and 
painted several, one a shepherd at night. 
Of this he said : 


“ Oh, hew I wish = could make those who see mv 
work feel the splendors and terrors of the night! 
One ought to be able to make people hear the songs, 
the silences and murmurings of the air. They should 
feel the infinite. Is there not something terrible in 
thinking of these lights which rise and disappear, 
century after century, without varying? They light 
both the joys and sorrows of men, and when our 
world goes to pieces, the beneficent sun will watch 
the universal desolation without pity.” 


Once we heard the details of a dreadful 
murder which had been committed in the 
forest. 

“ Horror!” cried Millet. “And he [the 
sun] did not stop in dismay, did not turn 
backward upon his course! These stars are 
implacable.” 

I do not know what Millet himself thought 
of his immense progress. Doubtless he 
must have seen that he had traversed a 
great space, and that in future, master of 
his forces, he could hold his ideal. A man 
like him must have seen that his thought 
showed itself lucid and strong. But he said 
nothing; and lonely in his own studio he 
mused on, telling little to his friends. He 
was sad and absorbed. His letters were few, 
but affectionate and full of tender melancholy. 
His affairs were in a bad state, and there 
seemed no chance of their bettering; the 
public of Paris was hostile, and except by a 
few art-lovers and exceptional merchants, he 
was considered the painter of the ugly, and 
the libeler of the country. Yet he did not 
alter the character of rusticity which he 
wished to carry to its extreme limit. 

“TI risk all,” said he, with a shrug. “I 
have ventured my neck, and I am not going 
to give up now.” 

“ Let no one think,” he added, “ that they 
can force me to frettify my types; I would 
rather do nothing than express myself 
feebly. Give me sign-boards to paint; 
give me yards of canvas to cover by the 
day, like a house-painter,—but let me 
imagine and execute my own work in my 
own way.” 

On this subject he was immovable. 

“ Yet, one sees handsome peasants, pretty 
country girls.” 
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“ Yes, yes; but their beauty is not in their 
faces—it is in the expression of their figures 
and their appropriate action. Your pretty 
peasant girls do not do well for picking up 
wood, gleaning in the August sun, drawing 
water from a well. If I am to paint a 
mother, I shall try to make her beautiful 
simply by her look at her child. Beauty is 
expression.” 

The giory of our time, the invention of 
1830, every one knows now, is the splendor 
of modern landscape. Théodore Rousseau 
and Jules Dupré were the pioneers. They 
understood that the depth and perspective 
of the sky, the natural colors, the exact 
truth, had a right to exist. It was the 
revelation of a new world. And obeying 
this thought, they neglected, without know- 
ing it, the presence of man. Their works 
were bold enough to absorb their strength, 
and full enough of passion to move public 
opinion. 

Millet wished to give to man the principal 
réle, and yet give to landscape the impor- 
tance, the grandeur and truth of a creation 
within his creation. Until now, Millet has 
half feared his task. The landscape which 
surrounds his figures is secondary, and some- 
times heavy. Except in “ The Sower” and 
some little canvases, Millet retained the old 
tradition, the sacrifice of the landscape to 
the figure. 

Now all changes. Millet has found the 
key. From this time on, his figures, as prin- 
cipal subjects, will be luminous against a 
luminous sky, melt and yet be accented in 
the same atmosphere, without artifice of 
effect or help of accident. 

To whom did he owe this discovery ? 
To his own profound knowledge of outdoor 
life. He knew so thoroughly the laws of 
perspective and the play of light, that his 
figures melted like other accessories into a 
universal harmony. His knowledge was so 
exact of how to paint a scene, in the place 
and with the movement familiar to him, that 
his exactitude became a charm. He painted 
the air, he fixed the light, he saw the invisi- 
ble. But for that he required the best 
drawing, the balanced proportion of the 
diverse movements of the human figure, 
and all the aid of long-meditated knowledge. 
This knowledge he had acquired at the 
price of immense study. But, what none 
could teach, he had by virtue of his genius— 
gesture, attitude, movement in the greatest 
truthfulness, expression at its highest point. 
His aim was admirable yet dangerous. One 
step beyond, and the artist would have fallen 
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into over-characterization. Millet, a man 
of emotion, yet also of judgment, kept his 
imagination in hand; and if he was not 
entirely satisfied with his ideal conception, 
he left it for months and years until it be. 
came worthy of him. But he had such g 
horror of weakening the type of his peas. 
ants that sometimes he went too far—though 
this was rare. 

At the Salon of 1857, Millet had a 
picture which gave him a distinct position 
before the public, namely: “ The Gleaners.” 
The artists—those who had insight—were 
surprised at a picture finer than anything 
he had yet done, and admired it without 
reserve. They saw it had knowledge, a 
fine style, atmosphere, and modeling. But 
the cnitics divided into two camps. Some 
wished to find in it a plea against the misery 
of the people; others declared that these 
three poor women were savage beasts threat- 
ening the social order. On the art question 
(the only one really at stake), the judges 
were not less divided. ° 

It is true that Millet was a man of his 
time. Himself a peasant, and used to the 
hard toil of the ground, he always had in his 
heart compassion and pity for the miserable 
poor of the country. He was neither 
socialist nor idealist, but, like all deep 
thinkers, he loved humanity; he suffered 
with its woes and longed to express them. 
For this, he only needed to paint the 
peasant at his work. In spite of himself, 
and without knowing it, he entered into the 
heart of the question. But they wronged 
him in imputing to him a doctrine which 
was repulsive to his nature, and which his 
conscience reproved. ‘The critics put upon 
him the stigma of a vanquished partisan to 
the end of his life. ‘There was no use in his 
repeating that he was entirely resigned to 
the eternal destiny of man; that his art was 
only a desire to formulate his sensations, 
to tell again what life had taught him. 
Such simple conscientiousness was never 


believed. 


So Millet’s life consumed itself away: 
work, illness, anxiety, creditors, and difficulty 
in getting paid even for the work he delivered. 
If he and I had not had youth, that great 
power of resistance, it would have ended 
tragically. Twice the idea of suicide haunted 
the mind of Millet. 

“ Suicide,” he said, as if to himself, “ is the 
act of a bad man—and then—wife, children, 
a fine inheritance,” and Millet looked at me. 
Then, with a sudden impulse, he cried: 
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« Come, let us go and see the sunset ; it will 
make me feel better.” * 

Out in the fields, at the close of day, 
Millet said: “ See those objects which move 
over there in the shadow, creeping or walk- 
ing. They are the spirits of the plain,—in 
reality, poor human creatures—a woman 
bent under her load of grass, another who 
drags herself along exhausted beneath a 
fagot of wood. Far off they are grand,— 
they balance the load on their shoulders,— 
the sun obscures their outlines: it is beauti- 
ful—it is mysterious.” So, every time that 
Millet touched the earth with his foot he 
was strengthened and consoled : 


“Sunday Morning, April, 1858. 

«* * * Tf only this drawing could produce an 
impression upon Monsieur H. also; but I do not 
count upon that. The men who dare admire things 
in advance of the rest of the world are not common. 

“Do not imagine that I do not like the picture of 
Corot, ‘ The meadow with the ditch.’ Rousseau and 
I, on the contrary, think the two should go together, 
each one having its distinct value. You have good rea- 
son to be fond of it. What struck us particularly in 
the other, was that it has the air of having been made 
by one who did not know how to paint, and who did it 
as best he could—with a wish to do it. The paint- 
ing seems, in fact, to be an original discovery. They 
are two very beautiful things. We will talk about 
them; writing would be endless.” 


At last, he had two serious orders—an 
Immaculate Conception, for the private rail- 
way carriage of the Pope, and an order 
from the minister ; but his illness made the 
execution very difficult. 

In 1859, Millet finished his painting of 
“The Angelus.” In this truly original pict- 
ure, Millet wished to give an impression of 


music. He wanted the noises of the coun- | 
| worse for the end of the month ! 


try, and even the church-bells, to sound. 
“Truth of expression will do it,” said he. 
This was one of his favorite pictures; in it 
he revived his childhood’s sensations. As 
day dies, two peasants, a man and a woman, 
hear the Angelus. ‘They rise, stop work, 
and, standing bareheaded, recite, with eyes 
cast down, the words “Angelus domini nun- 
javit Mariae.” The man,a true peasant of 
the plain, his head covered by a mass of 
short straight hair like a felt hat, prays 
silently; the woman is bent and full of 
devotion. Into it Millet put the whole 





* This wretched thought came to him often, and I 
have seen several tragic sketches of suicides. One 
is very dramatic. A painter lies dead at the foot 
of his easel; a woman at the dreadful sight lifts her 
arms and seems to cry out. But between the 
thought and the act was a whole world which Millet 
would never have crossed. 








strength of his color. When I saw it for 
the first time, it was almost finished. Millet 
said to me: “ What do you think of it?” 

“It is the Angelus!” I cried. 

“Tt is, indeed. You can hear the bells.” 
And he added: “I am contented; you un- 
derstood it. It is all I ask. Then, my 
dear fellow, you must try to sell this pict- 
ure,” he said, and he sent it to me in Paris. 
Arthur Stevens looked at it, came back 
twenty times to see it, was possessed by it 
He offered it to speculators and picture- 
buyers. Two months passed in visits and 
bargaining. All his chents hesitated, until 
a man of taste, M. Van Praet, Belgian min- 
ister, ventured on his representation to buy 
“ The Angelus.” * While Millet was finish- 
ing his “ Death and the Wood-cutter,” and 
“The Woman with a Cow,” M. Letréne, 
who had bought four pictures five years 
before, sent them to auction and let them 
go at prices which would now make us 
smile. It discouraged Millet about his 
future pictures. His embarrassments in- 
creased ; he was driven to death, and, in 
January, 1859, he wrote : 

“It is frightful to be stripped naked before such 
people, not so much for one’s pride, which, of course, 
suffers, as because it is impossible to get what we 
need. We have wood for only one or two days, 
and we do not know how to get it, as they will not 
give it to us without money. Next month my wife 
will be confined, and I have nothing. I am suffer- 
ing and sad. Forgive me for telling you these 
things. I do not pretend to be more unfortunate 
than a lot of other people, but each feels his own 

in. * * * If you can stir up a little those who 
can get me an order, I will thank you more than 
ever. I will only believe it when I see it. I am 
ee on the drawings of Alfred Feydeau, whose 
money I beg you to send as soon as you get it, for 
the children cannot be without a fire. So much the 


«J.-F. MILLet.” 


The 2oth of March brings the same difficul- 
ties and complaints. How to get him out of 


| the bailiff’s hands ?_ Necessity is the mother 


of invention, and I discover an expedient. 
A few weeks of respite, and he finds that 
one of his pictures, “ Death and the Wood- 
cutter,” has been refused by the jury of the 
Salon. It was the one he had counted on, 
one of his most beautiful compositions, but 
the blow does not reach the heart. Millet 
has his own pride. He sees a deliberate 
design to hurt him in his means of liveli- 
hood, and he stiffens his back to bear injus- 
tice. He believes that a strong hand wishes 
to strike him down privately, and he braves 


* [Now in the possession of M. Wilson, Paris. 
—Ep. S. M.] 
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those who take advantage of their strength 
and accidental power. “Vidi praevaricantes,” 
he wrote on the edge of a drawing, and that 
was all his vengeance. He said to me: 
“ They wish to force me into their drawing- 
room art, to break my spirit. No,no. I 
was born a peasant, and a peasant I will die. 
I will say what I feel. I paint things as I 
see them, and I will hold my ground with- 
out retreating one sadof ; and, if necessary, I 
will fight for honor.” And he ended, laugh- 
ing, “ Sensier, let us save the honor of the 
convent!” The rejection of “ Death and 
the Wood-cutter ” made a great noise. No 
one could believe Millet to be so devoid 
of talent as to merit such treatment. It 
looked like brute force. Protestations arose, 
and they were fierce. I will first give the 
words of Alexandre Dumas (Senior) : 


“ Millet lives in the fields. He has them ever 
under his eye, and he renders them with great truth. 
Look well, and you will not find in his peasants that 
sickly stupidity which superficial critics or deliberate 
detractors choose to see, but the look of calm 
strength and suffering—of a being who does not 
realize his sufferings or their reason. 

“The subjects, you say, are melancholy. Who 
knows if the artist does not tell a story with his 
brush, as we with our pens? Who knows if the 
artist does not write the memoirs of his own soul, 
and that he is not in despair himself at seeing these 

r men work without any hope of calm, of repose, 
or of happiness? * * *” 


Even the “Gazette des Beaux Arts” is 
indignant. Two of its advanced guard open 
fire—Paul Mantz and Edmond Hédouin. 
Mantz wrote and Hédouin engraved the 
picture. Millet writes, April 2d: 


“T will make the drawings, as it seems to be the 
only present resource, and I will do them as well as 
I can and as much as possible from real life ; but, as 

ou say, one needs a little calm to think over one’s 
idea until it has had time to concentrate in the mind, 
in order to give well its essential part. However, 
we will do the best we can. Try to get the other 
picture well hung.” 


He came a few days later to Paris, to 
see Hédouin, who began the etching of 
“ Death and the Wood-cutter.” He gave 
him some help and advice and left, after 
being assured that he should not be made 
a cause of anger or propaganda, and beg- 
ging us to speak only of the refusal of the 
picture from the point of view of art, and to 
introduce no politics into the discussion. 
He returned to Barbizon when he was very 
ill, spat blood, and was in danger of death. 
All these violent emotions had their effect 
upon him, but his strong constitution helped 
him through. 
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“27 May, 1859. 
If you knew the trouble I ‘have 
with my é¢yes! Ah, when will He come who wil] 
say to me, as to the other wretched cripple in the 
Bible, ‘ Arise and walk !’ J.-F. Mi LET.” 


“ *” * 7 


Decamps had been living several years 
at Fontainebleau. He was not at all so. 
ciable. One day Millet, while at work, 
heard a knock at the door of his studio. A 
gentleman with a large beard came in and 
said: 

“T am Decamps, the painter, and I have 


| come to see you as to see an old acquaint- 


ance.” 

Millet, surprised, answered only by a 
silent welcome. 

“Your pictures please me very much, 
You go to work with freshness and without 
fatigue. Will you show me what you are 
doing ?” 

Millet showed him all he considered 
worthy of Decamps, who became silent, 
looking at him as a suffering man looks at a 
happy one. 

“Ah, that is good—painted as I should 
like to paint. You don’t know what hard 
work it is to get rid of a bad education. | 
like to see painting young, vigorous, and 
healthy. Courbet often does some fine 
things, but the man lacks common sense. 
He will never paint a picture.” 

Decamps had come to see Millet almost 
on the sly. He had left his horse at the 
entrance of the village, and had gone through 
the gardens in order not to meet any one. 

“ | came to surprise you like a poacher,” 
said he. “I don’t want to see any artists. 
I came to see you alone.” 

He came back several times each year, 
always in this kind of half-incognito, until 
his death (in 1860), and always talked for 
hours with Millet of art and artists of his 
time. He would never go into Millet’s 
house, and never asked him to come and see 
him at Fontainebleau. Millet considered 
him a very original and very clear mind in 
his judgments of the masters and contem- 
porary art; but a restless man, doubtful of 
himself, who, under the rough outside of a 
cavalry officer, hid a profound weakness, 
straying into theories about painting and the 
search for means rather than an end; exe- 
cution was his god. Said Millet: “I never 
heard him say one heart-felt word. He had 
cruel don-mots,a crushing sarcasm, a very just 
criticism even about his own pictures. He 
suffered like a man who is always searching, 
and losing his way. On the whole, he had a 
superior mind in a suffering soul.” 
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In spite of all his efforts, Arthur Stevens 
had not been able to find a buyer for either 
“The Wood-cutter” or “The Angelus,” 
and months passed in abstinence. The wait- 
ing was long and cruel. At last—a memo- 
rable day—came Diaz, like the Cid. He had 

ot six hundred francs, and he l@nt them to 
Millet. “A bad place got over,” wrote Millet. 

It was about this time, March, 1860, if I 
remember aright, that Millet signed a con- 
tract in which he pledged himself to give to 
M all the pictures and drawings which 
he could do in three years. He was to have 
a thousand francs a month. He could 
choose his own subject and size of canvas. 
The account was to be balanced at the 
expiration of the time fixed. Here we have 
Millet sure of 12,000 francs a year,—and 
only one purchaser. It was a great relief, 
and it seemed to him that Peace herself 
came to dwell in his house. Released from 
care, free in his invention, he now painted 
those admirable canvases which will always 
be the most brilliant examples of his talent, 
“The Sheep-shearer,” “Woman Feeding 
her Children,” “Shepherd in a Park by 
Moonlight,” “Sheep-shearing,” etc. 

Millet worked happily, as if an old dream 
were coming true. Perhaps it was impru- 
dent to mortgage his liberty, but his whole 
ambition had been merely to live by his labor, 
and he now had three years assured to him. 
He was now at liberty to undertake works 
of an importance, originality, and force that 
he could never have carried through if he 
had been left to himself. The year 1860 
was a time of calm to him, free from 
little debts and the cares of the household ; 
his frequent letters are entirely peaceful. 
“Tf it were not for my blessed headaches, I 
should be contented and quite happy.” He 
re-read with pleasure Montaigne, Bernard 
Palissy, Olivier de Serres, and sent me 
extracts applicable to art. Our walks were 
gay, we laughed about “dons dourgeois,” 
and their comments on pictures. There 
were moments in which Millet’s words on 
the subject of nature were eloquent almost 
to inspiration. When I told him that they 
might be useful to us both, he would write 
them down hastily and send me the sub- 
stance. Poussin was always his model. 
The character of the great Normandy 
painter, loyal even to severity ; his pictures, 
all conceived with such exquisite reason ; 
his letters, in which, perhaps alone of the old 
artists he knew how to formulate principles 
of art—made Millet love him as a tutelar 
genius. 





Millet wrote to Thoré concerning three 
of his own pictures, then exhibited at Mar- 
tinet’s : 


“In the‘ Woman Going to Draw Water,’ I tried to 
show that she was not a water-carrier, or even a 
servant, but a woman going to draw water for the 
house, for soup, for her husband and children; that 
she should not seem to be carrying any greater or 
less weight than the buckets full; that under the 
sort of grimace which the weight on her shoulders 
causes, and the closing of the eyes at the sunlight, one 
should see a kind of homely goodness. I have 
avoided (as I always do with horror) anything that 
can verge on the sentimental. I wanted her to do 
her oak, good-naturedly and simply, without think- 
ing anything about it—as if it were a part of her 
daily labor, the habit of her life. I wanted to show 
the coolness of the well, and meant that its antique 
form should suggest that many before her had come 
there to draw water. 

“In the ‘ Woman Feeding her Children,’ I wanted 
to suggest a nest of birds with their mother giving 
them food. The man [in the distance] works to feed 
them all. 

“ In the ‘ Sheep being Sheared,’ I tried to express 
that sort of stupefaction which the sheep feel when 
they are just sheared, and the surprise of those not 
yet cut at seeing such denuded creatures coming 
among them. I tried to give to the house a look o 
rustic comfort, that one may imagine the yard be- 
hind green where the poplars are planted to protect 
the house ; in fact, that the whole thing should look 
like an old building full of associations. 

“TI try not to have things look as if chance had 
brought them together, but as if they had a neces- 
sary bond between them. I want the people I 
represent to look as if they belonged to their station, 
and that their imagination cannot conceive of their 
ever being anything else. People *~ things should 
always be there with an object. want to put 
strongly and completely all that is necessary, for I 
think things weakly said might as well not be said at 
all, for they are, as it were, deflowered and spoiled— 
but I profess the greatest horror for uselessness 
(however brilliant) and filling up. These things can 
only weaken a picture by distracting the attention 
toward secondary things. 

“IT don’t know whether this is worth saying—but 
hereitis. * ° * 

“ The children’s whooping-cough is a little better. 
How d’ye do from us all to you all. 

“J.-F. MILLET.” 


Thoré wrote an article in the “Gazette des 
Beaux Arts” on the exhibition in Brussels, 
in which he said : 

“Till now M. Millet has only shown us small 
figures, though his ~~. of painting is appropriate to 

eat compositions. The ‘Woman Sac chaninn ‘ 
is life-size, seen three-quarters in profile. * * * 
This simple sheep-shearer makes us think of the 
great works of antiquity, and at the same time of the 
most solid painting and best color of the Venetian 
school. Greek art and Giorgione—these are the 
two memories evoked by the original painting of this 
solitary worker, who will soon be classed among the 
masters of our time, and who perhaps opens a new 
era in art.” 


His relative rest did not prevent him from 
occupying himself with the war waged about 
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him in Paris. 


distinguish friends and foes. He was sure 


that a rude campaign was opening against | 
him, in-spite of Géréme, who said, “ He is a | 
Jupiter in sadots,” in spite of the best artists | 


—Jules Dupré, Daubigny, Diaz, Delacroix, 
Barye, Alfred Stevens, Ricard, Daumier, 
Belly, Ziem, and Rousseau, always in the 
breach, and many others of the young 
school.* Méryon, who has had such suc- 
cess since with his etchings, had a great 
opinion of Millet’s, znd took the trouble to 


to study their qualities. 


The Sa/on of 1861 opened at the Champs 
Elysées, and Millet was represented by three 
pictures, “A Woman Feeding her Chil- 
dren,” “ Waiting,” and “The Sheep-shearer,” 
the large picture exhibited the year before 
at Brussels. 


was an enthusiastic success. Several said to 


me: “Millet has surpassed himself; his | 
| ask myself if I were not the dupe of my 


‘Sheep-shearer’ is great, strong art, such as 
is no longer painted. It is like the fresco 
of an old Florentine.” 
the young painters declared themselves, with 
the vehemence of youth, as admirers of Millet. 
A great part of the critics were hostile, and 
the public passed in silence to stop before 
the “ Phryne” and “ Augurs” of Géréme, 
and the beautiful landscapes of Courbet. 

“ Waiting,” a page of Millet’s filial heart, 
was especially attacked on all sides by 
caricatures, pitiless jokes, and the solemn 
dictum of high authorities. Yet the picture 
was beautiful, and spoke a language all 
might understand,—the home of the old 
parents of Tobias—a real home of poor 
people, living in the solitude of the country, 
and the loneliness of their waiting; the sun, 
the wood, the road,—a painted silence. The 


two old people are drawn with the wonder- | 
ful knowledge of Millet—a strong, marked | 


execution. 
It is a beautiful picture, and yet it dis- 
* We have purposely omitted Corot among the 
— of Millet. Corot had personally a great 
iking for him, but he never understood his talent. 





He saw very little of him, and was not a friend. [I | ; 
| at Barbizon, at last seized the true moment. 


spoke to him once of Millet: “A good heart,” said 
he, “ but his pictures are to me a new world—I don’t 
know where I am; I am too fond of the old. I see 
there is great knowledge, style, depth,—but it 
frightens me. I like my own little music better. 
And, to tell the truth, I find it very difficult to like 
new art. It is only lately, and after having been 
unsympathetic for a great while, that I at last under- 
stood Eugéne Delacroix, whom I now think a great 
man.” 


His keen instinct made him | 


| made. 


| venom. 


I was there the opening day, | 
and I remember that with certain artists it | 


A whole battalion of | 


| sel which I could use. 
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pleased people. Millet made no answer, 
except in some words to me: 


“To tell the truth, I prefer the way in which M 
X. has treated me to having him praise me. His 
long strings of empty words, his hollow praises, give 
me the sensation of having been made to eat po. 
I weuld rather be rid of him with a little 

If I wore pumps, I might find it made the 
road rather heavy, but with sadots I think I can get 
out of the mire.” : 


But all the critics did not follow this lead, 
Millet had defenders. Théodore Pelloquet 


. ° ° a | , «ec x ”, 
print some proofs in his own press, in order | “ rote of the “ Sheep-shearer ” : 


“ Here is great art, art that raises the mind. It is 
full of character, firmness, and grandeur ; it reaches 
the highest style without apparent effort. One can 
not find the least trace of false tricks of painting; but 
instead a real strength, which does not try to display 
itself; a large way of painting, serious and solid; a 
drawing full of energy, easy and graceful, which we 


| can only accuse of an affectation toward suppressing 
* *”- 


details—an excess, in fact, of austerity. * 


“If I were not firm in my own ideas,” 
said Millet to me, “if I had not some 
friends,—if I were alone, in fact,—I should 


imagination, if I were not a dreamer. | 
ask you,” he added, “ what can I find good 
or serious, for the correction of my faults, 
in the invectives of my critics? I look in 
vain for anything but noise ; not one coun- 
Is this the office 
of criticism—merely to abuse ?” 

I often ask myself if I am not paint- 


ing the situation in too somber colors. 


To control myself, I have re-read the 
notes taken at the time, month by month, 
from papers and pamphlets,—notes of real 
events which took place long ago; and 
ready as I am to modify the melancholy 
account, I can only admit the facts. They 
are a report of a police-court, in which 
Millet always appears as the accused,—yes, 
as a criminal, guilty of exciting citizens one 
against another. Millet felt all the cruelty 
of these accusations; his look showed it. 
It can even be seen in one of his photo- 
graphs. He had never succeeded in getting 
one that looked like him,—he was either 


| stiffened by the Jose, or had a hard, fixed 
| look, which was always exaggerated. A 


little photograph, made by one of our friends 


He is standing, full length, in sadots, his 


| back to a wall, and his head raised straight 


and proud ; the leg a little forward, like a 


| man who balances himself exactly ; his hat 
| is in his hand, his chest out, his hair thrown 


back, and his eyes as if fixed on some threat- 
ening object. He wears the gray jersey of 
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the country, and might be one of those 
enthusiastic peasants, victims of our civil 
wars, who, vanquished, look at death with- 
out flinching. This picture is to me Mil- 
let's whole life; he was pleased when I 
said: “ You look like a chief of peasants 
about to be shot.” 

He was taciturn. People tried to know 
him because he was an eccentric; they tried 
to make him talk, and only succeeded in 
obtaining a few words of cold civility. He 
was confiding and talkative only with his 
friends; walking through the forest, which 
had the power of making him forget his 
enmities, he was often eloquent to a remark- 
able degree. He became enthusiastic over 
the majesty of the woods, the crumbling 
of the antediluvian rocks. He had new 
and original thoughts. He saw man in the 
past, savage man, living happily under these 
great branches. Then, as the sun fell, he 
recalled the folk-legends, and his imagination 
took color from the fading day. He ex- 
plained the terrors of the peasant with the 
clearness of a seer. 


“ Do you not hear the witches’ Sabbath over there 
at the end of the Bas-Bréau,—the cries of strang- 
ling children, and the laugh of convicts? Yet it is 
nothing but the song of night birds, and the last cry 
of the crows. Everything frightens when night, the 
unknown, succeeds light. All legends have a source 
of truth, and if I had a forest to paint, I would not 
want to remind people of emeralds, topazes, a box of 
jewels; but of its greennesses and its darkness, which 
have such power upon the heart of man. See the 
breaking 4 those great rocks, thrown there by the 
strength of the elements; a prehistoric deluge! It 
must have been fearful, grinding in its jaws a gener- 
ation of men, when the great waters were upon the 
face of the earth, and alone the Spirit of God survived 
the disaster. The Bible paints it in these words : 
“Et Spiritus Dei superabat super aguas.’ Poussin 
alone, perhaps, understvod this ‘end of the world.’ ” 


For three years Millet lived in constant 
work, subject to the agreement of March, 
1860. Though not free, he was fruitful. At 


chaser 5762 francs, which he engaged to 
pay in paintings. So much for his econo- 
mies. Though anxious for the future on 
account of his growing family, at least 
Millet had not the troubled life of Rous- 
seau, whose house was often a hell. At 
home, Millet was father and master. And 
when at night, after the fatigues of the day's 
work, he saw around him his wife and chil- 
dren, all glad to come and talk to him, and 
tell him the little tales of the village which 
he enjoyed so much, then he thought of 
nothing but his brood,—his frog-pond, as he 
used to call it. 


| united them is well known, and 








The year 1862 is the date at which 
Millet felt himself ripe to accomplish his 
boldest ventures. After having proceeded 
with a certain amount of caution hitherto, 
he then showed to the world a mass of in- 
vention, a series of unexpected works in a 
form that no master before him had used. 
In 1862, he painted “ Winter” and “The 
Crows,” “Sheep-feeding,” “The Wool- 
carder,” “The Stag,” “The Birth of the 
Calf,” “The Shepherdess,” and the “ Man 
Resting on the Hoe,” which raised such a 
hue and cry with nervous critics. If the 
series of works made during this curious 


| year were brought together, it would be said 


that their author must have elaborated them 
in the most quiet spirit. They all are the 
wholesome, robust offspring of Millet’s 
genius. Yet peace had not come for him. 
He was destined never to have rest except 
in, that “ place of refreshment” which he 
foresaw as the end of all his struggles. In 
our letters of this time, it will not be sur- 
prising to see the name of Rousseau con- 
stantly recurring. The friendship which 
also the 
energy which Rousseau displayed to help 
Millet, and make his talent accepted. 
Rousseau was a brave and convinced friend, 
and he had a great share in causing Millet’s 
infrequent gleams of good fortune. 
November had always been a_ black 
month for Millet, the one in which all his 
misfortunes happened, and this year had in 
store for him a tragedy, which he will tell in 
his own words. It is about a friend of 
Rousseau, who had been staying there. 


“ BARBIZON, 18th Nov., 1862. 
“The wretched Vallardi has killed himself! 
Yesterday, about eight, Louis Fouché came hastily 


| into my studio, into which I had just come, and 


said, trembling, that he had just gone into Vallar- 
di’s room at Rousseau’s, to rub him as usual; he 
had called him as he always did, and Vallardi did 


: _ | not answer ; then he put his head in the room, and 
the end of the contract, Millet owed his pur- | 


saw him on his bed covered with blood; he had not 
dared look any more, and had come to tell me. 
Imagine what a shock it wasto me. I ran there in- 
stantly with Luniot, whom we met on the way, and 
we saw the unfortunate fellow drowned in blood and 
seeming quite dead. 

“ How and why had he killed himself? I looked 
around, and saw on the little table by his bed a pair 
of scissors covered with blood, with which he must 
have struck himself. 


“Nov. 20th, BARBIZON. 

“T cannot get over the frightful impression of 
death under such dreadful conditions. The wretched 
fellow did not suffer greatly; he was orly unhappy 
because he had not enough income. He would not 
endure poverty. ‘ Poverty !’—why he had not even 
seen it in the distance! Unmarried, alone, with a 
little fortune, Rousseau, and other friends besides in 
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He never knew that fearful thing and all 


Paris. 
that comes with it. 
“The grotesque is mixed with everything, even 
death. * * * He really died for fear of dying 
in poverty! * * * His Paris friends said so. 
* * * It is by a miracle that he did not set fire to 
the house—the candle had fallen against the curtains. 
And Rousseau’s studio just above, with all his draw- 
ings, sketches, and finished canvases! * * 
Come Sunday, I need a little cheering. I have 
never experienced anything like this. ee heavy 
is the atmosphere of suicide! I am surrounded by 
an endless nightmare. I am more thar distressed. 
Come. J.-F. M.” 


For many days Vallardi’s violent death, 
and the sight of blood and voluntary self-tor- 
ture, were a horror from which Millet could 
not escape. At last, as if in a fever, he 
fixed the terrible vision in tangible shape. 
He drew the unhappy suicide on his death- 
bed. When I saw him three days later, he 
showed me the object of which his memory 


had kept a fearful remembrance—a picture | 


of blood, rage, and despair; and every- 
where the bloody hand-mark on the walls, 
and even on the window; horrible, but 
full of strength and truth. 

We have hidden many details of this year 
of labor and emotions—many a confidence 
which we keep for our own hearts. We 
are silent over his most intimate sufferings. 


We only wished to show him at home and 


let him paint his own portrait. We will 
return to his public life as an artist. 

The great struggles are not finished. The 
Salon / Here we always find Millet torn be- 
tween the indifference or the stupid surprise 
of the public, the fury or sympathy of the 
critics. He had little taste for the official 
exhibition—a big counter at which all is 
seen, judged, and sold with the alacrity of a 
stall in the fish-market ; where many a critic 
praises or blames without a blush, trying 
most of all to say something clever or funny. 

But none the less was it for Millet a 
torture-chamber. He found his pictures 
out of their element, and lost in a world 
which did not speak the same language. 
The new painting only raised a feeling of 
curiosity in him, and he said to a friend: 
“T wish I could make artists paint with 
more meditation, and critics write with less 
self-sufficiency. I would like the Salon 
closed for five years, and at the end of that 
time each artist be allowed only to send one 
nude figure, which should have no meaning. 
You would then see how many clever fel- 
lows would withdraw from competition, and 
how much want of knowledge is our modern 
disease.” 

Understanding well enough his own dan- 
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ger, Millet sent to the Sa/on of 1863 three 
pictures, one of which was an audacious 
venture : “ A Peasant Leaning on his houe.” 
“ A Woman Carding Wool,” and “ A Shep- 
herd Bringing Home his Sheep.” Having 
received a second-class medal in 1853, he 
could outrage the jury with impunity. The 
first, he well knew, would never have been 
hung by them. Apropos of this wretched 
peasant, whose tragic and sinister figure 
displeased the delicate and timid, a furious 
battle raged. Shall I reprint the bitter 
words? No. Passions were greatly ex- 
cited, and even the gentlest, Théophile Gau- 
tier, for instance, became ferocious. Paul 
de Saint Victor was not less hot, but Millet 
was bravely defended by Pelloquet and 
others, and the battle ended in a sonnet 
in the “Nain Jaune,” to Millet and his 
peasant. 

During the struggle, Millet took refuge in 
his studio, which looked like a barn, and 
for friends had a couple of casts from the 
antique, a few dried branches hung against 
the wall, and the sky, which could be seen 
through the higher panes of his window. 

In the evening, leaning on the wall of his 
garden, he gave himself up to long, silent 
meditation, watching the setting sun flood 
the woods and plains with its flaming vapors ; 
then he would go back to his family, 
strengthened in his belief, and saying to 
himself: “There lies the truth. Let us 
fight for it.” In one of these moments he 
wrote a sort of confession of faith to me: 


“ The gossip about my ‘ Man with a Aoue’ seemed 
to me all very strange, and I am obliged to you for 
letting me know it, as it furnishes me with another 
opportunity to wonder at the ideas which people 
attribute tome. In what club have my critics ever 
met me? Socialist? Why, I really might answer, 
like the Auvergnat commissionaire: ‘They say I’m 
a Saint-Simonist. It isn’t true. I don’t know 
what it is.’ 

“Ts it impossible to admit that one can have some 
sort of an idea in seeing a man devoted to gaining 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. Some tell me 
that I deny the charms of the country. I find much 
more than charms. I find infinite glories. I see as 
well as they do the little flowers of which Christ 
said that Solomon. in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these. I see the halos of dandelions, 
and the sun, which spreads out beyond the world 
its glory in the clouds. But I see as well, in the 
plain, the steaming horses at work, and in a rocky 
me a man, all worn out, whose ‘an /’ you have 

eard since morning, and who tries to straighten 
himself a moment and breathe. The drama is sur- 
rounded by beauty. 

“It is not my invention. This ‘cry of the 
ground’ has been heard long ago. My critics are 
men of taste and education, but ae put myself 
in their shoes, and as I have never seen anything 
but fields since I was born, I try to say as best I can 
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what I saw and felt when I was at work. Those 
who want to do better have, I’m sure, full chance. 

“] stop, for you know how garrulous I become 
when I begin this subject. But I would like to say 
how flattered I felt by the articles you sent me. 
you happen to know the authors, tell them of the 
pleasure I took in Gm * * * 

“ J.-F. MILLet.” 


Soon after this letter, Millet wrote a letter 
to Pelloquet apropos of articles published in 
« L’Exposition.” Pelloquet had it printed 
in the “ Moniteur du Calvados,” and I will 
give it at length. We can see Millet’s opin- 
jon on art, and the virility of his mind. 


“ BARBIZON, June 2d, 1863. 

“MONSIEUR: I am very much pleased at the 
manner in which you speak of my pictures at the 
Exhibition. The pleasure is especially great be- 
cause of your manner of speaking of art in general. 
You belong to the very small number of persons 
who believe, (alas for those who do not believe it) 
that all art is a language, and that a language is 
made to express thoughts. Say it, and say it over 
again! Perhaps it will make some one reflect. If 
more people believed it, we would not see so much 
aimless writing and painting. It is called skillful, 
and those who make a business of it = 
praised. But truly, and if, in fact, it is re: skill, 
should it not be employed only to accomplish good 
work, and then hide itself modestly behind the work ? 
Should skill open a shop on its own account? I 
have reaad—I don’t know where— Woe to the artist 
who shows his talent before his work.’ It would 
be very absurd if the wrist took precedence of the 
brain. I do not remember, word for word, what 
Poussin says in one of his letters about the trem- 
bling of his hand, at a time when his head was in 
aol working order, but this is about the gist of it: 
And although it (the hand) is weak, yet it must still 
be the servant of the other, etc. Once more, if 
more people believed as you do, they would not so 
resolutely devote themselves to flattering bad taste 
and evil passions for their own profit and without 
care for right ; as Montaigne says so well, instead of 
naturalizing art they artificialize nature. 

“T would be glad of a chance of talking with you, 
but as that is not possible, at any rate at present, I 
will try, at the risk of boring you, to tell you some 
things which are to me matters of faith, and which I 
would like to express in my work: 

“That things should not look as if they were 
brought together by accident and for the moment, 
but that they should have among each other an in- 
nate and necessary connection. I want the people 
I paint to look as if they were dedicated to their sit- 
uation—that it would be impossible for them to ever 
think of being anything but what they are. A work 
should be all of a piece, and ple and thin, 
should be there for an end. I wish to put > | 
and fully all that is necessary, so much so that 
think things weakly said had better not be said at 
all, because they are, in a manner, deflowered and 
spoiled ; but I profess the greatest horror of useless- 
ness (however Prilliant) and “| - Such things 
can have no result but to take o e attention and 
weaken the whole.* 

* [The reader will notice that the immediately pre- 
ceding important statement of the artist’s views has 
already been made in a letter to Thoré.—Ep. S. M.] 
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“It is not so much the objects represented as the 
desire of the artist to represent them, and this desire 
creates the degree of power with which he has exe- 
cuted his work. One can say that everything is 
beautiful in its own time and place, and on the other 
hand, that nothing is beautiful which comes at the 
wrong time. 

“Let us have no weakening of character; let 
Apollo be Apollo, and Socrates be Socrates. Do 
not combine the two—they would both lose by it. 
Which is the handsomer, a straight tree or a crooked 
tree? The one that is in its place. I therefore 
conclude that the beartiful is the suitable. 

“This might be infinitely developed and proved 
by endless examples. Understand that I do not 
speak of absolute bencey, for I do not know what it 
is, and it seems to me only a tremendous joke. I 
think people who think and talk about it do so be- 
cause they have no eyes for natural objects; they 
are stultified in ‘ finished art,’ and think nature not 
rich enough to furnish all needs. Good people, 
they poetize instead of being poets. Characterize! 
that is the object. Vasari says that Baccio Bandi- 
nelli made a figure to represent Eve, but getting 
further in his work, he found that his figure was a 
little thin in the flank for an Eve. He simply gave 
her the attributes of Ceres, and the Eve became a 
Ceres. We may admit that, as Bandinelli was a 
clever man, there must have been some bits of superb 
modeling in the figure, and great knowledge, but nev- 
ertheless it had no determined character and was a 
most miserable work. It was neither fish nor flesh. 

Excuse me for having spoken at such length, 
and perhaps to so little purpose, and let me add 
that if you should be wandering in the neighbor- 
hood of Barbizon, you would favor me by stopping a 


moment at my house. J.-F. MILzer.’ 


When the Sa/on of 1863 closed, Millet felt 
that with it had ended a theatrical represen- 
tation in which he had unwillingly played 
the part of a too prominent actor. He 
returned to his drawings—compositions of 
rustic scenes. “I never can paint all I want 
to,” he said tome. “ My life would not be 
long enough, and I must express, by some 
quicker and less complicated methods, all the 
subjects which remain in my mind from my 
own home, and from the part of the country 
in which I live. The drawings, indeed, are 
my only resource. Since picture-lovers de- 
spise my paintings, I must try to find for 
these summary compositions people who 
will understand me and who can buy them.” 

Some one proposed that he should do 
some religious pictures which could be pho- 
tographed forsale. He thereupon drew the 
“ Flight into Egypt ” twice, full of mystery 
and rustic kindliness. Saint Joseph was 
seen carrying the infant Christ in his arms, 
like a precious treasure; the black night 
was only lighted by the halo around the 
child,—a beautiful thought, which Millet 
rendered like an early master. He also 
made a “ Christ Rising from the Tomb.” In 
this drawing Christ, glorified, springs toward 
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heaven as if shot from a mortar, the guards, | powerful, finishes his earthly ré/ in a dizzy. 
blinded, frightened, throw themselves on the | ing upward flight. The invention was 


ground, while the God-man, calm and | superb and new. 


(To be continued.) 


—_—_— —_>— 


FOUR LETTERS. 
(INSCRIBED TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.) 


[In an old almanac of the year 1809, against the date August 29, there is this record, “Son b.” The 
sand that was thrown upon the fresh ink seventy years ago can still be seen upon the page. ] 


Four letters on a yellow page! 
We read the story quaintly told— 
A son is born! What August day 
So lavish of its gold! 


Thy son! O young sire, hadst thou known 
What now the wide world knows of him, 
How had thy great soul thrilled with joy, 
How had thine eyes grown dim! 


Couldst thou, through all the swift, bright years, 
Have looked, with glad, far-reaching gaze, 
And seen him as he stands to-day, 
Crowned with unfading bays— 


While Love’s red roses at his feet 
Pour all their wealth of rare perfume, 
And Truth’s white lilies, pure as snow, 
His lofty way illume— 


How had thy heart’s strong throbbings shook 
The eager pen, the firm right hand, 
That threw upon this record quaint 
These grains of glittering sand! 


O irony of Time and Fate! 
That saves and loses, makes and mars, 
Keeps the small dust upon the scales, 
And blotteth out the stars! 


Kingdoms and thrones have passed away ; 
Conquerors have fallen, empires died, 
And countless sons of men gone down 
Beneath War’s crimson tide. 


The whole wide earth has changed its face ; 
Nations clasp hands across the seas; 
They speak, and winds and waves repeat 
The mighty symphonies. 


Mountains have bowed their haughty crests, 

And opened wide their ponderous doors ; 
The sea has gathered in its dead, 
Love-wept on alien shores. 


Proud cities, wrapped in fire and flame, 
Have challenged all the slumbering land ; 
Yet neither Time nor Change have touched 

These few bright grains of sand! 
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THE PURITAN HOUSEWIFE. 


THE honey-bee came to America with | 
civilization,—probably with the Pilgrims, for | 
such industrious and thrifty little people, | 
withal so warlike upon occasion, and some- | 
times without, were likely to find favor with 
the pious fathers, who themselves possessed 
and valued these traits, and, after getting 
some foothold in their new home, would | 
have had brought over in some small tub of 
a ship, tossed and buffeted across the wintry 
seas, a hive or two of real English bees. 

VoL. XXI.—14. 


1 


HONEY-BEE., 


be 
“! 


How 

the home 

feeling came 

back to the Puri- 

tan housewife when 

the little house of 

straw, built in England, 

was duly set on its bench, 

and in the first warm days 

of the early spring its inmates 

awoke to find themselves in a 

wild, strange land, and buzzed 

forth to experiment on the sap 

of the maple logs in the wood- 

pile. How sweet to her home- 

sick heart their~ familiar drowsy 

hum, and how sad the memories 

they awakened of the fields of daisies 

and violets and blooming hedgerows in 

the loved England never to be seen again. 
There was rejoicing in the straw house 
when the willow catkins in the swamp and 
along the brook-sides turned from silver to 
gold, and a happy bee must she have been 
who first found the arbutus in its hiding- 
place among the dead leaves, and the 
clusters of liverwort nodding above their 
purple-green leaves in the April wind, and 
the light drift of shad-blows that gleamed 
in the gray woods. Here were treasures 
worth forsaking even England to gather. 
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Later she found the columbine, euaten 
over the ledge, heavy with sweets unattain- 
able, and was fooled with the empty chalice 
of the bath-flower and with violets, blue as 
those of her own home, but scentless as 
spring-water. 

Catching the spirit of their masters, some 
of the bees set their light sails and vent- 
ured far into the great, mysterious forest, 
and, founding colonies in hollow trees, began 
a life of independence. Theirhoarded sweets 
became known to the bears and the Indians, 
no one knows how, or to which first. Per- 
haps the first swarm that flew wild hived 
itself inside a tree which was the winter 
home of a bear, who, climbing to his retreat 
when the first snows had powdered the green 
of the hemlocks and the russet floor of the 
woods, and backing down to his nest, found 
his way impeded by shelves of comb, filled 
with luscious sweetness the like of which no 
New England bear had ever before tasted— 
something to make his paws more savory 
sucking through the long months. Then 
the Indian, tracing him to his lair, secured a 
double prize—a fat bear, and something 
sweeter than maple sap or sugar. There 
is a tradition that an Indian wizard was 
feasted on bread and honey, and strong 
water sweetened with honey, by the wife 
of a Puritan magistrate, to the great satis- 
faction of the inner red man; and learning 
whence the lucent syrup came, he told the 
bees such tales of the flowers of the forest, 
blooming from the sunny days of mid-April 
till into the depth of winter (for he be- 
thought him that the sapless yellow blos- 
soms of his own witch-hazel would in some 
sort bear out his word), that all the young 
swarms betook themselves to the wild woods 
and made their home therein. Another 
legend is that the wizard, in some way 
learning the secret of the bees, took on the 
semblance of their queen, and led a swarm 
into the woods, where he established it in a 
hollow tree, and so began the generation of 
wild bees. 

However it came about, swarms of bees 
now and then lapsed into the primitive 
ways of life that their remote ancestors held, 
and have continued to do so down to these 
times, and will, when the freak takes them, 
utterly refuse to be charmed or terrified into 
abiding with their owners by any banging of 
pans or blowing of horns. 

No one knows who our first bee-hunter 
was, whether black bear, red Indian, or 
white hunter, but the bear or the Indian 
was likeliest to become such. Bruin’s keen 





nose was his aime to the prize, the Indian's 
sharp eyes and woodcraft his, and the white 
man improved on the primitive ways by the 
invention of the bee-box and the science of 
cross-lining. 

Bee-trees are sometimes found by acci- 
dent, as when the bees, having been be- 
guiled untimely forth by the warmth of the 
February or March sunbeams, are benumbed 
on exposure to the chill outer air and fall 
helpless and conspicuous on the snow at the 
tree’s foot; or when in more genial days 
the in-going or out-coming of the busy in- 
mates betrays their home to some hunter of 
larger game, or searcher for a particular 
kind or fashion of a timber tree. Well do] 
remember how Uncle Key, veteran of our 
then last war, first master of our post-office, 
and most obliging (#of “ gentlemanly and 
efficient”) of station-agents, discovered a 
great bee-tree on the side of the “ New 
Road ” as it truly was then, and as it is and 
always will be called, I suppose, though its 
venerable projectors have long been laid to 
rest. Alert to profit by his discovery, Uncle 
Key called to his aid a couple of stout fellows, 
and with axes and vessels to hold a hundred- 
weight or more of honey, he went to reap 
his reward. The tree was a monster; what 
an ocean of honey it might hold! There 
was no way in which it could be felled but 
right across the road, and there at last it 
lay, after much sweating of brows and lusty 
plying of axes—a barrier impassable to 
teams, athwart the commonwealth’s highway, 
and nothing in it but a nest of yellow- 
jackets! Another who suffered a like dis- 
appointment and a cruel stinging to boot, 
when asked, by one aware of the facts, “ if 
he had got much honey,” answered, as he 
rubbed open his swollen eyelids: “ No, we 
didn’t git much honey, but we broke up 
their cussed haunt.” There was a degree of 
consolation in this. 

I do not like the bee-hunter as a bee- 
hunter, for he is a ruthless and _ lawless 
slayer of old trees. I cherish an abiding 
hatred of one who cut the last of the great 
buttonwoods on Sungahnee’s bank. Think 
of his lopping down a tree whose broad 
leaves had dotted with shadow the passing 
canoes of Abenakis, in whose wide shade 
salmon swam and wild swans preened their 
snowy plumage in the old days,—and for 
a paltry pailful of honey! I hope the price 
of his ill-gotten spoils burned his fingers and 
his pocket, and was spent to no purpose; 
that the honey he ate turned to acid in his 
maw and vexed his interior with gripes 
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and colic; and I wish the bleaching bones 
of the murdered tree might arise nightly 
and confront him as a fearful ghost. Its 
roots were not in my soil, but its lordly 
branches grew in the free air which is as 
much mine as any man’s, and when they 
were laid low I wasdone a grievous and irrep- 
arable wrong. A good and thoughtful man 
has such a tender feeling for trees and the 
nghts of other men that he will think twice 
before he cuts even a sapling for his real need. 
I abhor those murdering fellows who think 
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no more of taking the life of a tree a century 
or two old than they would of killing a man. 

Nevertheless, I have good friends who 
are bee-hunters, chief among them one who 
knows enough of nature’s secrets to make the 
reputation of two or three naturalists. The 
successful issue of a bee-hunt gives the toil 
a veritable sweetening, but I think my 
friend is successful even when unsuccessful, 
and that there is something sweeter to him 
in the quest than in the finding of a well- 
filled bee-tree. 
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THE INDIAN WIZARD AND THE BEE. 


Our bee-hunter chooses August and 
September for his labor, or pastime, which- 
ever it may be called, and he can hardly 
find a pleasanter day for it than one of those 
which August sometimes brings us in its later” 
weeks—days that give us a foretaste of Sep- 
tember’s best, but are fuller of blossoms than 
they will be, though there are not enough 
flowers in the woods to keep the wild bees 
busy there. The sky is of purest blue, and 
across it a few clear-edged clouds, fleeces 
of silver and pearl, slowly drift before a 
fresh northerly breeze, and their swifter 
shadows drift across the ripening landscape 
—now darkening the green of meadow 
and pasture land, now the yellow of the 
stubble fields, and now flooding the light 
and shade of the woods with universal 
shadow. There is a wholesome coolness in 
the shade, and not too fervent warmth in the 
sunshine for one to bask comfortably therein 
if he will. The bee-hunter is burdened 
with but few implements in his chase : first 
of all, a “bee-box,” six inches or so in 
length and a little less in width and height, 
with a hinged lid in which is set a small 
square of glass; midway between this and 


the bottom is a slide dividing the box into 
two compartments, the lower one holding 

a piece of honey-comb partly filled when 
in use with a thin syrup of white sugar and 
water; then an ax, or, perhaps, no larger 
cutting tool than a jack-knife; sometimes 
a compass, and, if he be of a feeding turn 
of stomach, a dinner-pail. So equipped, 
he takes the field, seeking his small quarry 
along wood-side meadow fences, whose 
stakes and top rails alone show al 
flowery tangle of golden-rod, asters, and 
willow herb; in pastures that border th 
woods, dotted with these and thorny clumps 
of bull-thistles and the dark-green sedge 
and wild grass of the swales, overtopped by 
the dull white blossoms of. boneset, pierced 
by clustered purple spikes of vervain, and 
here and there ablaze with the fire of the 
cardinal-flower. 

Carefully looking over the flowers as he 
goes slowly along, among the bumble-bees 
and wasps that are gathering from them 
their slender stores or present food his 
quick eye discovers a honey-bee alight on 
the upright tassel of a thistle, or suc king 2 
medicated sweet from the bitter flower of 
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the boneset, or stealing the fairy’s draught 
from the little tankard of the wild balsam, or 
working a placer of golden-rod, or exploring 
a constellation of asters; and stealthily slip- 
ping the open box under her, he claps the 
cover down, and has her a fast prisoner. 
Now he darkens her cell by covering the 


glass with his hand till she has buzzed away 
her wrath and astonishment and settles on 
the bit of comb which, before catching her, 


the hunter had placed on the slide. Seeing 
through the little sky-light that she is mak- 
ing the best of the situation and is con- 
tentedly filling herself with the plentiful 
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BOXING 


fare provided, he sets the box on a stump, 
bowlder, or fence (if either be at hand—if 
not, he drives a triple-forked stake, or piles 
a few “chunks” for the purpose), and, 
opening the lid, sits or stands at a little dis- 
tance, awaiting the out-coming of the bee. 
This takes place in five minutes or so, 
when, having freighted herself, she takes 


wing and rises a few feet, circles rapidly till 
she has her bearings, and then sails swiftly 


homeward. What compass does she carry 
in her little head to guide her so truly ? 
The hunter takes no great pains to get her 
course this first trip. He places the comb 
on the closed lid of the box, replenishes its 
cells from a vial of syrup, lights his pipe, 
and disposes himself comfortably to watch 
the return of his sometime captive. The 
length of time he has to wait for this de- 


pends partly on the distance the bee has to | 
go and partly on the wealth of her swarm, | 


the members of a swarm with a scanty store 
of honey working faster than those of a rich 
one. 

But soon or late she comes humming 
back, and, beating about a little, finds the 
lure and settles upon it, fills herself, rises, 
circles, and is away again. Now the hunter 
tries his best to catch her course, and it needs 
a quick and practiced eye to follow the 
brown speck as it gyrates wildly overhead 
for a moment and then darts away on the 
“ bee-line,” straight and swift as an arrow. 
Sometimes he gets rid of the uncomfortable 
twisting of the neck which such rapid eye- 
following requires when sitting or standing, 
by lying on his back near the box. 

The bee has told her people of the easily 
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| gotten nectar, and, when next returning, 


brings a companion with her, and at each 
return perhaps another, till, may be, a dozen 
are busy about the comb, and, as each 
flies homeward, the hunter strives to get its 
line of flight. Having this line pretty well 
established, if their journeys are evidently 
short he follows it into the wood, and per- 
haps has the luck of finding the tree in a 
few minutes. 

Our bee-hunter has no helpful bird, as the 
African bee-hunter has, to lead him by voice 
and flight to the hidden sweets, but must 
depend altogether on his own sharp eyes 
and skill. He takes little note of anything 
unconnected with his quest as he pushes 
through the brushwood and briers, and 
tramples the ferns under foot. The pack 
of half-grown grouse that go whirring away 
from his very feet may startle him with the 
suddenness of their uprising, but further than 
this he notices them as little as he does the 
jays that scold him or the squirrels that jeer 
at him, but holds right onward, his eye 
climbing every tree on the line that gives 
sign of hollow-heartedness, searching ever) 
foot of its length for the knot-hole, wood- 
pecker’s boring, or crevice which may be 
the gate of the bee’s castle. Finding this, 
he takes formai possession by right of dis- 
covery, and hoists his flag on the walls, or, 
to be more exact, carves his initials on the 
bark. 

If the bees are long in going and coming, 
he removes the comb to the bottom of the 
box, and, when some of the bees have set- 
tled on it, closes the lid. Then he jars the 
box till the bees rise to the top, when he 
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shuts them off from the comb by closing 
the slide. This is to prevent them from 
besmearing themselves with the syrup while 
being “moved up on the line,” which is now 
to be done. 

The hunter strikes into the woods at a 
smart pace, but carefully keeping his course 
and nursing his box tenderly under his arm. 
So going for twenty, thirty, forty, or more 
rods, but not too far, in some convenient 
little opening or clearing, if he comes 
to it, he “sets up” again and lets 
the bees on the comb, where they fill ,-~ 
themselves and go and come as before. * 
But—so my bee-hunting friend tells 
me—if the box has been unwittingly 
carried beyond their home, somehow 
the bees fail to find it again, as they 
do if it is set up very near the tree on 
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them, backing up against a great basswood 
to rest, was stung midway between his head 
and his heels, that part of his person hap- 
pening to block the entrance, so low that it 
had been overlooked, to what proved to be 
an eighty-pound bee-tree. My particular 
bee-hunter was puzzled by a swarm this 
season which he found at last in a fallen 
tree, and so was saved the labor of much 
chopping. 
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the side it was approached on. In the last 
case they probably overfly it, but both fail- 
ures seem strange in such wise little folk. 

“ Cross-lining” is done by setting up at 
some little distance from the line already 
established, and getting a new one. 
this intersects the old, there, of course, the 
bee-tree is, but it is not the easiest thing in 
the world to find even then, for there may 
be a dozen trees about this not very well de- 
fined point, each of which is likely enough, 
as looks go, to be the particular one. 

A couple of our bee-hunters had looked 
long for a tree on their line when one of 


Where | 


| Like other mortals, the bee-hunter has his 
| disappointments, as when the bees that he 
| has lined through woods and across fields 
| for a whole day, perhaps, or even longer, 
lead him at last to the sheltered hives of 
some farm-house ; or more than this, when, 
| having found his tree and put his mark 
upon it, he goes at the first opportunity to 
cut it and finds that he has been forestalled 
by some freebooter, who has left him only 
the fallen tree, some fragments of empty 
comb, and the forlorn survivors of the harried 
swarm. 
When the stronghold of the bees is 
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sapped by the hunter’s ax and topples 


somewhat dirty, from the manner in which 


down, in many cases the garrison appears to | it is obtained, is thought by many to be 


be so overwhelmed by the calamity as to | better than the honey of the hives. 


offer little or no resistance; but often the 
doughty little amazons fight so bravely for 


I never 
knew one who loved the woods much that 


| did not find wild meat more toothsome than 


home and honey, that their assailants are | tame; and such may easily believe that this 


obliged to smother them with a “smudge” of 
dead leaves or straw before they can secure 
their booty. 

The honey of the woods, though apt to be 


| honey holds something of the aroma of the 


wild flowers from which it is so largel) 
gathered, and has caught a woodsy flavor 
from its wild surroundings. 


PETER THE GREAT AS RULER AND REFORMER* II. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE REVOLT AND THE PUNISHMENT OF THE 
STRELTSI. 


As soon as he arrived in Moscow, Peter 
threw himself with feverish haste into the 
investigation of what had been the cause of 
his sudden return—the revolt of the Streltsi 
regiments. 

Ever since the downfall of Sophia, the 
Streltsi had had abundant reasons for com- 
plaint. They had passed long terms of 
service on the southern frontier, taking them 
away from their wives and families, and 
from their business affairs, for we must not 
forget that the Streltsi were more in the 
nature of a national guard or militia than 
of a regular army,—living at home, and in 
ordinary times carrying on occupations of 
peace. They had been treated with dis- 
trust, and even with something like contempt 


| the play-troops of Peter. 


by Peter ; in his sham-fights the Streltsi had 
always formed the enemy’s troops, and had 
always been defeated, and were thus placed 
in opposition to the regular soldiery, and to 
At the two sieges 
of Azof they had suffered much; they had 
lost many men in the assaults ; they had en- 
dured many privations on the march; and 
they had been severely punished for want 
of discipline. All of this they ascribed to 
the influence of the foreigners. Seeing how 
the Tsar protected and encouraged foreign- 
ers, how he enjoyed their society, and how 
he had almost transferred his capital to 
the German suburb, their hatred was very 
natural. After the siege of Azof, four regi- 
ments were left there for the protection of 
the colony. When Peter was in Branden- 
burg, and received news of the double elec- 
tion to the Polish throne, and of the possi- 


| bility that the Prince de Conti might make 


an attempt to employ force, he, in order to 
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be ready to assist King Augustus, ordered 
to the Polish frontier an army composed 

ly of Streltsi and partly of levies in the 
old Russian style—that is, retainers of the 
great noblemen. For this purpose, instead 
of sending to the frontier the Streltsi then in 
Moscow, six regiments were sent from there 
to Azof, and the four regiments already at 
Azof were ordered to the frontier. These 
men had been a long time at Azof engaged 
in severe labor,—building fortifications,— 
they had a long march, and they were 
not even allowed to pass through Moscow, 
much less to halt there for a short time to 
see their wives and families. Some of them 
resolved to return to Moscow at any cost. 
There were gradual desertions from the 
army, and in the latter part of March one 
hundred and fifty-five runaways appeared 
in Moscow, with petitions that they should 
all be allowed to return, as they were suf- 
fering from want of provisions and want of 
pay. This sudden arrival threw the boyars 
into consternation, and the deserters were 
ordered to leave Moscow by the. 13th of 
April and rejoin their regiments. At the 
conclusion of their respite, the Streltsi, in- 
stead of going away, came in a noisy crowd 
to their department and demanded to be 
allowed to present their case. Prince 
Troekurof agreed to receive four deputies, 
but no sooner had they begun to speak 
than, with the political unwisdom so char- 
acteristic of the hasty-tempered boy4ars of 
that time, he commenced abusing and 
scolding them, and had them arrested. On 
their way to prison they were rescued by 
their comrades, and it became necessary to 
expel them from the town. In the conflict 
one man was killed, and another was 
arrested and sent to Siberia. 

The Streltsi returned to Toropétz, where 
the army was then encamped, bringing not 
only their complaints, but strange reports 
of what they had heard and seen at Mos- 
cow. They had found what all Russians 
had so long hated,—a government of boyars, 
accompanied with extortion, bribery, injus- 
tice, and misrule.* The Tsar was away, 
and it was said that he had become entirely 
German, that he had abandoned the ortho- 
dox faith, that the country was to be given 
up to the foreigners, and that for true Rus- 
sians there was no hope. For weeks noth- 
ing had been heard from the Tsar, and the 
alarm which was evident among the rulers 


* According to Guarient, the Austrian embassa- 
dor, this charge was only too true. 
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and among Peter's friends, as shown by the 


| letters of Vinius and Ramodandfsky, easily 


spread, with exaggerations, to the common 
people. It was reported that the Tsar was 
dead, that the life of the Tsarévitch was in 
danger, that the ears of the Tsaritsa had 
been boxed by the boyars, that the prin- 
cesses were almost starved and had to ask 
aid of their friends, and that the boy4ér Tik- 
hon Stréshnef desired to make himself Tsar. 
The reports of these deserters had suffi- 
ciently excitea the minds of their comrades, 
when a decree arrived dispersing the army, 
but ordering the Streltsi, instead of returning 
to Moscow, to take up their quarters in the 
towns of Viadzma, Biélaya, Rzhef, Volodomi- 
roro, and Dorogobuzh, while the deserters 
were to be sent into exile, with their wives 
and children, on the frontier of Little Rus- 
sia. Neither Prince Michael Ramodanof- 
sky, the general-in-chief, nor their colonels, 
could restrain the riotous disposition of the 
Streltsi. Those who had been already ar- 
rested were released by their comrades, and 
the deserters easily succeeded in conceal- 
ing themselves among the different regi- 
ments, sure of protection. Their surrender 
was refused, and finally, after some halts 
and hesitations, the Streltsi began to march 
toward Moscow. The news of their ap- 
proach excited a general panic, well-to-do 
people began to leave the capital, and the 
Government was at its wits’ end. Fears 
were entertained of an insurrection of the 
serfs and common people, and there were 
disputes among the boy4rs as to the proper 
measures to be taken. At last it was de- 
cided to send against them the boydar 
Shéin, General Gordon, and Prince Koltséf- 
Massalsky, with four thousand regular sol- 
diers and twenty-five cannon. The troops 
came up with the rioters at the village of 
Vozkresénsky, about thirty miles north- 
west of Moscow, where the Patriarch Nikon 
had established his still celebrated monas- 
tery of the New Jerusalem, and while Shéin 
was engaged in negotiations and in receiv- 
ing the complaints of the rioters, Gordon, 
after taking up a commanding position, 
gradually surrounded the camp of the Streltsi 
with his troops. General Gordon was him- 
self sent to the camp of the Streltsi, and, as 
he says, “ used all the rhetoric I was master 
of, but all in vain.” The foreigner hav- 
ing failed, a Russian, Prince Koltséf-Mas- 
salsky, then undertook to persuade the 
rioters to submit. He had no better suc- 
cess, but, as a final epitome of their com- 
plaints and griefs, the sergeant Zorin gave 
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him a draft of an unfinished petition, which | 


recited “ the faithful services of themselves, 


their fathers, and their ancestors to the | 
Tsars according to the common Christian | 


faith ; that they had always intended to keep 
to orthodoxy, as prescribed by the holy 
Apostolic Church; * * that they had 
been ordered to serve in different towns for 
a year at a time, and that, when they were 
in front of Azof, by the device of a heretic 
and foreigner, Fransko Lefort, in order to 
cause great harm to orthodoxy, he, Fransko, 
had led the Moscow Streltsi under the wall 
at a wrong time, and, by putting them in 
the most dangerous and bloody places, 
many of them had been killed ; that by his 
device a mine had been made under the 
trenches, and that by this mine he had also 
killed three hundred men and more.” With 
much other complaining about the losses 
they had met with at Azof, the hard service 
which they had endured ever since, and the 
bad treatment they had to suffer from their 
generals, the petition concluded by saying 
that “they had heard that in Moscow 
there is great terror, and for that reason the 
town is shut up early, and only opened at 
the second or third hour of the following 
day, that the whole people are suffering 
great insolence, and that they had heard 
that Germans are coming to Moscow who 
have their beards shaved, and publicly 
smoke tobacco, to the discredit of ortho- 
doxy.” It was, of course, impossible for 
Shéin to comply with Zorin’s request that a 
paper which, in disguise of a petition, was 
an attack on the favorite of the Tsar, on 
the Tsar himself, and on all his ideas, 
should be read publicly before the army. 
The Streltsi showing no signs of giving in, 
twenty-five cannon were fired over their 
heads. Encouraged, rather than discour- 
aged, by this, the Streltsi beat their drums 
and waved their banners, the priests chanted 
prayers, and they advanced to attack the 
troops. A few more rounds were fired, and 
the Streltsi dispersed in all directions and 
sought refuge in the houses and barns of the 
village, after losing fifteen killed and thirty- 
seven wounded, 
about an hour. Those who ran away were 
caught. An investigation was immediately 
made by Shéin, accompanied by torture and 
torment, 130 men were executed, and 1860 
imprisoned in various monasteries and strong- 
holds. 

On the way home from Vienna, Peter 
had received letters from Gordon and 
others, telling him of Shéin’s victory, and of 


The whole affair occupied | 


RULER AND REFORMER. 


the punishment meted out to the rebellious. 
Vinius wrote : 

“ Not one got away; the worst of them were sent 
on the road to the dark life with news of their 
brethren to those already there, who, I think, are 
imprisoned in a special place; for Satan, 1 imagine, 


fears lest they may get up a rebellion in hell, and 
drive him out of his realms.” 


When Peter came to learn the details of 
the revolt, and the proceedings of the 
trial of the ringleaders, he was dissatisfied, 
Two questions disturbed his mind, and on 
neither of them was there thrown any light: 
How far was Sophia implicated in this dis- 
turbance ? and had there been any plot 
against his life on the part of the dissatis- 
fied members of the nobility? To satisfy 
himself on these points, he had all those 
Streltsi who were kept under guard in the 
prisons and monasteries brought in batches 
to Preobrazhénsky, where he instituted a 
criminal investigation on a tremendous scale. 
A criminal investigation at that time meant 
the application of torture to obtain confes- 
sions, and he established fourteen torture 
chambers, which were presided over by the 
Russians he had most confidence in for that 
sort of work.* In these chambers about 
twenty men were examined daily, except 
Sunday. The Tsar was himself present at 
the torture, and personally questioned those 
who seemed most criminal. Torture at that 
time in Russia was, as it had long been, of 
three kinds—the daéégs, the knout, and fire. 
In the administration of the datégs, a man 
was held down by two persons, one at his 
head and the other at his feet, who struck 
at his bare back in turn with da/égs,—little 
rods of the thickness of the finger,—“ keep- 
ing time as smiths do at an anvil until their 
rods are broken in pieces, and then they 
take fresh ones until ordered to stop.” “ ‘The 
knout is a thick, hard thong of leather of 
about three feet and a half long, with a 
ring or kind of swivel like a flail at the 
end of it, to which the thong is fastened.” 
The executioner strikes the criminal “so 
many strokes on the bare back as are ap- 
pointed by the judge, first making a step 
back and giving a spring forward at every 
stroke, which is laid on with such force 
that the blood flies at every stroke, and 


* These were Prince Peter Prozoréfsky, Prince 
Michael Tcherkdsky, Prince Vladimir Dolgortky, 
Prince Ivan Troektrof, Prince Boris Galitsyn, Sh¢in, 
Prince Michael Ramodandfsky, Stréshnef, Prince 
Theodore Stcherbatof, Prince Peter Lvof, Ivan Gol- 
ovin, Simeon Yaz¥kof, Prince Theodore Ramodan- 
éfsky, and Zétof. 
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leaves a wheal behind as thick as a man’s 
finger; and these masters, as the Russians 
call them, are so exact at their own work 
that they very rarely strike two strokes 
in the same place, but lay them on the 
whole length and breadth of a man’s back, 
by the side of each other, with great dex- 


terity, from the top of the man’s shoulders | 


down to the waistband of his breeches.” 


The criminal was usually hoisted upon the | 
| a last resort, “ Prince Basil Galitsyn, if he 


back of another man, but sometimes his 
hands were tied behind him, and he was then 
drawn up by a rope, while a heavy weight 
was affixed to his feet,so that he hung there 
with his shoulders out of joint. In tortur- 
ing a man by fire, “ his hands and feet are 
tied, and he is then fixed on a long pole, as 
upon a spit, which being held at each end 
by two men, he has his raw back roasted 
over. the fire, and is then examined and 
called upon by a writer to confess.” In 
this way, 1714 men were examined, and 
Guarient and Korb write that thirty fires 
were daily burning at Preobrazhénsky for 
this purpose. 

In spite of all these horrors, Peter ascer- 
tained almost nothing. No boy4r nor per- 
son of distinction was found to have taken 
part in any plot, or to have instigated the 
riot. Nothing more could be brought out 


than the discontent of the Streltsi, their | 


hatred to foreigners, and their consequent 
rebellion. 
long time before any revelations were made 


at all, and finally all that was alleged, under | 
the severest torture, was that two letters | 
purporting to be from Sophia were read in | 
These letters urged the | 


the Streltsi camp. 
Streltsi to come to Moscow, to attack the 
town, and to call Sophia to the throne. The 
wives of the Streltsi, all the bed-chamber 


women and attendants of the princesses, | 
even poor beggars who had received their | 


charity, were examined and tortured; the 
princesses themselves were personally exam- 


ined by Peter without torture, and yet noth- | 


ing could be found which in any way traced 
these letters to Sophia. The most that was 


discovered was that her sisters sometimes | 


sent Sophia notes hidden in linen and cloth- 


ing, and that they had informed her that the | 


Streltsi were all coming to Moscow, and 
would probably be punished; to which she 


was reported to have replied that “ she was | 
| some hanged, some beheaded, and others 


very sorry for them.” No great evidence 
of guilt this! Sophia herself said to her 
brother, that she had never sent any letter 
to the Streltsi, and that as to calling her to 
the throne, it needed no letter from her, as 





With regard to Sophia, it was a | 


21t 


they must well remember that up to 1689 she 
had ruled the state. Many Streltsi declared, 
under torture, that they believed the Tsar 
to have died abroad; that they therefore 


| intended to revenge themselves on the for- 
| eigners and destroy the German suburb, to 


kill the boy4rs who had oppressed them, 
and then to ask Sophia to rule them; and that 
had she refused, they would have asked the 
Tsarévitch, or the other princesses, and as 


were still alive, for he had always been 
merciful to them.” 

The written depositions of all the per- 
sons examined in this investigation are still 
in existence in the Russian archives, and on 
a careful analysis they seem to prove very 
little. Peter, however, chose to be satisfied 
of the complicity of his sister, and as the 
only method of preventing her from again 
engaging in intrigue, he forced her to take 
religious vows. Under the name of the 
nun Susanna she was confined under the 
strictest surveillance, guarded by a hundred 
soldiers, in the Novodevitchy monastery, 
where she had already lived for nine years. 
In close confinement, not allowed to see 
even the members of her family except 
under the greatest precautions, she lived on 
until 1704. Her sister Martha was also 
made a nun in a convent at Alex4ndrofsky, 
under the name of Margaret, and died there 
in 1707. ‘The Princess Catherine, who was 
strongly suspected on account of certain 
relations which she had had with a deacon, 
succeeded in escaping. She was proved to 
be guilty of nothing more than dallying 
with sorcery and witchcraft, heinous as that 
offense was. 

The execution of the first batch of Streltsi 
examined (341 men) took place on the roth 
of October. Only 201 were actually put to 
death,—five were beheaded at Preobrazhén- 
sky, 196 were hanged along the walls of 
Moscow,—and at the gates a hundred who 
were under twenty years of age were 
branded in the right cheek and sent into 
exile, and the remaining forty were detained 
for further examination. This execution 
took place, at least in part, in the presence 
of the Tsar himself and of most of the for- 
eign ministers and embassadors, who were 
specially invited to be present. Of the 
second batch, 770 men were executed— 


broken on the wheel. Of this number, 195 
were hanged on a large square gallows in 
front of the cell of Sophia at the Novode- 
vitchy monastery, and three remained hang- 





ing all the winter under her very window, one 
of them holding in his hand a folded paper 
to represent a petition. Long files of carts 
carried the Streltsi to the place of execution. 
Each cart contained two men seated back 
to back, with lighted candles in their hands. 
Their wives and children ran weeping and 
shrieking alongside; the populace stood 
silent, cursing the Tsar under their breath ; 
except the nobles and the foreigners, every 
one sympathized with the criminals. In gen- 
eral the Streltsi met their death with great 
stolidity ; “ there was a kind of order among 
the unfortunate wretches; they all followed 
one another in turn, without any sadness on 
their features, or any horror of their im- 
minent death.” “ When the execution was 
over, it pleased the Tsar’s majesty to sup at 
General Gordon’s ; but he showed no sign 
of cheerfulness, insisting to several upon the 
obstinacy and stubbornness of the crim- 
inals. He detailed with indignant words to 
General Gordon and the Muscovite mag- 
nates present, that one of the condemned 
was so insolent that he dared, just as he was 


about lying down upon the beam, to address | 


the Tsar with these words: ‘ Make way, 
my Lord,—it is for me to le here.’” 
Further executions took place during the 
winter, and some of the trials were actually 
prolonged for several years without great 
result. One execution took place in 1707. 
The heads of many were placed on spikes 
and their bodies remained heaped up at the 
place of execution, while others remained 
hanging to the gallows and to beams put 
through the battlements of the walls for 
nearly the whole winter. About the middle 
of March, 1068 bodies were taken down and 
heaped up outside the town along the roads. 
Here they remained two weeks more before 
they were buried, and commemorative pil- 
lars with heads spiked on top were erected 
on the spot. It is necessary to add that 
this proceeding was only possible in such a 
large town because the weather in Moscow 
in winter is always below freezing point. 
The times were cold, and people in Rus- 
sia were accustomed to scenes of blood,* 
yet such general horror was felt at these 
tortures and executions that the Patriarch 
felt it his duty to take a picture of the Vir- 
gin and exhort the Tsar to mercy. But 
Peter, resenting the intervention, inveighed 
against the Patriarch: “ What wilt thou with 


* Kotdéshikhin, writing in the time of the Tsar 
Alexis, said that there were fifty executioners in 
Moscow and that none of them was ever idle. 
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thy image, or what business is it of thine to 
come here? Hence forthwith, and put 
that image in the place where it may be 
venerated. Know that I reverence God 
and His most holy Mother more earnestly, 
perhaps, than thou dost. It is the duty of 
my sovereign office, and a duty that I owe 
to God, to save my people from harm, and 
to prosecute, with public vengeance, crimes 
that tend to the common ruin.” 
Disagreeable as it is to believe, the evi- 
dence of several personal observers is that 
Peter compelled many of his courtiers and 
nobles to act as executioners, and on one 
day, in the presence of the Tsar, 109 per- 
sons were beheaded at Preobrazhénsky by 
the nobles of his court. It is said that 
Menshik6f especially distinguished himself 
by his cruelty. Whether Peter was himself 
guilty of immersing his own hands in his 
subjects’ blood remains a question. It is 
positively asserted both by Guarient, the 
Austrian embassador, in his official reports, 
and by his secretary Korb, in his diary,* but 
both admit that they were not present, 
and had it from hearsay, while Gordon 
and Zhelyabizhky, who were certainly bet- 


| ter informed, make no mention of this, 


though they speak of the executions by the 
nobles. At all events, these horrible occur- 
rences inspired the common people with a 
belief in the cruelty and blood-thirstiness of 
Peter. It was said that neither he nor Ram- 
odandfsky could sleep until they had tasted 
blood. Prince Ramodanofsky seems to have 
excelled every one in Russia as a criminal 
judge. Hecould even rival Jeffreys. Once 
the anger of Peter, then in Holland, was 
aroused by Jacob Bruce coming to him with 
scars which he ascribed to the fire-torture 
of Ramodandfsky. Peter put an angry 
postscript to a letter he wrote: “ Beast! 
How long are you going to burn people? 
Even here people have come wounded 
by you. Cease your acquaintance with 
Iv4shka, or it will be taken out of your 
wretched skin.” Ramodandfsky, in justify- 





* The diary of Korb is excellent authority for the 
details of the tortures and executions. It is to be 
corrected in some respects by the official reports. 
But it cannot be read without horror. It was pub- 
lished in 1700 at Vienna, with the imperial privilege 
for copyright. The book was offensive to Peter, 
and the privilege was wrongly interpreted. On the 
pee of the Tsar many copies were destroyed, 
and scarcely a dozen are now known to exist. It is 
accessible in an English translation, which I have 
quoted after verifying it with a copy of the original 
in the library at Frascati, founded by the Cardinal 
Duke of York. 
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ing his treatment of Bruce, defends himself 
from the charge of drunkenness, for which 
he says he has no time, and leaves that to 
Peter : 

“TI have no time to keep acquaintance 
with Ivashka. J am always washing my- 
self in blood. It is your affair in your 
leisure to keep up acquaintance with 
Ivashka, but we have no leisure.” 

It is hard to conce‘ve how a man of the 
natural good humor and good disposition 
of Peter, especially so impulsive as he was, 
could lend himself to such excesses. It 
shows what remarkable obstinacy and 
strong will he had when following a fixed 
idea. At the same time, it leads us to 
reflect with what responsibility a man is 
weighted who uses an authority over millions 
in this way to carry out ideas in which few 
besides himself believe. 

While the examinations were going on at 
Moscow, the six regiments of Streltsi at 
Azof had become excited over the news 
of the rebellion of their comrades, and 
showed signs of acting in a like manner. 
They were insubordinate; they complained 
bitterly of being kept so long away from 
home, of the hard work they did on the 
fortifications, and especially of the bad 


treatment they met with from the foreign 
officers. Among them were men who had 
taken part in the rebellion of Sténka RaAzin, 
and many wished those times to return. 
They threatened, with the help of the Don 
Cossacks, to march back to Moscow, kill 
the boydrs and foreigners, and assert their 


own will. One of them pithily summed up 
their complaint by saying: “There are 
boyars in Moscow, Germans in ,Azof, 
demons in the water, and worms in the 
earth.” The reports which subsequently 
reached them of the punishments of their 
comrades at Moscow, after Peter’s return, 
proved to them that it was better to keep 
quiet. Nevertheless, investigations had al- 
ready begun, and they came in for their 
share of the punishment. 

When the trials were all over, a decree 
was issued abolishing the Streltsi. Their 
houses and lands in Moscow were taken 
from them, and they were all sent into exile 
in the country, and became simple villagers. 
It was strictly forbidden to receive them 
into the military service as soldiers, and it 
was forbidden to protect or to give assist- 
ance to the widows or children of those who 
had been executed. It was only afterward, 
in 1702 and 1704, when there was every 
need of troops against the Swedes, that 
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some regiments of soldiers were formed out 
of the former Streltsi. 

The Streltsi of other towns, who had 
taken no part in the revolt of their comrades 
in Moscow, were continued in existence, 
and subsequently did good service in the 
Swedish war. After the revolt of Astrak- 
hn they were also abolished. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TSARITSA IS SENT TO A CLOISTER. 


WE have already said that Peter did not 
visit his wife on his arrival at Moscow. He 
at once took steps to have her removed to ¢ 
convent, and made inquiries as to why his 
previous orders on the subject had not been 
obeyed. Monks and nuns were dead to the 
world, and to force a wife to take the veil in 
a convent was, in those days, the customary 
method of divorcing her. Peter had long 
wished for a separation, and had resolved on 
this plan. Hints of it had got out, and his 
intentions were gossiped about in letters to 
Leibnitz and others. The Tsar had written 
from London to Stréshnef, to Leo Nar- 
yshkin, and to her confessor, to persuade the 
Tsaritsa voluntarily to take religious vows. 
She obstinately refused to comply. On re- 
turning to Amsterdam, Peter renewed his 
request, and this time pressed Ramodanéf- 
sky to use his influence. The Patriarch 
excused himself to the Tsar for having 
accomplished nothing, and laid the blame 
on several priests and boyars who had hin- 
dered it. Peter at last had a personal 
interview with his wife in the house of 
Ninius, and argued with her for four 
hours. Three weeks afterward, the Tsaré- 
vitch Alexis, now nearly nine years old, was 
taken from his mother and confided to the 
care of Peter’s sister Natalia, at Preobra- 
zhénsky. The Tsaritsa Eudoxia, willingly 
or unwillingly, was put into a common post- 
cart, and taken without suite or attendants 
to the Pokréfsky convent, at Suzdal, where 
ten months afterward, by a decree of the 
Tsar, she was forced to take the veil under 
the name of the nun Helen. 

Once there, Peter seemed to forget all 
about her. Sophia and Martha still received 
the same income as the other princesses, 
and were allowed to have personal attend- 
ants, while no money was sent to Eudoxia, 
all her personal attendants were taken from 
her, and she was reduced to the condition 
of asimple nun. At times she was really 





in want, and had recourse to her brother 
Abraham Lopikhin and his wife. In one 
of her secret letters, she asks them to send 
her some wine and fish. “ Although I do 
not drink myself,” she wrote, “ yet I must 
have something to offer to people. Here 
there is nothing at all; everything is spoiled. 
Although I am very troublesome to you, 
yet what am I to do? While I am alive 
kindly give me drink and food, and clothe 
me.” Her family was generous to her, and 
the Tsaritsa did not long keep the veil nor 
the attire of a nun, and in throwing them 
off she also threw off the special virtues of 
the cloister. She lived in a cell arranged 
in worldly style, wearing the attire and 
the diadem of a Russian princess, enjoying 
the frendship and intimacy of some of the 
people of the vicinity as well as of a major 
then on recruiting service, visiting the neigh- 
boring convents, and exchanging secret cor- 
respondence with her family and others. 
Strangely enough, so little thought was 
taken of her by Peter that all this remained 
unknown to him, or at least unnoticed by 
him, for nearly twenty years. She never 
lost the hope of being recalled to Moscow. 
In 1703, she wrote to Stréshnef: “ Have 
mercy on me, a poor woman ; beg our Lord for 
grace. How long must I live thus without 
seeing him or my son, or hearing from him ? 
This is now my fifth year of misery, and my 
Lord shows no mercy. Petition my Lord 
to let me hear of his health, and to see my 
relations.” After twenty years we shall meet 
with her again. 

The exact cause of the separation of 
Peter from his wife is unknown. There ap- 
parently was no one charge imputed to her, 
although Peter long afterward speaks of 
her as having been made a nun on account 
of her “opposition and suspicions.” What 
is perfectly well known is that the marriage 
had not been one of love on Peter’s part, 
that Eudoxia was without education, and 
adhered to the old-fashioned ways in which 
she had been brought up, and that she hated 
foreigners, especially Lefort and those whom 
Peter liked the most. It is always danger- 
ous to the peace of the family when a wife 
endeavors to alienate her husband from his 
friends. To this, Eudoxia added jealousy, 
and Peter knew that he was not blameless. 
Her attempted interference with his friend- | 
ships and amusements made him angry, | 
her jealousy and suspicions of his relations in | 
the German suburb annoyed him ; her marks | 
of affection, her letters, and her attempts to 
keep or regain his love wearied him. | 
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With the German goldsmith’s daughter 
Anna Mons, who was the cause of Eudoxia’s 
jealousy, Peter’s relations became daily more 
open and public. Together with the Tsar, 
she stood as sponsor at the christening of a 
son of the Danish Envoy, and on her birth- 
day the Tsar dined at her mother’s house. 
She was very pretty, fairly well educated, 
bright and quick in conversation, and there 
is every reason to believe that she might 
have succeeded in supplanting the Tsaritsa 
on the throne as well as in the Tsar’s affec- 
tions, had it not been that she sometimes 
exercised her power too plainly, and that 
she was grasping, ever eager for money and 
presents, and used her favor to push forward 
her own relations and friends. A _hand- 
some house, almost a palace, was built for 
her, and a fine and productive estate given 
her. Her relations with Peter continued un- 
interruptedly until the end of 1703, when 
Peter for the first time met the Esthonian 
girl, Catherine, who subsequently became 
Empress. Thinking, perhaps, that she would 
attach the Tsar more firmly to herself by 
making him jealous, Miss Mons began to 
coquet with the Prussian minister Kayser- 
ling, who fell deeply in love with her, and, 
proud to be a rival of the Tsar, offered to 
marry her. Seeing that she was losing the 
Tsar’s affections, and wishing to establish 
herself, she was ready to accept this pro- 
posal, and asked the Tsar's consent, not in 
person, but through Menshik6f, who disliked 
her, and was putting Catherine forward with 
ends of his own in view. Peter was indig- 
nant, revoked the grant of her estate, and 
took away his portrait set in diamonds, say- 
ing that she could have no further use for 
it, as she had preferred a wretched slave to 
the orginal. Together with her mother 
and her sister, she was placed under arrest 
in her own house. Two years later, when 
Peter’s anger had somewhat cooled down, 
the members of the Mons family, although 
still nominally under arrest, were allowed to 
visit the Lutheran church, and were shortly 
afterward given full liberty. In 1707, at 
Lublin, at a banquet given by Prince Men- 
shikéf on Peter’s name’s-day, Kayserling, 
whose love was still ardent, and who was 


| still desirous of the marriage, tried to per- 


suade the Tsar to take her brother, Wilhelm 
Mons, into the military service.* Peter had 


* Wilhelm Mons subsequently entered the Rus- 
sian service and became Court Chamberlain. He 
embittered the last days of the Tsar by an in- 
trigue with the Empress Catherine, for which he 
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been in very good humor, but no sooner 
was the name of Mons mentioned than he 
flew into a passion, and said: “I educated 
the girl Mons for myself, with the sincere 
intention of marrying her, but since she was 
enticed and inveigled away by you, I donot 
want to hear nor know about her or any of 
her relations.” Kayserling undertook to 
defend her, when Menshik6f, taking the side 
of the Tsar, expressed strong opinions about 
her. Both got angry, Menshik6f gave Kay- 
serling a blow on the breast, and Kayserling 
slapped Menshik6f’s face, while vile epithets 
were used on both sides. Kayserling, find- 
ing his sword gone, tried to retreat, but, as 
usual at feasts of this kind, the doors were 
locked. The Tsar, who after trying to 
reconcile them had left the room, came 
back and asked Kayserling what he was 
plotting, and whether he was not trying to 
fight. “I myself am plotting nothing,” 
Kayserling answered, “ and cannot fight be- 
cause they have taken away my sword, but 
if I do not receive the satisfaction I desire 
from Your Majesty, I am ready in any other 
place to fight with Prince Menshikd6f.” 
Peter then exclaimed that he would fight 
Kayserling himself, and drew his sword, as 
did also Menshikéf. Shafirof threw him- 
self in front of them, and begged them not 
to touch the minister. The bystanders, to 
protect Kayserling, pushed him out of the 
room, but the soldiers who guarded the 
door, out of excess of zeal, gave him a good 
drubbing. The minister, in spite of mes- 
sages from Peter and Menshik6f, reported 
this incident to his sovereign and demanded 
ample satisfaction; but it-did not suit the 
King of Prussia to quarrel, and the matter was 
arranged. Kayserling wrote most humble 
letters of apology to the Tsar and to Men- 
shik6f, in which he ascribed the whole affair 
to a drunken misunderstanding. A few 
days later, he had a public reconciliation 
with Menshikdf. Peter, taking Kayserling 
aside, said to him: “As God knows my 
soul, I am right sorry for what has happened, 
but we were all ‘ full’, and now, thank God! 
all is over and settled.” Two of the guards 
who had struck Kayserling were condemned 
to death after Kayserling had agreed to 
pardon them. Kayserling reported that he 





was executed in 1724. This was not the last time 
the Mons family caused trouble to the Tsars. A 
niece of Anna and Wilhelm married a cousin of the 
Tsaritsa Eudoxia; both were accused of plotting 
against the Empress Elisabeth (the daughter of Peter 
and Catherine), and both were sent into exile in 
Siberia in 1743. 





had received the “ most complete satisfac- 
tion,” and in 1711 married Miss Mons, and 
died on his wedding journey to Prussia. 
With the exception of the incident just 
recounted, Anna Mons disappears from 
Peter’s life after 1704, and while preparing 
for a second marriage—this time with a 
Swedish captain, a prisoner of war—she died 
in the foreign suburb of Moscow, in 1714. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FOREIGN FASHIONS AND FIRST REFORMS. 


THE report of the Tsar’s arrival spread 
quickly through Moscow, and all the boy- 
ars and chief Muscovites hastened to Pre- 
obrazhénsky early the next morning to pay 
their court. 


“The Tsar received all that came with an alacrity 
that showed as if he wished to be beforehand wit 
his subjects in eagerness. Those who, according to 
the fashion of that country, would cast themselves 
upon the ground to worship Majesty, he lifted up 
mee | from their groveling posture and em- 

raced with a kiss, such as is only due among private 
friends. If the razor, that plied promiscuously 
among the beards of those present, can be forgiven 
the injury it did, the Muscovites may truly reckon 
that day among the happiest of their lives. Shéin, 
genesel in-chiel of the Tsar’s troops, was the first who 
submitted the incumbrance of his long beard to the 
razor. Nor can they consider it any disgrace, as their 
sovereign is the first to show the example. Nor was 
there anybody left to laugh at the rest. They were all 
born to the same fate. Nothing but superstitious 
awe for his office exempted the Patriarch. Prince 
Michael Tcherkasky was let off out of reverence for 
his advanced years, and Tikhon Stréshnef out of the 
honor due to one who had been guardian to the 
Tsaritsa. All the rest had to conform to the guise 
of forei nations, and the razor eliminat the 
ancient fashion.” 


Five days afterward, on the Russian rst of 
September, there was a feast at Shéin’s. 


“ A crowd of boyars, scribes, and military officers 
almost incredible were assembled there, and among 
them were several common sailors, with whom the 
Tsar repeatedly mixed, divided apples, and even 
honored one of them by calling him his brother. 
A salvo of twenty-five guns marked each toast. 
Nor could the irksome offices of the barber check 
the festivities of the day, though it was well known 
he was enacting the part of jester by appointment 
at the Tsar’s court. It was of evil omen to make 
show of reluctance as the razor approached the 
chin, and was to be forthwith punished with a box- 
ing on the ears. In this way, between mirth and 
the wine-cup, many were admonished by this insane 
ridicule to abandon the olden guise.” 


To the orthodox, old-fashioned Russian, 
the beard was then as sacred as it is now to 
a Turk, or as the queue is to a Chinaman. 
The Patriarch Adrian, shortly after his ac- 
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cession, had promulgated a fulminating 
edict against all who were so irreligious, 
unholy, and heretical as to shave or cut 
their beards, an ornament given by God, 
and which had been worn by all the holy 
prophets and apostles, and by the Saviour 
himself. Only such men as Julian the 
Apostate, Heraclius the heretic, Constantine 
the iconoclast, Olgerd the idol-worshiper, 
and Selim Amurath, the Mussvlman, had 
forced their subjects to shave, while Con- 
stantine the Great, Theodosius the Great, 
and Vladimir the Great had all worn 
beards.* Peter, in his eagerness to adopt 
the usages of western Europe, chose to con- 
sider the beard as the symbol of what was un- 
civilized and barbarous. He was not content 
with repealing the decree of Alexis, and say- 
ing that his subjects might shave, but he 
said that they must shave. For Peter him- 
self it was easy; he had little beard, and 
even his mustache, which he allowed to 
grow, was always very thin. What had 
been begun in jest was soon done in ear- 
nest. Decrees were issued that all Russians, 
the clergy excepted, should shave, but 
those who preferred to keep their beards 
were allowed to do so on condition of pay- 
ing a yearly tax, fixed at a kopék (one 
penny) for the peasantry, and varying from 
thirty to a hundred rubles (from £12 to 
442, a ruble being worth at that time 
about 8s. 4d.) for the other classes, the mer- 
chants, as being the richest and most con- 
servative, paying the highest sum. On the 
payment of this duty they received a bronze 
token, which they were obliged always to 
wear ‘about their necks, and to renew 
yearly.t Many were willing to pay this 
very high tax in order to keep their beards, 
but most conformed to the Tsar’s wishes, 
some through policy, some through “ terror 
of having their beards (in a merry humor) 
pulled out by the roots, or taken so rough 
off, that some of the skin went with them.” 
The Tsar would allow no one to be near 
him who did not shave. Perry writes: 


“ About this time the Tsar came down to Veré- 
nezh, where I was then on service, and a great many 





* See also Chapter XXV., Part I. 

t Although the restrictions on the wearing of 
beards by the antry and the middle classes 
soon disappeared, yet, until the accession of Alexan- 
der II., all public officials were obliged to be shaved. 
This gradually became relaxed in practice, but it 
was only in the year 1875 that a decree was issued 
permitting the officers and soldiers of the army, 
except the Imperial Guard, to wear their beards 
when in service. 
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of my men who had worn their beards all their lives 
were now obliged to part with them, amongst 
whom one of the first that I met with, just coming 
from the hands of the barber, was an old Russ car. 
penter that had been with me at Camisbinka, who 
was a very good workman with his hatchet, and 
whom I always had a friendship for. I jested a 
little with him on this occasion, telling him that he 
was become a young man, and asked him what he 
had done with his beard. Upon which he put his 
hand in his bosom and pulled it out and showed it 
to me ; further telling me that when he came home, 
he would lay it up to have it pat in his coffin and 
buried along with og that he might be able to give 
an account of it to St. Nicholas when he came to the 
other world, and that all his brothers (meaning his 
fellow-workmen who had been shaved that day) had 
taken the same care.” 


Soon after compelling his courtiers to 
shave their beards, Peter began a crusade 
against the old Russian dress. On the gth 
of October, Lefort and Golovin, the only 
two members of the Great Embassy then 
in Moscow, entered the town in solemn 
state. 


“ No one was allowed to appear except in German 
dress, which was especially meant to irritate Prince 
Ramodanéfsky with the sight of what he liked not, 
for when it was told to him that the embassador 
Golovin had put on the German dress at Vienna, he 
answered: ‘I do not believe Golovin to be sucha 
brainless ass as to despise the garb of his fatherland.’” 


A few months afterward, Peter himself 
gave a carnival entertainment, at which the 
boyar Sheremétief, who had just returned 
from his visit to Italy, appeared in full for- 
eign dress, wearing the cross of Malta, 
which many envied him. The Tsar cut 
off, with his own hands, the sleeves of some 
of his officers which seemed to him to be 
too long. He said: “ See, these things are 
in your way. You are safe nowhere with 
them. At one moment you upset a glass, 
then you forgetfully dip them in the sauce. 
Get gaiters made of them.” On the 14th 
of January, 1700, appeared a decree com- 
manding all the courtiers and the officials, 
as well in the capital as in the provinces, 
to wear nothing but foreign clothing, and to 
provide themselves with such suits before 
the end of the carnival. This decree had 
to be repeated frequently throughout the 
year, and models of the clothing were pub- 
licly exposed. According to Perry, these 
patterns and copies of the decree were 
hung up at all the gates of the towns, and 
all who disobeyed these orders were obliged 
either to pay a fine, or “ to kneel down at 
the gates of the city, and have their coats 
cut off just even with the ground, so much 
as it was longer than to touch the ground 
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THE STRELTSI GOING TO EXECUTION. 


when they kneeled down, of which there 
were many hundreds of coats that were cut 
accordingly ; and being done with a good 
humor, it occasioned mirth among the peo- 
ple and soon broke the custom of their 
wearing long coats, especially in places near 
Moscow and those towns wherever the 
Tsar came.” As this decree did not affect 
the peasantry, it was less difficult to put it 
into execution. Even the women were 
compelled to adopt foreign fashions, and to 
give up the old Russian costumes. Peter's 
sisters set the example. Herethe women, as 


might perhaps be expected, were less conserv- | 
peoples rising in the scale of civilization to 


ative than the men. They saw, in the adoption 
VoL. XXI.—16. 


of foreign fashions of dress, a great opening 
to variety of costume. Decrees were even 
issued against high Russian boots, against 
the use of Russian saddles, and even of long 
Russian knives. 

There is no absolute and real connection 
between costume and civilization. Shaved 
faces and short garments made the Russians 


| no more civilized and no more European 


than they were before, although they made 
them conform in one respect to the usages 


| of civilized people. It is the natural spirit of 


imitation, the desire not to be different from 
the rest of the civilized world, that induces 
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THE PRINCESS SOPHIA AS THE NUN SUSANNA IN THE NOVODEVITCHY MONASTERY. 


adopt the fashion of the garments of more 
highly cultured nations, even though the new 
costume may be both unbecoming and in 


convenient. This we have seen in our own 
day among the Japanese. We see it also in 
the way peasant costumes constantly dis- 
appear, and even the neat white cap gives 
place to a tawdry imitation of a lady’s bon- 
net, and the comfortable and convenient 
knee-breeches and long stockings to the 
awkward trowsers. At the same time, there 
is often a tendency to see in European dress 
something necessary to modern and western 
life; there is a tendency to the false rea- 
soning that a man becomes civilized because 
he wears European garments. This tend- 
ency is sometimes seen in missionaries, 
who immediately put what they call Chris- 
tian clothing on their new converts, to the 
great inconvenience of the latter; and I 
think this feeling had some influence on 
Peter when he changed the costume of 
Russia by.an edict. Only in one way can 


such an arbitrary and forced change be 
defended—that it might, perhaps, render 
the people more ready to accept westem 
ideas. If they had violently broken with 
the traditions of their fathers in point of 
costume, they might be more easily led t 
break with them in other respects. Still, 
even without decrees of this kind, had peo- 
ple been left free to dress as they liked, as 
European notions and European habits 
crept into Russia, the change of dress 
would naturally follow. It had been begun 
before, and even a forced change of costume 
was no new idea. Yury Kryzhanitch, the 
learned Serbian Pan-slavist, to whom I have 
referred several times before, in his book on 
Russia which he wrote in his exile at To- 
bolsk from 1660 to 1676, set out a project 
for reforming Russian costume of very much 
the same sort as that adopted by Peter. 
He was in favor of the same violent meas- 
ures, and had the same abhorrence to the 
clothing of every description worn by the 
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Russians and other Slavs. He accused 
it of being effeminate, uncomfortable, a 
hindrance to work and action, and a 
cause of great and unwarrantable ex- 
pense. It is true that the Russians who 
appeared abroad in Russian clothing 
were laughed at in the streets, but so 
nowadays is any one stared at and point- 
ed at in London or New York who 
appears in a costume different from that 
ordinarily worn. It is only in the East 
that all costumes pass without remark. 
The fashion of dress is one of the weak 
points of the highly cultured nations, and 
one on which they are most intolerant. 
It was natural that Peter, while imbibing 
foreign ideas, should in a way, too, im- 
bibe foreign prejudices. Hence he pre- 
ferred a short coat to a gown, a shaven 
chin to a beard, and a peruke to natu- 
ral hair. Even with us it does not require 
such a very long memory to recall the 
time when Americans and English were 
as fanatical on some points as were the 
orthodox Russians of Peter’s day. A 
full beard was looked upon almost as 
a mark of a revolutionist or a freethinker, 
and a mustache showed a tendency for 
adopting foolish foreign notions of all 
kinds. That prejudice, fortunately, has 
passed away, and people nowadays have 


even come to see that a great-coat down to 


the heels, of almost the same fashion as those 
which Peter had cut off at the gates, is more 
comfortable in a cold climate than a short 
jacket. 
tucked into the high boots, and the sleeve- 
less ‘caftan of the peasant, is now a student 
fashion in Russia to show one’s Slavophile 
feelings, and since the time of Catharine IL., 





























The red shirt, the loose trowsers | 


THE BEARD TO ORDER (FROM A CONTEMPORARY 
CARICATURE.) 


CUTTING 


the fixed court dress for Russian ladies is the 
old costume ; and this may always be seen at 
the Winter Palace on any state occasion. 
There were some importations from 
abroad which promised more advantage to 
the state than did the foreign garments and 
the shaved faces. Such was the introduc- 
tion of stamped paper. This was recom- 
mended by Alexis Kurbatof, who had trav- 
eled abroad with Boris Sheremétief as his 
steward and treasurer. As Kurbatof was 


OLD BOVAR COSTUMES 
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of low birth and yet was not a ship-carpen- | 
ter, the only way in which he could make 
the recommendation to the Tsar was to in- | 
close his project in a letter, directed to be 
delivered into the hands of the Tsar without 
being unsealed, and drop it on the floor of | 
one of the public offices. This was the 
manner in which all denunciatory letters 
were delivered, and it may be imagined that 
it was a pleasure to Peter to find, not an ac- 
cusation of crime, but a project for increas- 


a 








ing the revenues of the state. Kurbatof 
was given the rank of secretary, and was 
appointed chief of the new municipal de. 
partment. 

Peter had been struck in Holland by the 
wealth, the comfort, and the independence 
of the middle classes; by the fact that it 
was from them that the government received 
the greater part of its revenues, and that on 
them depended the welfare of the state. At 
this time in Russia, the middle and the com 

mercial classes, who were small in number 
and inhabited only the towns, were entirely 
in the hands of the Voievodes, or governors, 
who (as was even officially stated in the 
decree promulgating the reform we shall 
speak of) exhausted the patience and the 
pockets of the towns-people by exactions of 
every kind; by taking percentages on their 
bargains, by levying contributions in money 
and in kind, and by extorting bribes to do 
justice or to prevent injustice. Peter had 
seen that abroad the towns-people governed 
themselves by elected burgomasters and 
councilors. But even in Little Russia, such 
elective institutions already existed, under 
the name of the “ Magdeburg Right.” This 
it was resolved to apply to the whole of 
Russia, and in Moscow, as well as in the 
other towns, the merchants were permitted 
to choose good and honest men, one from 
every guild or ward, who should form a 
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CUTTING OFF THE LONG ROBES OF THE BOYARS. 


council having charge of the collection of 
taxes, of the disputes between the citizens, 
and, in general, of municipal affairs. Each 
of these councilors was to act in turn as 
president for the space of a month. All of 
these new municipal bodies were placed 
under the charge of a new department, 
which had no connection with the existing 
ministries, but could report directly to the 
Tsar. This foreign institution was called by 
a foreign name, one of the first importations 
of German terms, the Burmister (burgomas- 
ter) Department, or Rdtusha (rath-haus ). 
\s a compensation for being freed from the 
exactions of the Voievodes, and for the 
introduction of municipal government, the 
merchants were obliged for the future to pay 
double taxes. It always takes time to 
become accustomed to independence which 
has not been given gradually, but has been 


thrust on a nation, and one of the first | 


results of the municipal institutions was that 
the merchants elected rulers out of their own 


body who were as bad as those they sup- | 
planted. Corruption and bribery speedily | 


found their way here. The first case brought 


before the notice of the Tsar—that of the | 


town of Venev—was severely punished ; both 
bribers and bribe-takers were beaten with the 
knout, and sent, with their wives and chil- 


| nominal value. 





(FROM AN ETCHING.) 


that such offenses in future should be pun 
ished with death; but even that did not avail. 

Shortly after the introduction of stamped 
paper and of municipal councils, came 
another decree, which also had reference to 
the increase of general prosperity and of the 
state revenues. That was the re-organization 
of the monetary system. The only coins at 
that time circulating in Russia were small, 
oval bits of silver called kopéks, very badly 
stamped with St. George on one side and 
the title of the Tsar on the other. The 
quality of the silver and the size of the coin 
had varied at different periods. In the time 
of the Tsar Alexis, an attempt was made to 
reform the currency with advantage to the 


COINS OF PETER’S TIME, TAKEN FOR TAXES 


state, by diminishing the size of the kopék, 
| and at the same time stamping copper coins 
of the same size and weight, and of the same 


The natural result of this 


dren, to hard labor at Azof. It was decreed | was that the silver all left circulation ; and, 
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COSTUMES OF LITTLE RUSSIA. 


as the real value of the copper was so far 
below its nominal value, the price of articles 
increased in the ratio of one to fifteen. The 
dearness of provisions caused a riot, which 
was only quelled with difficulty and with 
great effusion of blood. It was found 
necessary to return to the old system. Al- 
though the kopék was the only coin, yet 
accounts were kept in rudles, altfns, and 
déngas ; a dénga being the half of a hofék, 
an a/tjn being three dopéks, and a rudb/e one 
hundred 4opéks. It was necessary, there- 
fore, for the purposes of small change, to 
use bits of stamped leather, or to cut the 
kopéks into halves and quarters. Unde- 
terred by the failure of his father, Peter 
resolved on a rational reform, and began by 
coining copper for the purposes of small 
change, of the same—or nearly the same— 
real value as the silver; it was necessary, 
therefore, to make a copper kopék forty-five 
times as heavy as a silver one. Conse- 
quently, the copper pieces, being not tokens 
but actual coins, were of very large size, 
which, though inconvenient, gave satisfaction 
to a primitive people. After the copper 
came a gold coinage of single and double 
ducats, with the portrait of the Tsar on one 
side and the arms of Russia on the other; 
then a silver coinage of grivenniks (ten ko- 


péks), quarter and half rubles, and final! 


rubles. In this way, the new coinage was 
introduced without difficulty, and the old 
withdrawn from circulation. In the first 
three years there were coined in this way 
over nine millions of rubles (43,700,000, or 
$18,500,000). 

Another measure removed a_ barrier, 
though but a slight one, between Russia 
and the rest of the world. The Russians 
had been in the habit of beginning the new 
year on the 1st of September (it being be- 
lieved that the world was created in the 
autumn, when all the fruits of the earth 
were in perfection), and of dating their years 
from the beginning of the world. On the 
2oth of December (O. S.), 1699, appeared a 
decree ordering the year to begin on the 
1st of January, and the date to be that from 
the birth of Christ, and not from the crea- 
tion of the world—v. ¢., the year was to be 
1700, and not 7208, It was stated in the 
decree that this change was made in order 
to conform to the custom of other countries, 
and Peter defended the change, to those 
who exclaimed that the world could not 
have been created in the depth of winter, by 
desiring them “to view the map of the 
globe, and, in a pleasant temper, gave them 
to understand that Russia was not all the 
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world, and that what was winter with them 


was, at the same time, always summer in | 
In order | 
to impress this event on the people, special | 


those places beyond the equator.” 
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| 
| 


New Year services were held in all the | 


churches, the inhabitants of Moscow were 
ordered to congratulate each other on the 
New Year, evergreens were placed on the 
door-posts of the houses and in the corners 
of the rooms, fire-works and bonfires were 
lighted on the Red Place and in the streets, 
and there was to be a general illumination 
of private houses for seven days. Feasting 
went on until Epiphany, wnen there took 
place the semi-annual blessing of the river 
Moskva. Contrary to previous custom, the 
Tsar did not seat himself with the Patri- 
arch on his throne, but appeared in uniform 
at the head of his regiment, drawn up to- 
gether with other troops, amounting to 
twelve thousand men, on the thick ice of 
the river. The new arms and the brilliant 
uniforms made an excellent impression. It 
is unfortunate that, when this change was 
made, the Gregorian calendar was not 
adopted. But at that time Protestants, as 


e 
well as orthodox, had a suspicion of the “slg 
being something | @ hundred and eighty-six Streltsi were exe- 


It was | 


Gregorian calendar as 
peculiarly Romish and Papistical. 
not finally adopted in England until the 
year 1752. For various reasons, it has never 
been found convenient to adopt the new 
style in countries where the orthodox church 
prevails, The chief objection is that in that 
church there are many saints’ days, and 
it is feared that there would be disturbances 
among the peasants and common people if 





tions of foreign embassadors, carols at 
Christmas time, daily feasts at the new club- 
house, called Lefort’s Palace, absorbed all 
his leisure time. 


“A sham Patriarch and a complete set of scenic 
clergy dedicated to Bacchus, with solemn festivities, 
the palace which was built at the Tsar’s expense, and 
which it has pleased him now to have called Lefort’s. 
A procession thither set out from Colonel Lima's 
house. He that bore the assumed honors of the Patri- 
arch was conspicuous in the vestments proper to a 
Bishop. Bacchus was decked with a miter and went 
stark naked, to betoken lascivicusness to the look- 
ers-on. Cupid and Venus were the insignia on his 
crozier, lest there should be any mistake about what 
flock he was pastor of. The remaining rout of Bac 
chanalians came after him, some carrying great bowls 
full of wine, others mead, others, again, beer and 
brandy, that last joy of heated Bacchus. And, as 
the wintry cold hindered their binding their brows 
with laurel, they carried great dishes of dried to. 
bacco-leaves, with which, when ignited, they went 
to the remotest corners of the palace, exhaling those 
most delectable oders and most pleasant incense to 
Bacchus from their smutty jaws. Two of those 
pipes through which some people are pleased to puff 
smoke—a most empty fancy—being set crosswise, 
served the scenic bishop to confirm the rites of con- 
secration.” 


During the carnival, on the very day when 


cuted, there was a feast at Lefort’s house, 
with a grand display of fire-works, which 
was witnessed by the Tsarévitch and by the 
Tsar’s sister Natalia from another apart- 
ment. The next day, the envoy of Brand- 


| enburg had a solemn leave-taking, and Mr. 
de Zadora-Kesielsky was accepted as Resi- 


in one year they should -be suddenly de- | 


prived of twelve days, for at no period of 
the year could these be taken together with- 
out including some great holidays. Still, 
with Peter’s fearlessness and firmness, the 
change would probably have been made at 
that time if the new style had been in use 
in England. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PETER’S DEJECTION, ANGER, AND GRIEF. 


No MATTER how pleasant the journey 
abroad had been, Peter was glad to be 
again in the society of his friends. It was 
partly that, and partly, perhaps, the desire 
to counteract the effect of the trials and 
executions, that banquets, festivities, and 
masquerades were given almost nightly. 
Dinners with his friends, christenings and 
weddings in the German suburb, the recep- 





dent in his stead. 


“The Tsar commanded him to stay for dinner, 
which was splendid, and at which the envoys of 
foreign princes and the principal boyars were also 

resent. After dinner was over, the Councilor 
Zétof, who was mimic Patriarch when the Tsar 
wished, began giving toasts. He that drank had on 
bended knee for mockery to revere the sham eccles- 
iastical dignitary, and beg the favor of his benedic- 
tion, which he gave with two tobacco pipes, set in 
the shape of across. He alone, of all the envoys, 
withdrew furtively, for he held the sacred sign of our 
Christian faith too holy to approve of such jests. 
The same prelate added to the decency of the danc- 
ing by opening it with pontificals and crozier. The 
inner apartment, next the room in which the festivi- 
ties were going on, was again occupied by the 
Tsarévitch and the Tsar’s sister Natalia; thence they 
saw the dancing and all the gay tumult, the curtains 
with which the place was most handsomely decorated 
being drawn a little; and they were only seen 
through a lattice by the guests. The natural beauty 
of the Tsarévitch was wonderfully shown off by his 
civilized German dress and powdered wig. Natalia 
was escorted by the créme of the married ladies. 
This day, too, beheld a great departure from Rus- 
sian manners, which up to this forbade the female 
sex from appearing at public assemblies of men, and 
at festive gayeties, for some were not only allowed 
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to be at dinner, but also at the dancing afterward. 
The Tsar had arranged to go off to Vorénezh that 


night, for which reason, as Carlowitz was about to | 


return to his sovereign in Poland, after a deal of 
flattering and envied compliments, he gave him a 
kiss, telling him to bear it to the King as a manifest 
token of his everlasting affection. He also gave 


| 


Carlowitz his picture, ey rich set with a | 
t 


profusion of diamonds, a fruit of that royal good- 
will which Carlowitz had managed to win.” 

With the trouble in his own family, with 
the suspicions that his step-sister had been 


this threat: ‘ By striking thus, I will mar thy mal. 
government.’ Boiling over with well-grounded 
anger, he appealed to Prince Ramodanéfsky, and 
Zotof; but finding them excuse the general-in-chief 
he grew so hot that he startled all’ the guests by 
striking right and left, he knew not where, with his 
drawn sword. Prince Ramodandfsky had to com. 
plain of a cut finger, and another of a slight wound 
on the head. Zétof was hurt in the hand as the 
sword was returning froma stroke. A blow far 
more deadly was aiming at the general-in-chief, who 


to 


| beyond a doubt would have been stretched in his 


plottng against his life, with the numer- | 


ous executions, Peter’s mind was in such a 


state that he could not always be quieted by | 


dissipation. At some of these festivities he 


was morose, and melancholy, and dejected ; | 


at others, the slightest cause roused him 
to anger. 


A few days after his arrival, at a | 


grand dinner given by Lefort, the Tsar left | 


the room in a rage with his generalissimo 
Shéin, with whom he had been warmly dis- 
puting, and nobody knew what he was going 
to do. 

“Tt was known later that he had gone to question 
the soldiers, to learn from them how many colonels 
and other regimental officers that general-in-chief had 
made without reference to merit, merely for money. 
In a short time when he came back, his wrath had 


om to such a pitch that he drew his sword, and | 


acing the general-in-chief, horrified the guests with 


) 
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ore by the Tsar’s right hand, had not General 
fort (who was almost the only one that might have 
ventured it), catching the Tsar in his arms, drawn 
back his hand from thestroke. But the Tsar, taking 
it ill that any person should dare to hinder him from 
sating his most just wrath, wheeled round upon the 
spot, and struck his unwelcome impeder a hard blow 
on the back. He is the only one that knew what 
remedy to apply; none of the Muscovites is more 
beloved by the Tear than he. This man so mitigated 
his ire that, threatening only, he abstained from 
murder. Merriment followed this dire tempest: 
the Tsar, with a face full of smiles, was present at 
the dancing, and, to show his mirth, commanded 
the musicians to play the tunes to which (so he said) 
he had danced at his most beloved lord and brother’s, 


| when that most august host was entertaining exalted 


guests. Two young ladies departing by stealth 


| were, at an order from the Tsar, brought back by 


soldiers.” 


In the. case of Shéin, there was probably 
just cause for the Tsar’s anger. We learn 


5 gaat 


PROCESSION 


IN HONOR OF 


BACCHUS. 








RUSSIAN GIRL IN ANCIENT RUSSIAN DRESS. 


that when it was known that the Tsar was 
coming back so quickly, the astonished 
boyars held councils twice a day, and, under 
threat of the whip, forced the merchants’ 
clerks to make out their accounts for them. | 
The promotions of officers made by Shéin 
in the Tsar’s absence were all canceled. 

On another occasion, finding Menshikof 
dancing with his sword on, he taught him to | 
lay it aside by cuffing him with such force 
that the blood spouted from his nose. At a | 
dinner at Colonel Chambers’, Korb says: 


(FROM A PAINTING 


ORMER. 
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BY MAKOVSKY, BY PERMISSION OF VELTEN, ST. PETERSBURG.) 


“An inexplicable whirlwind troubled the 
gayeties. Seizing upon General Lefort and 
flinging him on the floor, the Tsarish Maj 
esty kicked him. He that is next to the fire 
is nearest to burning.” On another occa- 
sion, in a dispute between Leo Naryshkin 


| and Prince Boris Galitsyn, the Tsar “loudly 
| threatened that he would cut short the dis- 


pute with the head of one or the other, 


| whichever should be found most in fault. 


He commissioned Ramodandfsky to exam- 
ine into the affair, and with a violent blow 
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of his clenched hand thrust back General 
Lefort, who was coming up to mitigate | his 
fury.” 

We involuntarily ask ourselves the ques- 
tion why Peter, whose presence was so awe- 
inspiring, was so frequently obliged, then 
and afterward, to use the stick, and to 
resort to the personal chastisement of his 
ministers and friends. Much is to be ex- 
plained by the character of the times. The 
nation was undeveloped and unripe. No 
strong power nor strong will was restrained 
by self-respect or by public opinion. Be- 
sides this, Peter had lowered himself in his 
dealings and intercourse with his subjects. 
He had not only thrown off the dignity and 


safeguards which formerly surrounded the | 
Tsar, but he had condescended to be the | 


equal, if not the inferior, of his subjects, by 
his manual occupations and his love of 
practical joking. It was natural, therefore, 
that even in serious things his subjects some- 
times forgot themselves, and looked upon 
him as their equal. There are princes now- 
adays who have been accused of lowering 
their royal dignity by being too careless of 
the company with which they associated, 
but who yet carry themselves in such a way 
that no man has ever dared to take a liberty 
with them. This is the effect, partly of per- 
sonal character, and partly of modern soci- 
ety and well-disciplined and well-organized 
public opinion. In Peter’s time this last 
was lacking. 

It was at Vorénezh, where Peter went 
three times in the first winter after his return, 
where he was away from the society of 
Lefort and his friends, looking after his 
ships, that he most gave way to melancholy 
and despondency. Firm as was his will, 
and strong as was his belief in himself, he 
even began to doubt whether, after all, he 
was on the right road. He wrote to Vinius 
on the 2d of November, 1698, from Vor- 
énezh: “Thank God! we have found our 
fleet in an excellent condition, and have 
approved the magazine. But still a cloud 
of doubt covers my mind whether we shall 
ever taste of this fruit, like dates, which those 
who plant never gather. However, we hope 
in God and in St. Paul. ‘ The husbandman 
that laboreth must be the first partaker of 
the fruit.” In another letter he writes: 
“ Here, by God's help, is great preparation ; 
but we only wait for that blessed day when 
the cloud of doubt over us shall be driven 
away. We have begun a ship here which 
will carry sixty guns.” His doubts and his 
hesitations were being rapidly driven away 











by hard work, when he received from Mos. 
cow the melancholy news of the sudden 
death of General Lefort. Lefort had enter- 
tained the envoys from Denmark and Bran. 
denburg, on the eve of their departure for 
Vorénezh, where they were going by per- 
mission of the Tsar, to see his new fleet, 
The banquet had lasted so long that they 
had finished it by drinking in the open air, 
in the cold of February. The next day, Lefort 
was taken alarmingly ill with a burning fever, 
and died a week after, in delirium. The 
Tsar immediately returned from Vordénezh 
to be present at the funeral. At the news 
of the death, he burst into thick sobs, and, 
with a flood of tears, broke out in these 
words: “ Now I am left without one trusty 
man. He alone was faithful to me; in 
whom can I confide henceforward ?” The 
Tsar frequently spoke of his loss, and years 
after, when Menshikof gave an entertainment 
which was to his taste, said: “ This is the 
first time that I have really enjoyed myself 
since Lefort’s death.” It is to be mentioned 
to Lefort’s honor that, with all the opportuni- 
ties he had for making himself rich, he died 
almost penniless. The Tsar maintained in 
his service Peter Lefort, the nephew and 
steward of the general, and sent to Geneva 
for Henry Lefort, the only son of the 
deceased, saying that he always wished to 
have one of the name near his person. 

A few months later,on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1699, the Tsar lost another and an 
older friend, with whom we have had much 
to do—General Gordon. Peter visited him 
five times during his short illness, was with 
him twice on the last night, and closed his 
dying eyes with his own hand. ‘The last 
entry in Gordon’s diary is on the last day of 
December, 1698, when, as if anticipating 
his death, he wrote: “In this year I have 
felt a sensible failing cf my health and 
strength—though Thy will be done, O my 
gracious God!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A TRUCE WITH TURKEY. 

One of the Great Embassy, Prokop Voz- 
nitsyn, had been left in Vienna, and was 
made delegate to the Congress that was to 
settle the terms of peace with the Turks, 
and which shortly afterward met at Carlo 


| witz, near Peterwardein, on the Danube. It 
was, as we remember, greatly against Peter’s 


will that he consented to take any part in 
the negotiations. He was dissatisfied that 
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peace should be made by Austria, for he 
knew that Russia alone was unable to cope 
with the Turkish Empire, which, in spite of 


its recent defeats, was still strong. All his 
efforts at ship-building, so far as they had 
any national importance, were for creating 
a fleet which could fight the Turks on their 
own waters, the Black Sea. He also ob- 
jected to the principle on which the peace 
was to be made, that of the wi fossidetis. 
Voznitsyn, therefore, had instructions to 
insist not only on keeping all that Russia 
had acquired by force of arms,—that is, 
Azof and the forts on the lower Dnieper,— 
but also on the session of Kertch. Subse- 
quently, when the Tsar found that Austria 
would, in any event, make peace, he in- 
structed his envoy, in case the Turks were 


obstinate, not to insist too strongly on 
Kertch, provided Azof and the forts on the 
Dnieper could be retained. He soon saw 
that the negotiations at Carlowitz proceeded 
too quickly for him to make any effort at 
new conquests before the conclusion of a 
treaty. Austria and Turkey were both sin- 
cerely desirous of peace—Austria because 
she did not wish to risk the conquests she 
had gained, and wanted to have her hands 
free, Turkey because the Sultan and his 
Vizier feared still further defeats. England 
and the Netherlands desired peace because 
they foresaw the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion, and wished to use the whole force of 
Austria to counterbalance that of France. 
The Austrian and Turkish commissioners, 
assisted by the mediators, Lord Paget and 
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Collier, in a few secret sessions, quickly es- 
tablished the terms of peace, in spite of all 
the intrigues of Voznitsyn. The Russian 
envoy had at first applied to the Austrian 
ministry, and then to the Emperor himself, 


THE APOSTLE PETER. (REDRAWN ROM A CONTEMPORARY 


ENGRAVING.) 


asking that, on the basis of the treaty of 
1697, by which each party bound itself not 


to make a separate peace, the overtures of 
the Turks should be rejected, unless the 
Russian demands were satisfied. Finding 
this of no avail, he endeavored to work on 
the Turks through his old acquaintance 
Alexander Mavrocordato, a Greek by birth, 
the dragoman of the Porte and one of the 
Turkish commissioners. He insisted to the 
Turks that this was no time for them to 
make peace, as Austria would soon be ina 
war with France, and they would have the 
chance, not only of reconquering all they 
had lost, but, perhaps, of gaining additional 
advantages. These negotiations were car- 
ried on through the chaplain of Mavrocor- 
dato and Doctor Postnikéf, who had re- 
turned with his doctor’s diploma from Padua. 
In order to escape observation, they took 
long circuits through the plains surrounding 
Carlowitz, and met at distant points. Mav- 
rocordato sent flattering messages, and will- 
ingly accepted presents and bribes. When 
he hinted that it was cold, Voznitsyn sent 
him his own embroidered caftan lined with 
blue-fox fur. In return for the caviare, 
smoked fish, and salted sturgeon, Mavro- 
cordato gave tobacco, coffee, pipes, and 
writing-paper. The ruse was too transpar- 
ent; all were astonished that the Russian 
envoy should take the side of the Turks, and 





| to conquer Russia. 
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his plans came to naught. The Turks, sure 
of the peace with Austria, refused to make 
concessions, either to the Poles or the Ve. 
netians, and demanded from the Russians 
the evacuation of the lower Dnieper. They 


| would hear nothing of the session of Kertch, 


were with difficulty prevailed upon to allow 
Azof still to remain in the Russian posses. 
sion, and absolutely refused to give up the 
Dufeper. They wished, by all means, to 
keep to themselves the Black Sea. Voznit- 
syn then brought forward the proposition 
which he had held in reserve, that a two 
years’ truce should be made, which Peter 
thought would allow him sufficient time to 
have his fleet in readiness for active offen- 
sive operations. This the Turks refused, 
said they had come to terms with the other 
powers, and that they were able to fight and 
At this Voznitsyn took 
a firmer and more threatening attitude, and 


| replied that if they wished war they could 


have it. This had an effect, and before the 
arrival of a new proposition from Peter that 
the forts on the Dnieper should be rased to 
the ground and not be rebuilt by either side, 


| Voznitsyn had concluded a truce for two 
| years. 


In defending himself for this, he 
said that the Congress was over, the treaty 
signed,* and the Turkish commissioners could 
not be found this side of Constantinople; 
that the Turks were little disposed to cede 
anything except what was too far off for 
them to defend and maintain, as they 
wished to use all their strength in recon- 
quering the Morea. He therefore advised 
Peter, instead of running the chances of 
war, to send a special embassy to Constan- 
tinople, headed by some man of quickness 
and capacity, to see on what terms the 
Turks were willing to make peace, but not 
to ask for a peace, and to refuse all terms 
inconsistent with the dignity and power of 
Russia. 

This advice Peter took, and appointed as 
his embassador Emelian Ukraintsef, who had 
long been in the Russian foreign office, and 
had been intrusted with several delicate and 
important negotiations. In order to give 





* By the treaty of Carlowitz, which, after discus- 
sions lasting seventy-two days, was signed on Janu 
ary 26th, 1699, Austria regained Transylvania, the 
Banate, and all of Hungary north-west of the Theiss; 
Venice kept Dalmatia and the Morea; and Poland 
received Kamenetz and Podolia, while all tributes to 
the Porte from these three powers, whether paid as 
such or as honorary presents, were done away with. 
It was the beginning of the decadence of Turkey. 
From that time, Europe felt no fear of the Turkish 
arms. 
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dignity to the mission, and at the same time 
to impress the Turks with the new naval 
power of Russia, he resolved that Ukrafn- 
tsef, instead of prosecuting his journey by 
land, should sail from Azof on a frigate, 
while he, with all the other ships disposable, 
would accompany him as far as Kertch. 
Golovin was made general-admiral of the 
fleet, and invested with the insignia of the 
new order of St. Andrew. This order Peter 
created after the model of those decorations 
he had seen in other countries. He had 
found out how convenient and cheap a way 
this was of rewarding services to the state. 
On his visit to Vorénezh, in the autumn 
of 1698, Peter found his infant fleet in a far 
greater state of forwardness than he had 
expected. Many ships were already built 
and armed, and ready for a cruise. The 
magazines were full of material. In this, 
and in subsequent visits, he labored to make 
good all the deficiencies, and Cruys, who 
had arrived from Holland, inspected all the 
vessels, and recommended that many of 
them be strengthened, and in part rebuilt. 
Peter was glad to find that many of his 
fellow-workmen at Amsterdam and Dept- 
ford had already arrived, and he himself set 


heartily to work, and laid the keel of a new 
frigate, one hundred and thirty feet long, to 
be called the Predestination. By the spring 
of 1699, there were ready eighty-six ships 
and boats of all kinds, including eighteen 
which carried from thirty-six to forty-six 
guns, besides five hundred barges for trans- 
porting provisions and munitions. The fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Golovin, 
left Vorénezh on the 7th of May, and 
reached Azof on the 3d of June. Peter 
went as commander of the forty-four gun 
ship the Apostle Peter. Cruys, in his journal, 
gives a full account of the voyage, and after 
describing the lovely country through which 
they passed, tells, among other things, how 
at PAanshin, where they arrived just in time 
to prevent the assembled Cossacks and 
Kalmuks from coming to blows over cattle- 
lifting and pasturage, Peter came to see him, 
and found his men engaged in cleaning some 
tortoises which they had caught on the 
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banks of the Don. The Tsar asked what | 
they were for, and being told to make a | 
fricassee for dinner, immediately ordered a 
similar dish to be prepared for his own 
table. ‘Tortoises were considered unclean 
animals. The Russian nobles who dined 
with him, not knowing of what the dish was | 
composed, but thinking, from its taste, that | 
it was made of young chickens, ate it with | 
satisfaction. When the dish was empty, 


Peter ordered a servant to bring in the | 
feathers of these excellent chickens, which, 
to the general astonishment and consterna- 


THE SUBLIME PORTE, OR GATE, 
tion, turned out to be tortoise shells. Most 
of them laughed at the joke, except Shéin 
and Sdltykof, who became sick at having 
eaten food so repugnant to all their ideas. 
Peter was fond of practical jokes of this 
kind, and at a supper at Moscow, not long 
before, had seized Golovin, who hated oil, 
and stuffed salad down his throat until the 
blood ran from his nose. 

After inspecting the fortifications at Azof 
and Taganrég, drawing up and correcting 
maritime regulations, and trying the quali- 
ties of the vessels in maneuvers and a sham 
fight, Peter started for Kertch with -all his 


PETER THE GREAT AS RULER AND REFORMER. 


fleet. The forty-six-gun ship Fortress, wnder 
the command of Captain van Pamburg, 
who had been engaged in Holland, was 
selected to take Ukraintsef to Constanti- 
nople. 

Negotiations with the Pasha of Kertch 
lasted ten days. First an absolute refusal 
was given to the passage of the ship without 

orders from Constantinople; then a journey 
by land was recommended. When Peter 
threatened to force the passage with his 


| whole fleet in case of an absolute refusal, 


as there were only four Turkish ships in 


FROM WHICH THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT TAKES ITS NAME 


the harbor, the Pasha consented; but still 
excuses were made on account of the bad 
weather. When it seemed that everything 
had been arranged, Peter returned with his 
squadron to Taganrég, and in a few days 
to Vorénezh. His departure seemed to giv: 
the Turks hope that they might create new 
delays. Finally, Ukraintsef was forced to 
give the order for the immediate departure 
of his vessel, in spite of all the dangers that 
were set before him by the Turks, who said 
“ You do not know our sea. It is not with 
out reason it is called Black. In time of 
danger, men’s hearts grow black onit.” Re- 
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fusing the request of the Turkish vessels 


that convoyed him to stop at Balaklava, | 
Ukraintsef directed his course straight to | 


Constantinople, and after sighting land at 


Heracléa, speedily came into the Bosphorus, | 
| act of Captain Pamburg added to the gen- 

eral excitement. 
| anumber of his French and Dutch acquaint- 
| ances, 
| night, he fired a salute of all his guns, to 


and anchored at sundown, on the 13th of 
September, opposite the Greek village of 
Yeni-keui. A message of congratulation 
came from the Sultan, and boats and caiques 
were sent to take the embassy to Stambal. 
Ukraintsef, wishing to keep within the 
spirit of his orders, refused to go in the 


Sultan’s caique unless the frigate preceded | 
He was received at the landing-place | 


him. 
by high officials sent to meet him, mounted 
a splendidly caparisoned horse, and, accom- 
panied by an immense crowd, went to the 


house prepared for him near the church of | 


the Virgin of Hope, at the Sand Gate, on 
the shore of the Sea of Marmora. Owing 
to the fall of the wind, the frigate had been 
obliged to anchor opposite the Jewish vil- 


lage of Kusgundjik, near Scatari, but on the | 


next day it took an excellent position directly 
in front of the palace of the Seraglio Point, 
to the astonishment of the Sultan, the 
ministers, and all the people. The Turks 


could not understand how such a large 
vessel could get out of the shallow mouths | 
of the Don, and were only quieted by the 


belief that it was flat-bottomed and unfit 
for bad weather. They expressed their 
annoyance at the fact that so many Dutch 
and Englishmen were in the Russian serv- 
ice, as they considered those nations to be 
particularly friendly to the Porte. 


The boats of a few Cossack pirates had | 
| rocordato, the dragoman of the Porte, on the 


advanced as far as the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus; but no Russian vessel had been 
seen at Constantinople since the times of the 
old Greek Empire. In the tenth century, 
the early Russian princes had kept Constan- 
tinople in terror by their incursions, which 
have been greatly magnified by patriotic tra- 
dition. It is said that Oleg fitted wheels to 
his ships, and drew them over the peninsula 
to the Sea of Marmora, and hung his shield 
as a defiance on the Golden Gate. His son, 
Igér, was less successful, and his fleet was 
destroyed by Greek fire, with terrible loss. 
But those days were long past, and the 
exploits of Oleg and Igér were unknown to 
the Turks. To the Russians they were kept 
alive by popular songs and the chronicle 
of Nestor. 

The Russian frigate was visited by all 
classes of the motley population of Con- 
stantinople, and even by the Sultan himself, 
who was greatly interested, and carefully 


| sian commercial vessels 
| right of sailing on the Black Sea; that the 


inspected the vessel in detail. Rumors 
magnified the prowess and intentions of the 
Russians, and it was said that ten vessels 
had entered the Black Sea, and were cruising 
off Trebizond and Sinope. A thoughtless 


He had invited to dinner 
After entertaining them till mid- 


the consternation of the Sultan, his wives, 


| and the whole city, who believed that this 


was a signal given to the fleet of the Tsar 
to appreach Constantinople. Early the 
next morning, the Grand Vizier sent Mav- 
rocordato to Ukraintsef to express his dis- 
pleasure, and to request the punishment of 
the captain. If this were refused, the Sul- 
tan ordered the captain to be arrested by 
Turkish troops and imprisoned, and his ship 
to be seized and towed up to the Admiralty. 
Ukraintsef replied that if the salute had 
been displeasing to the Sultan, it would not 
be repeated ; but that he had no power over 
the commander of the vessel. Matvéief, 
who was then at the Hague, reported that 
news had come there from the Dutch agent 
at Smyrna, that the Sultan in his anger sent 
three hundred men to Captain van Pamburg, 
to forbid his firing again. Pamburg declared 
to them that they had better not attempt to 
board him, for he would blow up the ship 
the moment they had all reached the deck. 

The conferences at Constantinople, twen- 
ty-three in all, between Ukraintsef and the 
secretary, Tcheredéief, on the one side, and 
the Reis-Effendi Mehmed Rami and Mav- 


other, lasted from the 14th of November, 
1699, to the 26th of June,1700. The con- 
ditions of the Russians—which, at the 
request of the Grand Vizier, were given in 
writing in Latin and Russian—were com- 


| posed of sixteen articles, the chief of which 


were that the towns and lands conquered by 
Russia were to be ceded to Russia, accord- 
ing to the principle of uf fossidetis accepted 
at the treaty of Carlowitz; that neither the 
Khan of the Crimea, nor the Tartars under 
his control, nor the Turks, should vex Rus- 
sia with incursions, nor should, under any 
pretext, ask the Russian Government for the 
tribute of money or for presents; that Rus- 
should have the 


prisoners should be mutually exchanged, and 
that the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem should 
be taken away from the Catholics and given 
back to the Greeks. The disputes, the 
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delays, the quibblings were endless, and at | 


one time the negotiations were almost en- 
tirely broken off, and could not be renewed 
until Zhérlof arrived from the Tsar, bringing 
as a final concession the alternative propo- 
sition that the towns on the lower Dnfeper 


should remain in the possession of Russia | 
six or seven years, and then be rasea, or | 


that they should be entirely destroyed and 
occupied by neither power. The 
claimed that the uti possidetis basis was im- 
possible, and had actually been given up in 
the treaty of Carlowitz, as the Austrians, for 
the purpose of simplifying the frontier, had 
given back some small districts to Turkey. 
They insisted on the surrender of the lower 
Dnieper, and refused to mention in the 
treaty the maritime towns and villages on 
the sea of Azof. They even refused to cede 
more than the distance of a cannon-shot 
from the walls of Azof, although finally they 
granted surrounding territory to the distance 
of ten days’ journey. Even after the pleni- 
potentiaries had agreed upon the terms of 
the treaty, the Sultan for a time refused to 
sign it, unless the Russians consented to de- 
stroy all the new forts which had been con- 
structed, such as Taganrég, Pavlofsky, and 


Turks | 


(FROM ETCHING BY PROFESSOR BRUNI.) 


Midasky, and the new fortifications of Azof 
With regard to the Holy Sepulcher, the Sul 
tan claimed that this was a question entirely 
within his jurisdiction, which he could not 
mention in the treaty, but that if after th: 
treaty the Tsar chose to make representa 
tions, he would doubtless be willing to oblige 
him in some respects. Mavrocordato, who, 
after the treaty of Carlowitz, had been made 
a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
was long the guiding spirit of Turkish diplo 
macy, promised on his faith as an orthodox 
Chuistian to assist in this pious purpose. It 
was found impossible to get any concession 
from the Porte with regard to the Black Sea. 
The Turks said: “The Black Sea and all 
its coasts are ruled by the Sultan alone. 
They have never been in the possession of 
any other power, and since the Turks have 
gained sovereignty over this sea, from time 
immemorial no foreign ship has ever sailed 
its waters, nor ever will sail them. More 
than once, and even now have the French, 
Dutch, English, and Venetians begged the 
Porte to allow their trading ships on the Black 
Sea, but the Porte always has refused them 
and always will refuse them, because the 
sovereignty of this sea belongs to no one else 
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than the Sultan. The Ottoman Porte guards 
the Black Sea like a pure and undefiled vir- 


in, which no one dares to touch, and the | 
Sultan will sooner permit outsiders to enter | 
his harem than consent to the sailing of for- | 


eign vessels on the Black Sea. 
only be done when the Turkish Empire has 
been turned upside down.” 


This can | 
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world, and they, in their turn, replied to his 
pressing request for aid in this matter, that 
they were sure of being refused by the Porte, 
and they did not wish to expose themselves 
to the affront. 

At last it was possible to sign a thirty 


| years’ truce—for the Sultan refused to sign 


All that could | 


be obtained on this point was that, after the | 


conclusion of peace, the plenipotentiary who 
should come to Constantinople for its ratifi- 
cation should be empowered to engage in 
negotiations for advantageous and mutual 
commerce. Ukraintsef reported that on 
this point the Turks were rendered still more 
obstinate by the advice of the foreign minis- 


a permanent peace on the ground that suffi- 
cient concessions had not been made to him. 
The Turks of that time always preferred a 
truce to a peace. By a truce nothing was 
settled, except for the moment. The sign- 
ers abandoned no claims, and were bound 
to nothing. When the truce expired, all 


| questions were again open, as if war had 


ters, especially the English and French, who | 


had great commercial interests in the East, 
and wished to reserve all the trade for them- 
selves. They therefore saw with jealousy 
and displeasure the possibility that the Rus- 


sians might have a commercial fleet either | 
on the Black Sea or at Archangel. Ukrain- | 


tsef believed that the foreign representatives 


did all they could to hinder the success of | 


his mission, even in other respects, as they 


did not desire that Russia should get on too | 


friendly and intimate terms with Turkey. 
With the representatives of other powers 
the Russian envoy had no intercourse, ex- 
cept as mutual messages of congratulation 
and compliment were sent. The Porte kept 
him under surveillance, and refused to allow 
him to visit the foreign legations, who lived 


never ceased. The chief articles of this 
truce were that the towns on the Dnfeper 
were to be destroyed within thirty days, 
and the land on which they stood returned 
to Turkey; that Azof and all its towns, 
both new and old, were to remain in the 
possession of Russia; that a belt of waste 
and uninhabited country should separate 
the whole Crimea from the Russian domin- 
ions ; that the tribute and presents hereto- 
fore paid to the Tartar Khan were given 
up; that prisoners should be exchanged or 
ransomed on honorable terms; that Rus- 


| sian pilgrims should be allowed to go to 


| 


| 


at Galata, in free intercourse with all the | 


Jerusalem without being taxed, and Russian 
ecclesiastics living in Turkish dominions pro- 
tected from oppression and insult ; and that 
the Resident of the Tsar in Constantinople 
should have the same rights and privileges 
as these enjoyed by other Christian powers. 
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I FEEL a poem in my heart to-night, 
A still thing, growing ; 

As if the darkness to the outer light 
A song were owing: 

A something vague, and sweet, and sad ; 
Fair, fragile, slender ; 

Not tearful, yet not daring to be glad, 
And oh! so tender. 


It may not reach the outer world at all, 
Despite its growing ; 

Upon a poet-flower such cold winds fall 
To blight its blowing. 

But oh! whatever may the thing betide, 
Free life or fetter, 

My heart, just to have held it till it died, 
Will be the better. 


Vout. XXI.—17. 
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UNDER THE GLACIER. 


I. 


In one of the deepest fjord-valleys on the 
western coast of Norway there lives, even 
to this day, a legend which may be worth 
relating. Several hundred years ago, a 
peasant dwelt there in the parish who had 
two sons, both born on the same day. Dur- 
ing their infancy, they looked so much alike 
that even the father himself could not al- 
ways tell one from the other; and as the 
mother had died soon after their birth, there 
was no one to settle the question of prim- 
ogeniture. At last the father, too, died, and 
each son, feeling sure that he was the elder, 
laid claim to the farm. For well nigh a 
year they kept wrangling and fighting, each 
threatening to burn the house over the 
other’s head if he dared to take possession 
of it. The matter was finally adjusted by 
the opportune intervention of a neighbor 





who stood in high repute for wisdom. At 

his suggestion, they should each plant side 

by side a twig or sprout of some tree or 

herb, and he to whose plant God gave 

growth should be the owner of the farm. 

This advice was accepted; for God, both 

thought, was a safer arbiter than man. One 

of the brothers, Arne, chose a fern ( Orm- 

grass ),and the other, Ulf, a sweet-brier. A 

week later, they went with the wise man and 

two other neighbors to the remote pasture 

at the edge of the glacier where, by com- | 
mon consent, they had made their appeal to 
the judgment of heaven. Arne’s fern stood 
waving in dewy freshness in the morning 
breeze ; but Ulf’s sweet-brier lay prostrate 
upon the ground, as if uprooted by some 
hostile hand. The eyes of the brothers met 
in a long, ill-boding glance. 

“This is not heaven’s judgment,” mut- 
tered Ulf, under his breath. “Methinks I 
know the hand that has wrought this das- 
tardly deed.” 

The umpires, unmindful of the charge, 
examined the uprooted twig, and decided 
that some wild animal must have trodden 
upon it. Accordingly they awarded the 
farm to Arne. Then swifter than thought 
Ulf’s knife flew from its sheath ; Arne turned 
pale as death and quivered like an aspen | 
leaf. The umpires rushed forward to shield | 
him. There was a moment of breathless 
suspense. Then Ulf with a wild shout 
hurled his knife away, and leaped over the 


| the elder, was the heir to the farm. 


brink of the precipice down into the icy 
gulf below. A remote hollow rumbling rose 
from the abyss, followed by a deeper still. 
ness. The men peered out over the edge 
of the rock; the glacier lay vast and serene, 
with its cold, glittering surface glaring against 
the sky, and a thousand minute rivulets filled 
the air with their melodious tinkling. 

“God be his judge and yours,” said the 
men to Arne, and hastened away. 

From that day Are received the sur- 
name Ormgrass (literally Wormgrass, Fern), 
and his farm was called the Ormgrass farm. 
And the name has clung to his descendants 
until this day. Somehow, since the death 
of Ulf, the family had never been well liked, 
and in their proud seclusion, up under the 
eternal ice-fields, they sought their neighbors 
even less than they were themselves sought. 
They were indeed a remarkably handsome 
race, of a light build, with well-knit frames, 
and with a touch of that wild grace which 
makes a beast of prey seem beautiful and 
dangerous. 

In the beginning of the present century 
Ame’s grandson, Gudmund Ormgrass, was 
the bearer of the family name and the pos- 
sessor of the estate. As ill luck would have 
it, his two sons, Arne and Tharald, both 
wooed the same maiden,—the fairest and 
proudest maiden in all the parish. After 
long wavering she at last was betrothed to 
Arne, as some thought, because he, being 
But in 
less than a year, some two weeks before the 
wedding was to be, she bore a child; and 
Arne was not its father. ‘That same night 
the brothers met in an evil hour; from words 
they came to blows, knives were drawn, and 


| after midnight Tharald was carried up to 
| the farm with a deep wound in his shoulder 


and quite unconscious. He hovered fora 


| week on the brink of death; then the wound 
| began to heal and he recoveredrapidly. Arne 


was nowhere to be found ; rumor reported 
that he had been seen the day after the affray, 
on board a brig bound for Hull with lumber. 
At the end of a year, Tharald married his 
brother’s bride and took possession of the 
farm. 


IL. 


ONE morning in the early summer of 
1868, some thirty-five years after the events 
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just related, the fjord-valley under the gla- 
cier was startled by three shrill shrieks from 
the passing steamer, the usual signal that 
a boat was wanted to land some stray pas- 
senger. A couple of boats were pushed 
out from the beach, and half a dozen men, 
with red-peaked caps and a certain pictur- 
esque nonchalance in their attire, scrambled 
into them and soon surrounded the gang- 
way of the steamer. First some large 
trunks and boxes were lowered, showing 
that the passenger, whoever he might be, 
was a person of distinction,—an impression 
which was still further confirmed by the 
appearance of a tall, dark-skinned man, fol- 
lowed by a woolly headed creature of a truly 
Satanic complexion, who created a profound 
sensation among the boatmen. Then the 
steamer shrieked once more, the echoes 
began a prolonged game of hide-and-seek 
among the snow-hooded peaks, and the 
boats slowly plowed their way over the 
luminous murror of fjord. 

“Ts there any farm here, where my serv- 
ant and myself can find lodgings for the 
summer?” said the traveler, turning to a 
young peasant lad. “I should prefer to be 
as near to the glacier as possible.” 


He spoke Norwegian, with a strong 


foreign accent, but nevertheless with a cor- 
rect and distinct enunciation. 
“ My father, Tharald Ormgrass, lives close 


up to the ice-field,” answered the lad. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if he would take you, if 
you will put up with our way of living.” 

“Will you accompany me to your father’s 
house ?” 

“Yes, I guess I can do that.” 
kan nok det.) 

The lad, without waiting for further sum- 
mons, trotted ahead, and the traveler with 
his black servant followed. 

Maurice Fern (for that was the stranger’s 
name) was, as already hinted, a tall, dark- 
complexioned man, as yet slightly on the 
sunny side of thirty, with a straight nose, 
firm, shapely mouth, which was neither sen- 
sual nor over-sensitive, and a pair of clear 
dark-brown eyes, in which there was a 
gleam of fervor, showing that he was not 
altogether incapable of enthusiasm. But 
for all that, the total impression of his per- 
sonality was one of clear-headed decision 
and calm energy. He was a man of an 
absorbing presence, one whom you would 
have instinctively noticed even in a crowd. 
He bore himself with that unconscious grace 
which people are apt to call aristocratic, 
being apparently never encumbered by any 


(Ja, jeg 
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superfluity of arms and legs. His features, 
whatever their ethnological value might be, 
were, at all events, decidedly handsome ; 
but if they were typical of anything, they 
told unmistakably that their possessor was a 
man of culture. They showed none of that 
barbaric frankness which, like a manufac- 
turer’s label, flaunts in the face of all hu- 
manity the history of one’s origin, race, and 
nationality. Culture is hostile to type; it 
humanizes the ferocious jaw-bones of the 
Celt, blanches the ruddy luster of the Anglo- 
Saxon complexion, contracts the abdominal 
volume of the Teuton, and subdues the ex- 
travagant angularities of Brother Jonathan's 
stature and character. Although respecting 
this physiognomic reticence on the part of 
Mr. Fern, we dare not leave the reader in 
ignorance regarding the circumstances of 
which he was the unconscious result. 

After his flight from Norway, Arne Orm- 
grass had roamed about for several months 
as “a wanderer and a vagabond upon the 
earth,” until, finally, he settled down in New 
Orleans, where he entered into partnership 
with a thrifty young Swede, and established 
a hotel, known as the “ Sailors’ Valhalla.” 
Fortune favored him: his reckless daring, 
his ready tongue, and, above all, his extraor- 
dinary beauty soon gained him an envia- 
ble reputation. Money became abundant, 
the hotel was torn down and rebuilt with 
the usual barbaric display of mirrors and 
upholstery, and the landlords began to aspire 
for guests of a higher degree. Then, one 
fine day, a young lady, with a long French 
name and aristocratic antecedents, fell in 
love with Arne, not coolly and prudently, as 
northern damsels do, but with wildly tragic 
gesticulations and a declamatory ardor that 
were superb to behold. To the Norseman, 
however, a passion of this degree of inten- 
sity was too novel to be altogether pleasing ; 
he felt awed and bewildered,—standing, as 
he did, for the first time in his life in the 
presence of a veritable mystery. By some 
chance their clandestine meetings were dis- 
covered. The lady’s brother shot at Ame, 
who returned the shot with better effect ; 
then followed elopement—marriage—return 
to the bosom of the family, and a final grand 
tableau with parental blessing and recon- 
ciliation. 

From that time forth, Arne Fern, as he 
was called (his Norse name having simply 
been translated into English), was a man of 
distinction. After the death of his father- 
in-law, in 1859, he sold his Louisiana prop- 
erty and emigrated with his wife and three 
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children to San Francisco, where by suc- 
cessful real-estate investments he greatly 
increased his wealth. His eldest son, Mau- 
rice, was, at his own request, sent to the 
eastern States, where educational advantages 
were greater; he entered, in due time, one 
of the best and oldest universities, and, to 
the great disappointment of his father, con- 
tracted a violent enthusiasm for natural 
science. Being convinced, however, that 
remonstrance was vain, the old gentlemaa 
graduaily learned to look with a certain 
vague respect upon his son’s enigmatical 
pursuits, and at last surprised the latter by 
“coming down quite handsomely” when 
funds were required for a geological excur- 
sion to Norway. 


III. 


A SCIENTIFIC enthusiasm is one of the 
most uncomfortable things a human bosom 
can harbor. It may be the source of a good 
deal of private satisfaction to the devotee, 
but it makes him, in his own estimation, 
superior to all the minor claims of society. 
This was, at least-in an eminent degree, the 
case with Maurice Fern. He was not will- 


fully regardless of other people’s comfort; 


he seemed rather to be unconscious of their 
existence, except in a dim, general way, as 
a man who gazes intently at a strong light 
will gradually lose sight of all surrounding 
objects. And for all that, he was, by nature, 
a generous man; in his unscientific moments, 
when his mind was, as it were, off duty, he 
was capable of very unselfish deeds, and 
even of sublime self-sacrifice. It was only 
a few weeks since he had given his plaid 
to a shivering old woman in the Scottish 
stage-coach, and caught a severe cold in 
consequence; but he had bestowed his 
charity in a reserved, matter-of-fact way 
which made the act appear utterly com- 
monplace and unheroic. He found it less 
troublesome to shiver than to be compelled 
to see some one else shivering, and his gen- 
erosity thus assumed the appearance of a 
deliberate choice between two evils. 

Phenomena of this degree of complexity 
are extremely rare in Norway, where human 
nature, as everything else, is of the large- 
lettered, easily legible type; and even Thar- 
ald Ormgrass, who, in spite of his good 
opinion of himself, was not an acute observ- 
er, had a lively sense of the foreignness of 
the guest whom, for pecuniary reasons, he 
had consented to lodge during the remain- 
der of the summer. 





A large, quaint, low-ceiled chamber on 
the second floor, with a superfluity of tiny 
greenish window-panes, was assigned to the 
stranger, and his African servant, Jake, was 
installed in a smaller adjoining apartment, 
The day after his arrival Maurice spent in 
unpacking and polishing his precious instru- 
ments, which, in the incongruous setting of 
rough-hewn timbers and gaily painted Norse 
furniture, ‘looked almost fantastic. The 
maid who brought him his meals (for he 
could waste no time in dining with the 
family) walked about on tip-toe, as if she 
were in a sick-chamber, and occasionally 
stopped to gaze at him with mingled cur- 
osity and awe. 

The Ormgrass farm consisted of a long, 
bleak stretch of hill-side, in part overgrown 
with sweet-brier and juniper, and covered 
with large, lichen-painted bowlders. Here 
and there was a patch of hardy winter 
wheat, and at odd intervals a piece of 
brownish meadow. At the top of the slope 
you could see the huge shining ridge of the 
glacier, looming in threatening silence against 
the sky. Leaning, as it did, with a decided 
impulse to the westward, it was difficult to 
resist the impression that it had braced 
itself against the opposite mountain, and 
thrown its whole enormous weight against 
the Ormgrass hills for the purpose of forcing 
a passage down to the farm. To Maurice, 
at least, this idea suggested itself with con- 
siderable vividness as, on the second day 
after his arrival, he had his first complete view 
of the glacier. He had approached it, not 
from below, but from the western side, at the 
only point where ascent was possible. The 
vast expanse of the ice lay in cold, ghastly 
shade; for the sun, which was barely felt as 
a remote presence in the upper air, had not 
yet reached the depths of the valley. A 
silence as of death reigned everywhere; it 
floated up from the dim blue crevasses, it 
filled the air, it vibrated on the senses as 
with a vague endeavor to be heard. Jake, 
carrying a barometer, a surveyor’s transit, 
and a multitude of smaller instruments, 
followed cautiously in his master’s footsteps, 
and a young lad, Tharald Ormgrass’s son, 
who had been engaged as a guide, ran 
nimbly over the glazed surface, at every 
step thrusting his steel-shod heels vindic- 
tively into the ice. But it would be futile 
for one of the uninitiated to attempt to follow 
Maurice in his scientific investigations; on 
such occasions, he would have been ex- 
tremely uninteresting to outside humanity, 
simply because outside humanity was the 
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last thing he would have thought worth 
troubling himself about. And still his un- 
remitting zeal in the pursuit of his aim, and 
his cool self-possession in the presence of 
danger, were not without a sublimity of 
their own ; and the lustrous intensity of his 
vision as he grasped some new fact corrob- 
orative of some favorite theory, might well 
have stirred a sympathetic interest even in 
a mind of unscientific proclivities. 

An hour after noon, the three wanderers 
returned from their wintry excursion, Mau- 
rice calm and radiant, the ebony-faced 
Jake sore-footed and morose, and young Gud- 
mund, the guide, with that stanch neutral- 
ity of countenance which with boys passes 
for dignity. The sun was now well in sight, 
and the silence of the glacier was broken. A 
thousand tiny rills, now gathering into 
miniature cataracts, now again scattering 
through a net-work of small, bluish channels, 
mingled their melodious voices into a hushed 
symphony, suggestive of fairy bells, and elf- 
maidens dancing in the cool dusk of the 
arctic midsummer night. 

Fern, with an air of profound preoccupa- 
tion, seated himself on a ledge of rock at the 
border of the ice, took out his note-book and 
began to write. 

“ Jake,” he said, without looking up, “ be 
good enough to get us some dinner.” 

“ We have nothing except some bread and 
butter, and some meat extract,” answered 
the servant, demurely. 

“That will be quite sufficient. You will 
find my pocket-stove and a bottle of alcohol 
in my valise.” 

Jake grumblingly obeyed; he only ap- 
proved of science in so far as it was recon- 
cilable with substantial feeding. He placed 
the lamp upon a huge bowlder (whose black 
sides were here and there enlivened with 
patches of buff and scarlet lichen), filled the 
basin with water from the glacier, and then 
lighted the wick. There was something ob- 
trusively incongruous in seeing this fragile 
contrivance, indicating so many compli- 
cated wants, placed here among all the wild 
strength of primitive nature; it was like 
beholding the glacial age confronted with 
the nineteenth century. 

At this moment, Fern was interrupted in 
his scientific meditations by a loud scream 
of terror, and lifting his eyes, he saw a 
picturesque combination of yellow, black, 
and scarlet (in its general outline resembling 
a girl), fleeing with desperate speed up the 
narrow path along the glacier. The same 
glance also revealed to him two red-painted 





wooden pails dancing down over the jagged 
bowlders, and just about to make a final leap 
down upon the ice, when two determined 
kicks from his foot arrested them. Feeling 
somewhat solicitous about the girl, and 
unable to account for her fright, he hurried 
up the path; there she was again, still run- 
ning, her yellow hair fluttering wildly about 
her head. He put his hands to his mouth 
and shouted. The echoes floated away 
over the desolate ice-hills, growing ever 
colder and feebler, like some abstract sound, ° 
deprived of its human quality. The girl, 
glancing back over her shculder, showed a 
fair face, convulsed with agitation, paused 
for an instant to look again, and then 
dropped upon a stone in a state of utter 
collapse. One moment more and he was at 
her side. She was lying with her face down- 
ward, her blue eyes distended with fright, 
and her hands clutching some tufts of moss 
which she had unconsciously torn from the 
sides of the stone. 

“ My dear child,” he said, stooping down 
over her (there was always something 
fatherly in his manner toward those who 
were suffering), “ what is it that has fright- 
ened you so? It is surely not I you are 
afraid of ?” 

The girl moved her head slightly, and her 
lips parted as with an effort to speak; but 
no sound came. 

Fern seized her hand and put his fore- 
finger on her pulse. 

“By Jove, child,” he exclaimed, “ how 
you have been running!” 

There was to him something very pathetic 
in this silent resignation of terror. All the 
tenderness of his nature was stirred; for, 
like many another undemonstrative person, 
he hid beneath a horny epidermis of apathy 
some deep-hued, warm-blooded qualities. 

“There now,” he continued, soothingly ; 
“ you will feel better in amoment. Remem- 
ber there is nothing to be afraid of. There 
is nobody here who will do you any harm.” 

The young girl braced herself up on her 
elbow, and threw an anxious glance down 
the path. 

“Tt surely was the devil,” she whispered, 
turning with a look of shy appeal toward her 
protector. 

“The devil? Who was the devil ?” 

“ He was all black, and he grinred at me 
so horribly ;” and she trembled anew at the 
very thought. 

“Don’t be a little goose,” retorted he, 
laughing. “ It wasa far less important person- 
age. It was my servant, Jake. And it was 
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God who made him black, just for the sake 
of variety, you know. It would be rather 
monotonous to have everybody as white as 
you and me.” 

She attempted to smile, feeling that it was 
expected of her; but the result was hardly 
proportionate to the effort. Her features 
were not of that type which lends itself 
easily to disguises. A simple maidenly soul, 
if the whole infinite variety of human masks 
had been at its disposal, would have chosen 
just such a countenance as this as its com- 
plete expression. There was nothing strik- 
ing in it, unless an entirely faultless combi- 
nation of softly curving lines and fresh 
flesh-tints be rare enough to merit that 
appellation ; nor would any one but a cynic 
have called it a commonplace face, for the 
absolute sweetness and purity which these 
simple lines and tints expressed, appealed 
directly to that part of one’s nature where 
no harsh adjectives dwell. It was a feeling 
of this kind which suddenly checked Fern in 
the scientific meditation he was about to in- 
dulge, and spoiled the profound but un- 
charitable result at which he had already 
half arrived. A young man who could ex- 
tract scientific information from the features 
of a beautiful girl could hardly be called 
human; and our hero, with all his enthusi- 
asm for abstract things, was as yet not 
exalted above the laws which govern his 
species. 

The girl had, under his kindly ministry, 
recovered her breath and her spirits. She 
had risen, brushed the moss and loose earth 
from her dress, and was about to proceed 
on her way. 

“] thank you,” she said simply, reaching 
him her hand in Norse fashion. “ You have 
been very good to me.” 

“Not at all,” he answered, shaking her 
hand heartily. “And now, wouldn’t you 
please tell me your name?” 

“ Elsie Tharald’s daughter Ormgrass.” 

“Ah, indeed! Then we shall soon be 
better acquainted. I am living at your 
father’s house.” 


lV. 


Two weeks had passed since Maurice’s 


arrival at the farm. Elsie was sitting on 
the topmost step of the store-house stairs, 
intent upon some kind of coarse knitting- 
work whose bag-like convexity remotely 
suggested a stocking. Some straggling rays 
of the late afternoon sun had got tangled 
in the loose locks on her forehead, which 





shone with a golden translucence. At the 
foot of the stairs stood her father, polishing 
with a woolen rag the tarnished silver of an 
ancient harness. At this moment, Ferm 
was seen entering the yard at the opposite 
side, and with his usual brisk step approach- 
ing the store-house. Elsie, looking up from 
her knitting, saw at once that there was 
something unusual in his manner—some- 
thing which in another man you might have 
called agitation, but which with him was 
but an intenser degree of self-command. 

“Good evening,” he said, as he stopped 
in front of her father. “I have something 
I wish to speak with you about.” 

“ Speak on, young man,” answered Thar- 
ald, rubbing away imperturbably at one of 
the blinders. “ Elsie isn’t likely to blab, 
even if what you say is worth blabbing.” 

“It is a more serious affair than you 
think,” continued Fern, thrusting his peaked 
staff deep into the sod. “If the glacier 
goes on advancing at this rate, your farm 
is doomed within a year.” 

The old peasant raised his grizzly head, 
scratched with provoking deliberation the 
fringe of beard which lined his face like a 
frame, and stared with a look of super- 
cilious scorn at his informant. 

“If our fare don’t suit you,” he growled, 
“you needn’t stay. We sha’n’t try to keep 
you.” 

“TI had no thought of myself,” retorted 
Fern, calmly; for he had by this time grown 
somewhat accustomed to his host’s disagree- 
able ways. “You will no doubt have 
observed that the glacier has, within the 
last thirty years, sent out a new branch to 
the westward, and if this branch continues 
to progress at its present rate, nothing short 
of a miracle can save you. During the first 
week after my arrival it advanced fifteen 
feet, as 1 have ascertained by accurate 
measurements, and during the last seven 
days it has shot forward nineteen feet 
more. If next winter should bring a 
heavy fall of snow, the nether edge may 
break off, without the slightest warning, 
and angivalanche may sweep down upon 
you, carrying houses, barns, and the very 
soil down into the fjord. 1 sincerely hope 
that you will heed my words, and take 
your precautions while it is yet time. 
Science is not to be trifled with; it has a 
power of prophecy surer than that of 
Ezekiel or Daniel.” 

“The devil take both you and your 
science!” cried the old man, now thor- 
oughly aroused. “If you hadn’t been 
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poking about up there, and digging your 
sneezing horn in everywhere, the glacier 
would have kept quiet, as it has done 
before, as far back as man’s memory goes. 
| knew at once that mischief was brewing 
when you and your black Satan came here 
with your pocket-furnaces, and your long- 
legged gazing-tubes, and all the rest of 
your new-fangled deviltry. If you don’t 
hurry up and get out of my house this very 
day, I will whip you off the farm like a 
dog.” 

Tharald would probably have continued 
this pleasing harangue for an _ indefinite 
period (for excitement acted as a powerful 
stimulus to his imagination), had he not just 
then felt the grasp of a hand upon his arm, 
and seen a pair of blue eyes, full of tearful 
appeal, raised to his. 

“ Get away, daughter,” he grumbled, with 
that shade of gruffmess which is but the 
transition to absolute surrender. “I am 
not talking to you.” 

“ Oh, father,” cried the girl, still clinging 
to his arm, “ it is very wrong in you to talk 
to him in that way. You know very well 
that he would never do us any harm. You 
know he cannot move anything as large as 
the glacier.” 

“The devil only knows what he can’t 


do,” muttered Tharald, with a little explo- 
sive grunt, which might be interpreted as a 


qualified concession. The fact was, he 
was rather ashamed of his senseless vio- 
lence, but did not feel it to be consistent 
with his dignity to admit unconditionally 
that he had been in the wrong. 

“These learned chaps are not to be 
trusted, child,” he went on, in a tone of 
serious remonstrance. “It isn’t safe to 
have one of them fellows running about 
loose. I heard of one up in the West Par- 
ish last summer, who was staying with Lars 
Norby. He was running about with a bag 
and a hammer, and poking his nose into 
every nook and cranny of the rocks. And 
all the while he staid there, the devil ran 
riot on the farm. ‘Three cows slinked, the 
bay mare followed suit, and the chickens 
took the cramps, and died as fast as they 
were hatched. There was no luck in any- 
thing. I tell you, my lass, the Almighty 
doesn’t like to have anybody peeping into 
His hand, and telling Him when to trump 
and when to throw a low card. That is the 
long and short of it. If we don’t ship this 
fellow, smooth-faced and nice as he may 
be, we shall have a run of bad luck here, 
such as you never saw the like of before.” 








In the meanwhile, Maurice, not wishing to 
overhear the conversation, had entered the 
house, and father and daughter were left to 
continue their parley in private. There was 
really, as Elsie thought, some plausibility 
in the old man’s prognostications, and the 
situation began to assume a very puzzling 
aspect to her mind. She admitted that 
scientists, viewed as a genus, were objec- 
tionable ; but insisted that Fern, to whose 
personal charms she was keenly alive, was 
an exception to the rule. She felt confident 
that so good a man as he could never have 
tried to pry into the secrets of God 
Almighty. Tharald yielded grumblingly, 
inch by inch, and thus saved his dignity, 
although his daughter, in the end, prevailed. 
She obtained his permission to request the 
guest to remain, and not interpret too liter- 
ally the rather hasty words he had used. 
Thus a compromise was effected. Fern 
suspended his packing, and resumed his 
objectionable attitude toward the mysteries 
of creation. 

About a week after this occurrence, Mau- 
rice was walking along the beach, watching 
some peasant lads who were spearing trout 
in a brook near by. The sun had just 
dipped below the western mountain peaks, 
and a cool, bluish twilight, which seemed 
the essence of atmospheric purity, purged 
of all accessory effects, filled the broad, pla- 
cid valley, and made it a luxury to breathe. 
The torches of the fishermen flitted back 
and forth between the slender stems of the 
birches, and now and then sent up a great 
glare of light among the foliage, which 
shone with a ghostly grayish-green. The 
majestic repose of this scene sank deeply 
into Fern's mind; dim yearnings awoke in 
him, and a strange sense of kinship with 
these mountains, fjords and glaciers rose 
from some unknown depth of his soul. He 
seemed suddenly to love them. Whenever 
he thought of Norway in later years, the 
impression of this night revived within him. 
Aftera long ramble over the sand, he chanced 
upon a low, turf-thatched cottage, lying quite 
apart from the inhabited districts of the 
valley. The sheen of the fire upon the 
hearth-stone fell through the open door, 
and out upon the white beach, and illumin- 
ated faintly the middle portion of a long 
fishing-net, which was suspended on stakes, 
for drying. Feeling a little tired, he seated 
himself on a log near the door, and gazed 
out upon the gleaming glaciers in the 
distance. 

While he was sitting thus, he was startled 
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at the sound of a voice, deep, distinct and 
sepulchral, which seemed to proceed from 
within the cottage. 

“T see a book sealed with seven seals,” 
the voice was saying. “ ‘Two of them are 
already broken, and when the third shall be 
broken—then it is all black—a great ca- 
lamity will happen.” 

“ Pray ‘don’t say that, Gurid,” prayed 
another voice, with a touching, child-like 
appeal in it (and he instantly recognized it 
as Elsie’s). “God is so very strong, you 
know, and He can certainly wipe away that 
black spot, and make it all bright again. 
And I don’t know that I have done any- 
thing very wrong of late; and father, I 
know, is really very good, too, even if he 
does say some hard things at times. But 
he doesn’t mean anything by it—and I am 
sure r 

“ Be silent, child!” interrupted the first 
voice. ‘“ Thou dost not understand, and it 
is well for thee that thou dost not. For it 
is written, ‘He shall visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, even unto the 
third and fourth generation.’ ” 

“ How terrible!” 

“Hush! Now I see a man—he is tall 
and beautiful—has dark hair and rather a 
dark face.” 

“ Pray don’t say anything more. I don’t 
want to know. Is he to break the seals ?”’ 

“Then there is water—water—a long, 
long journey.” 

Maurice had listened to this conversation 
with feelings of mingled amusement and 
pity, very much as he would have listened 
to a duet, representing the usual mixture 
of gypsy and misguided innocence, in an 
old-fashioned opera. That he was playing 
the eavesdropper had never entered his 
mind. The scene seemed too utterly re- 
mote and unreal to come within the pale of 
moral canons. But suddenly the aspect 
of affairs underwent a revolution, as if the 
misguided young lady in the opera had 
turned to be his sister, and he himself under 
obligation to interfere in her behalf. For 
at that moment there came an intense, hur- 
ried whisper, to which he would fain have 
closed his ears : 

“ And does he care for me as I do for 
him ?” 

He sprang up, his ears tingling with 
shame, and hurried down the beach. 
Presently it occurred to him, however, that 
it was not quite chivalrous in him to leave 
little Elsie there alone with the dark-minded 
sibyl. Who knew but that she might need 





his help? He paused, and was about to 
retrace his steps, when he heard some one 
approaching, whom he instinctively knew 
to be Elsie. As she came nearer, the 
moon, which hung transfixed upon the 
flaming spear of a glacier peak, revealed a 
distressed little face, through whose transpar- 
ent surface you might watch the play of 
emotions within, as one watches the doings 
of tiny insects and fishes in an aquarium. — 

“ What have they been doing to my little 
girl?” asked Fern, with a voice full of 
paternal tenderness. “ She has been crying, 
poor little thing.” 

He may have been imprudent in address- 
ing a girl of seventeen in this tender fash- 
ion ; but the truth was, her short skirts and 
the two long braids of golden hair were in 
his mind associated with that age toward 
which you may, without offense, assume the 
role of a well-meaning protector, and 
where even a kiss need not necessarily be 
resented. So far from feeling flattered by 
the unwished-for recollection of Elsie’s 
feeling for him, he was rather disposed to 
view it as a pathological phenomenon,—as 
a sort of malady, of which he would like 
to cure her. It is not to be denied, how- 
ever, that if this was his intention, the 
course he was about to pursue was open to 
criticism. But it must be borne in mind 
that Fern was no expert on questions of the 
heart,—that he had had no blighting expe- 
riences yielding him an unwholesome har- 
vest of premature wisdom. 

For a long while they walked on in silence, 
holding each other’s hands like two chil- 
dren, and the sound of their footsteps upon 
the crisp, crunching sand was singularly ex- 
aggerated by the great stillness around them. 

“ And whom is it you have been visiting 
so late in the night, Elsie?” he asked, at 
last, glancing furtively into her face. 

“Hush, you mustn’t talk about her,” 
answered she, in a timid whisper. “It was 
Gurid Sibyl, and she knows a great many 
things which nobody else knows except 
God.” 

“TI am sorry you have resort to such 
impostors. You know the Bible says it is 
wrong to consult sibyls and fortune-tellers.” 

“ No, I didn’t know it. But you mustn't 
speak il] of her, or she will sow disease in 
your blood and you will never see another 
healthy day. She did that to Nils Saetren 
because he mocked her, and he has been a 
cripple ever since.” 

“Pshaw, I am not afraid of her. She 
may frighten children ? 





“Hush! Oh, don’t!” cried the girl, in 
tones of distress, laying her hand gently 
over his mouth. “I wouldn’t for the 
world have anything evil happen to you.” 

“Well, well, you foolish child,” he 
answered, laughing. “If it grieves you, I 
will say nothing more about it. But I 
must disapprove of your superstition all the 
same.” 

“Oh, no; don’t think ill of me,” she 
begged piteously, her eyes filling with tears. 

“No, no, I will not. Only don’t cry. 
It always makes me feel awkward to see a 
woman cry.” 

She brushed her tears away and put on a 
resolute little pout, which was meant to be 
resigned if not cheerful. 

Fifieen minutes later they were standing 
at the foot of the stairs leading up to his 
room. The large house was dark and 
silent. Everybody was asleep. Thinking 
the opportunity favorable for giving her a 
bit of parting advice, Maurice seized hold 
of both her arms and looked her gravely in 
the eyes. She, however, misinterpreting 
the gesture, very innocently put up her lips, 
thinking that he intended to kiss her. The 
sweet, child-like trustfulness of the act 
touched him ; hardly knowing what he did, 
he stooped over her and kissed her. As 
their eyes again met, a deep, radiant con- 
tentment shone from her countenance. It 
was not a mere momentary brightening 
of the features, such as he had often noticed 
in her before, but something inexpressibly 
tender, soul-felt and absolute. It was as if 
that kiss had suddenly transformed the child 
into a woman. 


V. 


SUMMER hurried on at a rapid pace, the 
days grew perceptibly shorter, and the birds 
of passage gathered in large companies on 
the beach and on the hill-tops, holding 
noisy consultations to prepare for their long 
southward journey. Maurice still staid 
on at the Ormgrass Farm, but a strange, 
feverish mood had come over him. He 
daily measured the downward progress of 
the glacier in agitated expectancy, although 
as a scientific experiment it had long ceased 
to yield him any satisfaction. That huge 
congealed residue of ten thousand winters 
had, however, acquired a human interest 
to him which it had lacked before ; wpat he 
had lost as a scientist he had gained as a 
man. For, with all respect for Science, that 
monumental virgin at whose feet so many 
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cherished human illusions have already 
been sacrificed, it is not to be denied that 
from an unprofessional point of view a 
warm-blooded, fair-faced little creature like 
Elsie is a worthier object of a bachelor’s 
homage. And, strive as he would, Maurice 
could never quite rid himself of the impres- 
sion that the glacier harbored in its snowy 
bosom some fell design against Elsie’s 
peace and safety. It is even possible that 
he never would have discovered the real 
nature of his feelings for her if it had not 
been for this constant fear that she might 
any moment be snatched away from him. 

It was a novel experience in a life like 
his, so lonely amid its cold, abstract aspira- 
tions, to have this warm, maidenly spring- 
breath invading those chambers of his 
soul hitherto occupied by shivering calcu- 
lations regarding the duration and remote- 
ness of the ice age. The warmer strata of 
feeling which had long lain slumbering 
beneath this vast superstructure of glacial 
learning began to break their way to the 
light, and startled him very much as the 
earth must have been startled when the 
first patch of green sod broke into view, 
steaming under the hot rays of the noon- 
day sun. Abstractly considered, the thing 
seemed preposterous enough for the plot of 
a dime novel, while in the light of her sweet 
presence the development of his love seemed 
as logical as an algebraic problem. At all 
events, the result was in both cases equally 
inexorable. It was useless to argue that 
she was his inferior in culture and social 
accomplishments ; she was still young and 
flexible, and displayed an aptness for seizing 
upon his ideas and assimilating them which 
was fairly bewildering. And if purity of 
soul and loving singleness of purpose be a 
proof of noble blood, she was surely one of 
nature’s noble-women. 

In the course of the summer, Fern had 
made several attempts to convince old 
Tharald that the glacier was actually ad- 
vancing. He willingly admitted that there 
was a possibility that it might change its 
mind and begin to recede before any mis- 
chief was done, but he held it to be very 
hazardous to stake one’s life on so slim a 
chance. The old man, however, remained 
impervious to argument, although he no- 
longer lost his temper when the subject was 
broached. His ancestors had lived there 
on the farm century after century, he said, 
and the glacier had done them no harm. 
He didn’t see why he should be treated 





any worse by the Almighty than they had 
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been ; he had always acted with tolerable 
fairness toward everybody, and had nothing 
to blame himself for. 

It was perhaps the third time when Thar- 
ald had thus protested his blamelessness, 
that his guest, feeling that reasoning was 
unavailing, let drop some rather common- 
place remark about the culpability of all 
men before God. 

Tharald suddenly flared up, and brought 
down his fist with a blow on the table. 

“Somebody has been bearing tales to 
you, young man,” he cried. “Have you 
been listening to parish talk ?” 

“That matters little,’ answered Fern, 
coolly. “No one is so blameless that he 
can claim exemption from misfortune as 
his just desert.” 

“ Aha, so they have told you that the 
farm is not mine,” continued his host, while 
his gray eyes glimmered uneasily under his 
bushy brows. “ They have told you that 
silly nursery tale of the planting of the fern 
and the sweet-brier, and of Ulf, who sought 
his death in the glacier. They have told 
you that I stole the bride of my brother 
Ame, and that he fled from me over the 
sea,—and you have believed it all.” 

At the sound of the name Arne, a flash 


darted through Maurice’s mind ; he sprang 
up, stood for a moment tottering, and then 


fell back into the chair. Dim memories 
of his childhood rose up within him; he 
remembered how his father, who was other- 
wise so brave and frank and strong, had 
recoiled from speaking of that part of his 
life which preceded his coming to the New 
World. And now, he grasped with intui- 
tive eagerness at this straw, but felt still a 
vague fear of penetrating into the secret 
which his father had wished to hide from 
him. He raised his head slowly, and saw 
Tharald’s face contracted into an angry 
scowl and his eyes staring grimly at him. 

“Well, does the devil ride you?” he 
burst forth, with his explosive grunt. 

Maurice brushed his hand over his face 
as if to clear his vision, and returned Thar- 
ald’s stare with frank fearlessness. There 
was no denying that in this wrinkled, 
roughiy hewn mask there were lines and 
suggestions which recalled the free and noble 
mold of his father’s features. It was a coin- 
cidence of physiognomic intentions rather 
than actual resemblance—or a resemblance 
such as might exist between a Vandyck 
portrait and the same face portrayed by 
some bungling village artist. 

The old man, too, was evidently seeing 





visions; for he presently began to wince 
under Maurice’s steady gaze, and some 
troubled memory dwelt in his eye as he 
rose, and took to sauntering distractedly 
about on the floor. . 

“ How long is it since your brother Arne 
fled over the sea ?” asked Maurice, firmly. 

“ How does that concern you?” 

“Tt does concern me, and I wish to 
know.” 

Tharald paused in his walk, and stood 
long, measuring his antagonist with a look 
of slow, pondering defiance. Then he 
tossed his head back with a grim laugh, 
walked toward a carved oaken press in a 
corner, took out a ponderous Bible, and 
flung it down on the table. 

“TI am beginning to see through your 
game,” he said gruffly. “ Here is the fam- 
ily record. Look into it at your leisure, 
And if you are right, let me know. But 
don’t you tell me that that scare about the 
glacier wasn’t all humbug. If it is your 
right of entail you want to look up, I sha’n’t 
stand in your way.” 

Thereupon he stalked out, slamming the 
door behind him; the walls shook, and the 
windows shivered in their frames. 


vi. 


A vast sheet of gauzy cloud was slowly 
spreading over the western expanse of the 
sky. Through its silvery meshes, the full 
moon looked down upon the glacier with a 
grave unconcern. Drifts of cold white mist 
hovered here and there over the surface of 
the ice, rising out of the deep blue hollows, 
catching for an instant the moon-beams, 
and again gliding away into the shadow 
of some far-looming peak. 

On the little winding path at the end of 
the glacier stood Maurice, looking anx- 
iously down toward the valley. Presently 
a pale speck of color was seen moving in 
the fog, and on closer inspection proved to 
be that scarlet bodice which in Norway 
constitutes the middle portion of a girl’s 
figure. A minute more, and the bodice 
was surmounted by a fair, girlish face, which 
looked ravishingly fresh and tangible in its 
misty setting. The lower portions, partly 
owing to their neutral coloring and in part 
to the density of the fog, were but vaguely 
suggested. 

“T have been waiting for you nearly half 
an hour, down at the river-brink,” called 
out a voice from below, and its clear, mel- 
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low ring seemed suddenly to lighten the 
“T really thought you 


heavy atmosphere. 
had forgotten me.” 

“ Forgotten you?” cried Maurice, mak- 
ing a very unscientific leap down in the 
direction of the voice. “When did I ever 
forget you, you ungrateful thing ? ” 

“Aha!” responded Elsie, laughing, for 
of course the voice as well as the bodice 
was hers. ‘“ Now, didn’t you say the edge 
of the glacier ?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t say the lower edge. 
If you had at all been gifted with the intui- 
tion proverbially attributed to young ladies 
jn your situation, you would have known 
that I meant the western edge—in fact here, 
and nowhere else.” 

“ Even though you didn’t say it ?” 

“ Even though I did say it.” 

Fern was now no longer a resident of 
the Ormgrass Farm. After the discovery 
of their true relation, Tharald had shown a 
sort of sullen, superstitious fear of him, evi- 
dently regarding him as a_providential 
Nemesis who had come to avenge the 
wrong he had done to his absent brother. 
No amount of friendliness on Maurice’s 
part could dispel this lurking suspicion, and 
at last he became convinced that, for the 
old man’s sake as well as for his own, it 
was advisable that they should separate. 
This arrangement, however, involved a 
sacrifice which our scientist had at first been 
disposed to regard lightly; but a week or 
two of purely scientific companionship soon 
revealed to him how large a factor Elsie had 
become in his life, and we have seen how 
he managed to reconcile the two conflicting 
necessities. The present rendezvous he 
had appointed with a special intention, 
which, with his usual directness, he pro- 
ceeded to unfold to her. 

“Elsie dear,” he began, drawing her 
down on a stone at his side, “ I have some- 
thing very serious which I wish to talk to 
you about.” 

“And why do you always want to talk 
so solemnly to me, Maurice ?” 

“ Now be a brave little girl, Elsie, and 
don’t be frightened.” 

“ And is it, then, so very dreadful ?” she 
queried, trembling a little at the gravity of 
his manner rather than his words. 

“ No, it isn’t dreadful at all. But it is of 
great importance, and therefore we must 
both be serious. Now, Elsie dear, tell me 
honestly if you love me enough to become 
my wife now, at once.” 

The girl cast timid glances around her, 





as if to make sure that they were unob- 
served. Then she laid her arms round his 
neck, gazed for a moment with that pa- 
thetic, trustful look of hers into his eyes, 
and put up her lips to be kissed. 

“That is no answer, my dear,” he said, 
smiling, but responding readily to the invi- 
tation. “I wish tc know if you care enough 
for me to go away with me to a foreign land, 
and live with me always as my wife.” 

“I cannot live anywhere without you,” 
she murmured, sadly. 

“ And then you will do as I wish?” 

“ But it will take three weeks to have 
the banns published, and you know father 
would never allow that.” 

“ That is the very reason why I wish you 
to do without his consent. If you will 
board the steamer with me _ to-morrow 
night, we will go to England, and there we 
can be married without the publishing of 
banns and before any one can overtake 
us.” 

“ But that would be very wrong, wouldn’t 
it? I think the Bible says so, somewhere.” 

“In Bible times marriages were on a dif- 
ferent basis from what they are now. 
Moreover, love was not such an inexorable 
thing then, nor engagements so pressing.” 

She looked up with eyes full of pathetic 
remonstrance, and was sadly puzzled. 

“Then you will come, darling?” he 
urged, with lover-like persuasiveness. “Say 
that you will.” 

“TIT will—try,” she whispered, tearfully, 
and hid her troubled face on his bosom. 

“ One thing more,” he went on. “ Your 
house is built on the brink of eternity. The 
glacier is moving down upon you silently 
but surely. I have warned your father, but 
he will not believe me. I have chosen this 
way of rescuing you, because it is the only 
way.” 

The next evening Maurice and his serv- 
ant stood on the pier, waiting impatiently 
for Elsie, until the last whistle sounded and 
the black-hulled boat moved onward, plow- 
ing its foamy path through the billows. But 
Elsie did not come. 

Another week passed, and Maurice, fired 
with a new and desperate resolution, started 
for the capital, and during the coming win- 
ter the glacier was left free to continue its 
baneful plottings undisturbed by the import- 
unate eyes of science. Immediately on 
his arrival in the city he set on foot a suit 
in his father’s name against Tharald Gud- 
mundson Ormgrass, to recover his rightful 
inheritance. 
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VII. 


On a cold, bleak day in the latter part 
of March, we find Maurice once more in 
the valley. He had played a hazardous 
game, but so far fortune had favored him. 
In that supreme self-trust which a great 
and generous passion inspires, he. had de 
termined to force Tharald Orragrass to 
save himseif and his children from the im- 
minent destruction. The court had recog- 
nized his right to the farm upon the pay- 
ment of five hundred dollars to its present 
nominal owner. The money had already 
been paid, and the farm lay now desolate 
and forlorn, shivering in the cold gusts from 
the glacier. The family had just boarded 
a large English brig which lay at anchor 
out in the fjord, and was about to set sail 
for the new world beyond the sea. In the 
prow of the vessel stood Tharald, gazing with 
sullen defiance toward the unknown west, 
while Elsie, red with weeping, and her 
piquant little face somewhat pinched by 
cold, was clinging close to him and now 
and then glancing back toward the dear, 
deserted homestead. 

It had been a sad winter for poor little 
Elsie. As the law-suit had progressed, she 


had had to hear many a harsh word 
against her lover, which seemed all the 
harder because she did not know how to 
defend him. His doings, she admitted, did 
seem incomprehensible, and her father cer- 
tainly had some show of justice on his side 
when he upbraided him as cruel, cold, and 


ungrateful; but, with the sweet, obsti- 
nate loyalty of a Norse maiden, she still 
persisted in believing him good and up- 
right and generous. Some day it would all 
be cleared up, she thought, and then her tri- 
umph and herhappiness would be the greater. 
A man who knew so many strange things, 
she argued in her simplicity (for her pnde 
in his accomplishments was in direct pro- 
portion to her own inability to comprehend 
them), could not possibly be mean and self- 
ish as other men. 

The day had, somehow, a discontented, 
dubious look. Now its somber veil was 
partially lifted, and something like the 
shadow of a smile cheered you by its prom- 
ise, if not by its presence ; then a great rush 
of light from some unexpected quarter of 
the heavens, and then again a sudden clos- 
ing of all the sunny paths—a dismal, gray 
monotony everywhere. Now and then, 
tremendous groans and long-drawn thun- 
derous rumblings were heard issuing from 





the glaciers, and the ice-choked river, whose 
voice seldom rose above an even barytone, 
now boomed and brawled with the most 
capricious interludes of crashing, grinding, 
and rushing sounds. 

On the pier down at the fjord stood 
Maurice, dressed from head to foot in flan- 
nel, and with a jaunty sailor’s hat, secured 
with an elastic cord under his chin. He 
was gazing with an air of preoccupation up 
toward the farm, above which the white 
edge of the glacier hung gleaming against 
the dim horizon. Above it the fog rose 
like a dense gray wall, hiding the destruct- 
ive purpose which was even at this moment 
laboring within. Some minutes elapsed, 
Maurice grew impatient, then anxious. He 
pulled his note-book from his pocket, exam- 
ined some pages covered with calculations, 
dotted a neglected 2, crossed a 4, and at 
last closed the book with a desperate air, 
Presently some dark figure was seen strid- 
ing down the hill-side, and the black satel- 
lite, Jake, appeared, streaming with mud 
and perspiration. 

“Well, you wretched laggard,” cried 
Maurice, as he caught sight of him, “ what 
answer ?” 

“ Nobody answered nothing at all,” re- 
sponded Jake, all out of breath. “They 
be all gone. Aboard the ship, out there. 
All rigged, ready to sail.” 

A few minutes -later there was a slight 
commotion on board the brig Queen Anne. 
A frolicsome tar had thrown out a rope and 
hauled in two men, one white and one 
black. The crew thronged about them. 

“ English, eh ?” 

“ No; American.” 

“ Yankees? Je-ru-salem ! 
wasn’t right, somehow.” 

General hilarity. Witty tar looks around 
with an air of magnanimous deprecation. 

A strange feeling of exultation had taken 
possession of Maurice. The light and the 
air suddenly seemed glorious to him. He 
knew the world misjudged his action ; but 
he felt no need of its vindication. He was 
rather inclined to chuckle over its mistake, 
as if it and not he were the sufferer. He 
walked with rapid steps toward the prow 
of the ship, where Tharald and Elsie were 
standing. There was a look of invincibil- 
ity in his eye which made the old man quail 
before him. Elsie’s face suddenly bright- 
ened, as if flooded with light from within; 
she made an impulsive movement toward 
him and then stood irresolute. 

“ Elsie,” called out her father with a 
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husky tremor in his voice. “ Let him 
alone, I tell thee. He might leave us in 
peace now. He has driven us from hearth 
and home.” ‘Then, with indignant energy, 
“ He shall not gouch thee, child. By the 
heavens, he shall not.” 

Maurice smiled, and with the same sense 
of serene benignity, wholly unlover-like, 
clasped her in his arms. 

A wild look flashed in the father’s eyes ; 
a hoarse groan broke from his chest. Then, 
with a swift rekindling of energy, he darted 
forward, and his broad hands fell with a 
tiger-like grip on Maurice’s shoulders. 
But hark! The voices of the skies and 
the mountains echo the groan. The air, 
surcharged with terror, whirls in wild eddies, 
then holds its breath and trembles. All 
eyes are turned toward the glacier. The 
huge white ridge, gleaming here and there 
through a cloud of smoke, is pushing down 
over the mountain-side, a black bulwark 
of earth rising totteringly before it, and a 
chaos of bowlders and blocks of ice fol- 
lowing, with dull crunching and grinding 
noises, in its train. The barns and the 
store-house of the Ormgrass farm are seen 
slowly climbing the moving earth-wall, then 
follows the mansion—rising—rising—and 
with a tremendous, deafening crash the 
whole huge avalanche sweeps downward 
into the fjord. The water is lashed into 
foam; an enormous wave bearing on its 
crest the shattered wrecks of human homes, 


rolls onward ; the good ship Queen Anne is 
tossed skyward, her cable snaps and springs 
upward against the mast-head, shrieks of 
terror fill the air, and the sea flings its 
strong, foam-wreathed arms against the fur- 
ther shore. 

A dead silence follows. The smoke 
scatters, breaks into drifting fragments, 
showing the black, naked mountain-side. 

The next morning, as the first glimmer- 
ings of the dawn pierced the cloud-veil in 
the east, the brig Queen Anne shot before 
a steady breeze out toward the western 
ocean. In the prow stood Maurice Fern, 
in a happy reverie; on a coil of rope at 
his feet sat Tharald Ormgrass, staring va- 
cantly before him. His face was cold and 
hard ; it had scarcely stirred from its reck- 
less apathy since the hour of the calamity. 
Then there was a patter of light footsteps on 
the deck, and Elsie, still with something of 
the child-like wonder of sleep in her eyes, 
emerged from behind the broad white sail. 

Tharald saw her and the hardness died 
out of his face. He strove to speak once 
—twice, but could not. 

“God pity me,” he broke out, with an 
emotion deeper than his words suggested. 
“TI was wrong. I had no faith in you. 
She has. Take her, that the old wrong 
may at last be righted.” 

And there, under God’s free sky, their 
hands were joined together, and the father 
whispered a blessing. 
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A POTOMAC SKETCH. 


WHILE on a visit to Washington in Jan- 
uary, 1878, I went on an expedition down the 
Potomac with a couple of friends, Peck and 
Eldridge, to shoot ducks. We left on the 
morning boat that makes daily trips to and 
from Mount Vernon. The weather was 
chilly and the sky threatening. I have sel- 
dom seen such clouds as those fail to bring 
rain. They were boat-shaped, with well 
defined keels, but they turned out to be 
only the fleet of A®olus, for they gradually 
dispersed or faded out, and before noon 
the sun was shining. 

We saw numerous flocks of ducks on the 
passage down, and saw a gun (the man was 
concealed) shoot some from a “ blind” near 





Fort Washington. Opposite Mount Ver- 
non, on the flats, there was a large “ bed” 
of ducks. I thought the word a good one 
to describe a long strip of water thickly 
planted with them. One of my friends was 
a member of the Washington and Mount 
Vernon Ducking Club, which has its camp 
and fixtures just below the Mount Vernon 
landing; he was an old ducker. For my 
part, I had never killed a duck—except 
with an ax—nor have I yet. 

We made our way along the beach from 
the landing over piles of drift-wood and 
soon reached the quarters, a substantial 
building, fitted up with a stove, bunks, 
chairs, a table, culinary utensils, crockery, 
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etc., with one corner piled full of decoys. 
There were boats to row in and boxes to 
shoot from, and I felt sure we should have 
a pleasant time, whether we got any ducks 
or not. The weather improved hourly, till 
in the afternoon a well-defined installment 
of the Indian summer that had been de- 
layed somewhere settled down upon the 
scene; thislasted during our stay of two days. 
The river was placid, even glassy, the air 
richly and deeply toned with haze, and the 
sun that of the mellowest October. “ The 
fairer the weather, the fewer the ducks,” 
said Eldridge. “ But this is better than 
ducks,” I thought, and prayed that it might 
last. 

Then there was something pleasing to the 
fancy in being so near to Mount Vernon. 
It formed a sort of rich, historic background 
to our flitting and trivial experiences. Just 
where the eye of the great Captain would 
perhaps first strike the water as he came 
out in the morning to take a turn up and 
down his long piazza, the Club had for- 
merly had a “ blind,” but the ice of a few 
weeks before our visit had carried it away. 
A little lower down, and in full view from 
his bedroom window, was the place where 
the shooting from the boxes was usually 
done. 

The duck is an early bird, and not much 
given to wandering about in the afternoon ; 
hence it was thought not worth while to 
put out the decoys till the next morning. 
We would spend the afternoon roaming 
inland in quest of quail, or rabbits, or tur- 
keys (for a brood of the last were known 
to lurk about the woods back there). It 
was a delightful afternoon’s tramp through 
oak woods, pine barrens, and _half-wild 
fields. We flushed several quail that the 
dog should have pointed, and put a rabbit 
to rout by a well directed broadside, but 
brought no game to camp. We kicked 
about an old bushy clearing, where Eld- 
ridge and Colonel Morehouse had shot a 
wild turkey Thanksgiving Day, but the 
turkey could not be started again. One 
shooting had sufficed for it. We crossed or 
penetrated extensive pine woods that had 
once (perhaps in Washington’s time) been 
cultivated fields ; the mark of the plow was 
still clearly visible. The land had been 
thrown into ridges, after the manner of Eng- 
lish fields, eight or ten feet wide. The 
pines were scrubby,—what are known as the 
loblolly pines,—and from ten to twelve 
inches through at the butt. In a low bot- 
tom among some red cedars, I saw robins 


and several hermit thrushes, besides the yel- 
low-rumped warbler. 

That night, as the sun went down on the 
one hand, the full moon rose up on the 
other; or, as Peck said, tke moon showed 
the sun to bed. The river, too, was pres- 
ently brimming with the flood tide. It was 
so still one could have carried a lighted can- 
dle from shore to shore. In a little skiff. we 
floated and paddled up under the shadow 
| of Mount Vernon and into the mouth of a 
large creek that flanks it on the left. In 
the profound hush of things, every sound 
on either shore was distinctly heard. A 
large bed of ducks were feeding over on 
the Maryland side, a mile or more away, 
and the noise of so many bills in the water 
sounded deceptively near. Silently we pad- 
died in that direction. When about half a 
mile from them, all sound of feeding sud- 
denly ceased ; then, after a time, as we kept 
on, there was a great clamor of wings, and 
the whole bed appeared to take flight. We 
paused and listened, and presently heard 
them take to the water again, far below and 
beyond us. 

We loaded a boat with the decoys that 
night, and in the morning, on the first sign 
of day, towed a box out in position, and 
anchored it and disposed the decoys about 
it. Two hundred painted wooden ducks, 
each anchored by a small weight that was 
attached by a cord to the breast, bowed and 
sidled and rode the water, and did every- 
thing but feed, in a bed many yards long. 
The shooting-box is a kind of coffin, in 
which the gunner is interred amid the decoys, 
—buried below the surface of the water, 
and invisible, except from a point above 
him, The box has broad canvas wings, that 
unfold and spread out upon the surface of 
the water, four or five feeteach way. These 
steady it, and keep the ripples from running 
in when there is a breeze. Iron decoys sit 
upon these wings and upon the edge of the 
box and sink it to the required level, so that 
when everything is completed and the gun- 
ner is in position, from a distance or from 
the shore one sees only a large bed of 
ducks, with the line a little more pronounced 
in the center, where the sportsman lies en- 
tombed, to be quickly resurrected when the 
game appears. He lies there stark and stiff 
upon his back, like a marble effigy upon a 
tomb, his gun by his side, with barely room 
to straighten himself in, and nothing to 
look at but the sky above him. His com- 
panions on shore keep a lookout, and, when 








ducks are seen on the wing, cry out : “ Mark, 
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coming up,” or, “ Mark, coming down,” or 
“ Mark, coming in,” as the case may be. 
If they decoy, he presently hears the whistle 
of their wings, or may be he catches a glimpse 
of them over the rim of the box, as they 
circle about. Just as they let down their 
feet to alight, he is expected to spring up 
and pour his broadside into them. A boat 
from shore comes and picks up the game, if 
there is any to pick up. 

Eldridge, by common consent, was the 
first in the box that morning; but only a 
few ducks were moving, and he had laid 
there an hour before we marked a solitary 
bird approaching, and, after circling over the 
decoys, alighting a little beyond them. The 
sportsman sprang up as from the bed of the 
nver, and the duck sprang up at the same 
time, and got away, under fire. After a 
while Peck went out; but the ducks passed 
by on the other side, and he had no shots. 
In the afternoon, remembering the robins, 
and that robins are game when one’s larder 
is low, I set out alone for the pine bottoms, 
a mile or more distant. When one is loaded 
for robins, he may expect to see turkeys, and 
vice versd. As I was walking carelessly on 
the borders of an old brambly field that 
stretched a long distance beside the pine- 


woods, I heard a noise in front of me, and, 
on looking in that direction, saw a veritable 
turkey, with spread tail, leaping along at a 
rapid rate. She was so completely the image 
of the barn-yard fowl that I was slow to 
realize that here was the most notable game 
of that part of Virginia, for the sight of 


which sportsmen’s eyes do water. As she 
was fairly on the wing, I sent my robin-shot 
after her ; but they made no impression, and 
I stood and watched with great interest her 
long, level flight. As she neared the end 
of the clearing, she set her wings and sailed 
straight into the corner of the woods. I 
found no robins, but went back satisfied 
with having seen the turkey, and having had 
an experience that I knew would stir up the 
envy and the disgust of my companions. 
They listened with ill-concealed impatience, 
stamped the ground a few times, uttered a 
vehement protest against the caprice of fort- 
une that always puts the game in the wrong 
place or the gun in the wrong hands, and 
rushed off in quest of that turkey. She was 
not where they looked, of course; and, on 
their return about sun-down, when they had 
ceased to think about their game, she flew 
out of the top of a pine-tree not thirty rods 
from camp, and in full view of them, but 
too far off for a shot. 





In my wanderings that afternoon, I came 
upon two negro shanties in a small triangu- 
lar clearing in the woods; no road but only a 
footpath lead to them. Three or four chil- 
dren, the eldest a girl of twelve, were about 
the door of one of them. I approached and 
asked for a drink of water. The girl got a 
glass and showed me to the spring near by. 

“We’s grandmover’s daughter’s chilern,” 
she said in reply to my inquiry. Their 
mother worked in Washington for “ eighteen 
cents a month,” and their grandmother took 
care of them. 

Then I thought I would pump her about 
the natural history of the place. 

“What was there in these woods,—what 
kind of animals,—any ?” 

“Oh yes, sah, when we first come here to 
live in dese bottoms, de ’possums and foxes 
and things were so thick you could hardly 
go out-o’-doors.” A fox had come along 
one day right where her mother was wash- 
ing, and they used to catch the chickens 
“ dreadful.” 

“ Were there any snakes ?” 

“Yes, sah, black snakes, moccasins and 
doctors.” 

The doctor, she said, was a powerful ugly 
customer; it would get right hold of your 
leg as you were passing along, and whip, 
and sting you to death. I hoped I should 
not meet any “ doctors.” 

I asked her if they caught any rabbits. 

“ Oh yes, we catches dem in ‘ gums’.” 

“ What are gums ?” I asked. 

“See dat down dare? Dat’s a ‘ gum’,” 

I saw a rude box-trap made of rough 
boards. It seems these traps, and many 
other things, such as bee-hives, and tubs, etc., 
are frequently made in the South from a hol- 
low gum-tree; hence the name gum has 
come to have a wide application. 

The ducks flew quite briskly that night; I 
could hear the whistle of their wings as I 
stood upon the shore indulging myself in 
listening. The ear loves a good field as 
well as the eye, and the night is the best 
time to listen, to put your ear to nature's 
key-hole and see what the whisperings and 
the preparations mean. I overheard some 
musk-rats engage in a very gentle and 
affectionate jabber beneath a rude pier of 
brush and earth, upon which I was standing. 
The old, old story was evidently being re- 
hearsed under there, but the occasional 
splashing of the ice-cold water made it 
seem like very chilling business; still we 
all know it is not. Our decoys had not 
been brought in, and I distinctly heard 
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some ducks splash in among them. The 
sound of oar-locks in the distance next 
caught my ears. They were so far away 
that it took some time to decide whether or 
not they were approaching. But they finally 
grew more distinct, the steady, measured 
beat of an oar in a wooden lock, a very 
pleasing sound coming over still, moonlit 
waters. It was an hour before the boat 
emerged into view and passed my post. A 
white, misty obscurity began to gather over 
the waters, and in the morning this had 
grown to be a dense fog. By early dawn 
Eldridge was again in the box, and pres- 
ently his gun went bang! bang! then bang! 
came again from the second gun he had 
taken with him, and we imagined the water 
strewn with ducks. But he reported only 
one. It floated to him and was picked up, 
so we need not go out. In the dimness and 
silence, Peck and I rowed up and down the 


shore in hopes of starting up a stray duck | 


that might possibly decoy. We saw many 
objects that simulated ducks pretty well 
through the obscurity, but they failed to 
take wing on our approach. The 
pleasing thing we saw was a large, rude 
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| lay there on my back, pressed down be- 





most | 


boat propelled by four colored oarsmen. It | 


looked as if it might have come out of some 
old picture. Two oarsmen were seated in 
the bows pulling, and two stood up in the 


stern, each working a long oar, bending | 


and recovering and uttering a low, wild 
chant. 
fog on the one hand and plunged into it on 
the other. 

Later in the morning, we were attracted 
by another craft. We heard it coming 


The spectacle emerged from the | 





tween the narrow sides, the muzzle of my 
gun resting upon my toe and its stock upon 
my stomach, waiting for the silly ducks to 
come. I was rather in hopes they would 
not come, for I felt pretty certain that | 
could not get up promptly in such narrow 
quarters and deliver my shot with any pre- 
cision. As nothing could be seen and as it 
was very still, it was a good time to listen 
again. I was virtually under water, and 
in a good medium for the transmission of 
sounds. The barking of dogs on the Mary- 
land shore was quite audible, and I heard 
with great distinctness a Maryland lass call 
some one to breakfast. They were astir up 
at Mount Vernon, too, though the fog hid 
them from view. I heard the mocking or 
Carolina wren along shore calling quite 
plainly the words a Georgetown poet has 
put in his mouth, “ Sweet-heart, sweet-heart, 
sweet!” Presently I heard the whistle of 
approaching wings, and a solitary duck 
alighted back of me over my right shoulder 
—just the most awkward position for me 
she could have assumed. I raised my head 
a little and skimmed the water with my eye. 
The duck was swimming about just beyond 
the decoys, apparently apprehensive that 
she was intruding upon the society of her 
betters. She would approach a little, and 
then, as the stiff, aristocratic decoys made 
no sign of welcome or recognition, she 
would sidle off again. “ Who are they, that 


| they should hold themselves so loftily and 
| never condescend to notice a forlorn duck ?” 


down upon us long before it emerged into | 


view. 


It made a sound as of some un- | 


wieldy creature slowly pawing the water, | 
and when it became visible through the fog | 


the sight did not belie the ear. 
an awkward black hulk that looked as if it 
might have been made out of the bones of 


We beheld | 


I imagined her saying. Should I spring up 
and show my hand and demand her sur- 
render? It was clearly my duty to do so. I 
wondered if the boys were looking from 
shore, for the fog had lifted a little. But I 
must act, or the duck would be off. I began 
to turn slowly in my sepulcher and to gather 
up my benumbed limbs; I then made a rush 


| and got up, and had a fairly good shot as 


the first steamboat, or was it some Virginia | 


colored man’s study of that craft? 
wheels consisted each of two timbers cross- 
ing each other at right angles. As the 


Its | 


shaft slowly turned, these timbers pawed and | 


pawed the water. It hove to on the flats 
near our quarters, and a colored man came 
off in a boat. To our inquiry, he said with a 
grin that his craft was a “ floating saw-mill.” 

After a while I took my turn in the box, 


and, with a life-preserver for a_ pillow, | 


the duck flew across my bows, but I failed 
to stop her. A man in the woods in the 
line of my shot cried out, angrily, “ Stop 
shooting this way!” 

I laid down again and faced the sun, that 
had now burnt his way through the fog. 
till I was nearly blind, but no more ducks 
decoyed, and I called out to be relieved. 

With our one duck, but with many 
pleasant remembrances, we returned to 
Washington that afternoon. 
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To PERSONS unacquainted with the won- 
derful feats of imitation death practiced by 
the fakirs of Persia and Hindustan, and by 
oriental mystics in general, many of the sto- 
ries related by English officers resident in 
India will appear incredible. 
reason, however, to doubt the authenticity 
of the observations published within the last 
half-century, whatever may be the fate of 
the hypothesis that traces many of the mys- 
teries of transmigration and metamorphosis, 
prevalent among the ancient races of 
Europe, to the antiquity of this practice. 
In addition to the testimony of the Acting 
Secretary of the British Government of the 
Punjab, Mr. Lepel H. Griffin, who has 
given considerable attention to the subject, 
numerous high officials, besides officers and 
physicians, with eyes trained to careful 
observation, have witnessed the phenomena 
under test conditions, and any person willing 
to pay the sum demanded may witness them. 

Several sects in Persia and Hindustan 
regard the art of apparent death as a part 
of their religious ritual, and practice it with 
the assiduity of devotees. In the ancient 
books of the Hindus, particularly in the 
“Shastras” and the “Sikh Grouth,” it is 
mentioned and described as puranayam, or 
stopping the breath. It is also spoken 
of under the same name in the manual of 
the Yogis, a very ancient sect. This man- 
ual is known to students of Hindu litera- 
ture as the “Gogac4stra.” The “ KAcik- 
banda,” another curious volume, describes 
it as retention of the breath. The Persian 
designation is Aads-i-dom, which fre- 
quently occurs in the “ Dabistan” — 
ual of manners), and, literally translated, 
means hold-the-breath. This volume is 
numbered among the translations executed 
under auspices of the Royal Asiatic Trans- 
lation Fund, and includes many curious 
notes as to the physiological regimen nec- 
essary to perfection in so strange an art; 
and from legends handed down in classic 
lore, such as the story of Epimenides, who 
lay long in mystic trance, it is evident that 
the Greeks carried the art with them, as an 
element of the mysteries, when they occu- 
pied the Hellenic peninsula, and that it fell 
into desuetude with the decay of religious 
ritual that had made considerable progress 

VoL. XXI.—18. 


There is no | 





when Pindar lived, and was the lion of the 
festivals, in the fifth century B. c. 

Again, this art crops out in many an 
ancient Gothic and Celtic legend, and in 
many a German tale of transformation, as a 
kind of border-land between sleep and death, 
peopled with visions and trances. How 
important the investigation of its facts and 
their literature, as now existing in India, the 
parent-land of the European races, is to the 
study of mythology from the critical point of 
view, may be discerned without explanation. 
This, however, is not the only aspect from 
which the subject is important. On the con- 
trary, in its physiological relations it bears 
upon the singular phenomena associated 
with modern mesmerism. Finally, as a spe- 
cies of morbid sleep, the investigation of the 
facts may possibly conduce to a better under- 
standing of the nature of sleep as a normal 
function and a perpetual habit of the nerv- 
ous system. 

Simple as the process seems, because of 
its familiarity, it is nevertheless true that the 
physiology of sleep is a mystery that scien- 
tific men have not yet been able to penetrate 
thoroughly. It appears to be settled that 
the molecular processes associated with the 
discharge of force are conducted less rapidly ; 
the rapidity of circulation and even the 
amount of blood in the brain are lessened, the 
general result being cessation of conscious 
activity in the encephalic mass,—although, 
at this very time, the nutrition of its tissues 
is being effected. The primary cause of the 
lessened activity of the vital centers, that 
thus, by means of communicating nervous 
filaments, contract the blood-vessels of the 
upper brain and suspend consciousness, is 
the withdrawal of physiological action of 
light, which in man, as in plants, is the great 
parent and promotive of the vital operations ; 
and the question, whether the origin of sleep 
is to be sought in the necessity of the facul- 
ties to rest, or whether it is a habit of the 
nervous system, having its cause in the alter- 
nation of light and darkness, is one upon 
which it would be rash to offer a positive 
opinion. 

Bearing in mind the propositions stated 
in the preceding paragraph, the reader is 
prepared to study intelligently the various 
singular phenomena, vital and psychical, that 
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observation has grouped about the mystic 
art practiced by the fakirs of Hindustan. 

One of the most wonderful cases of imi- 
tation death on record occurred at Lahore, 
in 1837, while Sir Claude M. Wade, who 
tells the story, was political resident at Ludi- 
anah and agent of the British Government 
at the court of Runjit Singh. The fakir was 
buried alive for forty days, then disentombed 
and resuscitated. 

“T was present,” commences Sir Claude, 
“ at the court of Runjit Singh, at Lahore, in 
1837, when the fakir mentioned by the Hon. 
Captain Osborne was buried alive for six 
weeks ; and though I arrived a few hours 
after he was interred, I had the testimony of 
Runjit Singh himself, and others, the most 
credible witnesses at his court, to the truth 
of the fakir having been so buried before 
them ; and, from having been present myself 
when he was disinterred and restored to a 
state of perfect vitality, in a position so close 
to him as to render deception impossible, it 
is my firm belief that there was no collusion 
in producing the extraordinary fact that I 
have related.” 

When the forty days were ended, by invi- 
tation of Runjit Singh, Sir Claude accom- 
panied the rajah and his suite to the spot 
where the fakir was buried. It was a square 
building, styled a Jarra durri,in the midst 
of one of the gardens adjoining the palace 
at Lahore. An open veranda encircled the 
structure, of which an inclosed room occu- 
pied the center. On arriving at the darra 
durri, Runjit Singh, who was attended by a 
retinue of court officials, dismounted from 
his elephant and requested Sir Claude to join 
him in the examination of the building, to 
satisfy himself that it was exactly as he had 
left it forty days before. Sir Claude acceded. 
Of the four doors, looking to the four points 
of the compass, three had been hermetically 
sealed with brick and mortar, while the 
fourth was furnished with a strong door, 
plastered with mud up to the padlock, which 
was sealed with the rajah’s private seal, in his 
own presence, at the date when the fakir was 
entombed. Thus, the exterior of the build- 
ing presented no aperture whatever by which 
one could possibly be admitted, any commu- 
nication held, or any food conveyed to the tor- 
pid experimentalist. The walls and door-ways 
bore no marks of having been disturbed. 

Runjit Singh identified the impression of 
his seal as the one he had affixed; and, as 
he was personally somewhat skeptical as to 
the result of the fakir’s experiment, he had 
during the forty days kept two companies 





of his personal escort stationed near the 
building, from which four sentinels were fur- 
nished and relieved every two hours, night 
and day, to protect the fakir from intrusion, 
One of his principal officers was also de- 
tailed to visit the spot regularly, and report 
the result of his inspection. While he him- 
self kept the seal that closed the hole of the 
padlock, the minister of state received the 
reports of the officers of the guard morning 
and evening, and duly communicated them 
to his master. 

On the door being thrown open, nothing 
was visible except a dark room. Runjit 
Singh and Sir Claude entered, the servant of 
the buried fakir accompanying them. A 
light was brought, and they descended into 
a cell about three feet below the floor of the 
square apartment. In this cell was a wooden 
box, four feet in length by three in width, 
with a square, sloping roof. It stood up- 
right; its door was locked and sealed in the 
same manner as the door of the darra durri. 
This box was the coffin of the fakir. 

Upon opening the box the body was ex- 
hibited, inclosed in a white linen bag, drawn 
together at the top, and securely fastened 
with a string. The grand salute now shook 
the garden air, and the hovering multitude 
came crowding to the door to witness the 
spectacle. The servant first removed the 
body of his master from the box, and placed 
it against the closed door of the receptacle, 
in a squatting posture. Runjit Singh and 
Sir Claude then descended into the cell, 
which was so small that, when they tried to 
sit down on the ground in front of the box, 
their hands and knees came in contact with 
the person of the seeming corpse. 

The servant now commenced to pour 
warm water over the body of his master; 
but as it was the purpose of Sir Claude to 
detect any fraudulent practice, he objected 
to this, and proposed to Runjit Singh to 
have the bag torn open, so as to inspect the 
person of the fakir before the process of re- 
suscitation was initiated. This was accord- 
ingly done, the bag being so considerably 
mildewed as to render it but the work of a 
moment. 

The legs and arms of the fakir were shriv- 
eled and stiff, but the face was full as in life, 
the head reclining on the shoulder, like that 
of acorpse. Sir Claude called to the med- 
ical gentleman who was in attendance to 
descend into the cell and inspect the body, 
which he did, but could discover no pulsa- 
tion in the heart, temples, or wrist. There 
was, however, a heat about the coronal 
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region of the brain, which no other part of 
the person exhibited. This is one of the 
facts which establish a resemblance between 
the imitation death of the Hindu fakirs and 
catalepsy. In this disease, flushing of the 
face has often been noticed, while the trunk 
and extremities remained cold. In perhaps 
the majority of cases, however, the face is 
pale and at least as cool as the rest of the 
body. 

The servant now commenced bathing his 
master in hot water, the arms and le 
gradually relaxing from the rigid state in 
which they were contracted. Runjit Singh 
assisted the servant by rubbing the legs and 
arms of the dead man, while the latter put a 
hot wheaten cake on the top of the fakir’s 
head—a process which was twice or 
thrice repeated before any result was ap- 
parent. 

He next removed from the nostrils and 
ears of his master the wax and cotton plugs 
with which they had been sealed, then 
opened the rigid jaws by inserting the point 
of his knife between the teeth and prying 
them apart. Then, holding the jaws open 
with his left hand, he drew the tongue for- 
ward with the forefinger of his right, that 
usually flexible member flying back to its 
curved position, so that its tip closed the 
gullet repeatedly during the process. He 
now rubbed the fakir’s eyelids with clarified 
butter (ghi) for some seconds, until he suc- 
ceeded in opening one of them. The eye- 
ball was still glazed and motionless. 

The next process was to renew the hot 
wheaten cake on the top of the head. At 
this instant the body heaved convulsively, the 
nostrils became violently inflated, respiration 
was resumed, and the limbs began to assume 
their natural fullness. The servant, at this 
stage, placed some clarified butter on the 
tongue of the fakir, and made him swallow it. 
A few minutes afterward the eyeballs began 
to dilate slowly, recovered their natural color 
by insensible gradations, and gleamed with 
intelligence ; and recognizing Runjit Singh, 
who sat facing him, the fakir commenced to 
articulate in scarcely audible tones, inquir- 
ing whether he was now convinced. 

Runjit Singh answered in the affirmative, 
and then began the ceremony of investing 
the daring experimentalist with a pearl 
necklace, a pair of superb gold bracelets, 
shawls and pieces of silk and muslin, form- 
ing a full £AzZet, or regalia. 

The period that elapsed between the open- 
ing of the box and the recovery of the voice 
was about half an hour; and in half an hour 
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more the fakir was able to talk freely, though 
feebly, with those about him. 

Sir Claude remarks, in concluding his 
narrative, that he now took some pains to 
investigate the manner in which this result 
was effected, and was informed that the 
rationale of the process rested on the view 
of the Hindu physiologists, that heat consti- 
tutes the self-existent principle of life, and 
that, if the functions even be so far inter- 
rupted as to leave this one in perfect purity, 
life can be continued for long periods, with- 
out air, food, or other means of sustenance. 

The tale of Phul, who was Rajah of Put- 
tiali in Punjab, terminates more tragically, 
and might be wrought into a Hindu society 
drama. Previous to his succession to the 
rajahship, he had been the pupil of one 
Samerpuri, a celebrated fakir, who taught 
him the art of imitating death. Phul lived 
for some years the life of an exemplary vas- 
sal of the British authorities, taking care to 
be on good terms with all rajahs mightier 
than he, and with those whose possessions 
were not worth fighting for, but, in other 
respects, like an excellent business man, 
losing no opportunity to improve his finan- 
cial condition. At last he came to the con- 
clusion that he would not pay tribute, and, 
as the Governor of Punjab was a little punc- 
tilious on that point, Phul was arrested and 
incarcerated. Having no confidence in the 
justice of his cause, he died very suddenly ; 
and his people in grand procession came clam- 
oring for his body, that they might burn it 
according to the ritual of their religion. As it 
was impracticable to sell the body, and not 
worth the trouble to keep it, the remains 
of the defunct rajah were delivered to Raijji 
Bali, his wife, who carried it back to Put- 
tiali. 

Now, Rajji Bali was a woman of penetra- 
tion, and knew that Phul had once been a 
pupil of Samerpuri, the most famous fakir in 
Punjab. Knowing also that her husband was 
by no means lacking in finesse, and must 
have learned the art of feigning death from 
its celebrated master, she suspected a trick 
on the authorities in this sudden demise of 
a rajah afflicted with no hereditary predis- 
position. Besides, Bali was mistress of the 
art of restoration. 

The consequence was that, within an 
hour after his arrival at Puttiali, Phul was a 
living man again ; and, having no mind for 
further intractability, like a good business 
man he made good the irregularities in his 
accounts, and the proceedings against him 
were amiably discontinued. 
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But by and by arose another governor of 
Punjab, whom Phul knew not, and he 
deemed it advisable to forget the stated re- 
mittances of tribute-money, which, since his 
former arrest, he had religiously regarded 
as necessary to his happiness :—and no man 
can make a virtue of necessity more cleverly 
than a Hindu, whose necessities are in the 
main responsible for his virtues. So, having 
paid tribute without intermissicn for ten 
years, it occurred to the busines$-like rajah 
of Puttiali that it would be very comfortable 
to omit the stipend for one year and try the 
mettle of the new governor. Besides, Phul 
was of haughty spirit, that quality running 
in the family with hereditary Hindu princes, 
and, as on this occasion it was an excellent 
business venture to demonstrate his royalty 
of race, and might save money, he concluded 
to venture the experiment. 

But, alas, the vanity of princeliness of spirit, 
when not supported by the necessary regi- 
ments! The new governor was obdurate, 
and the adventurous rajah was again ar- 
rested and imprisoned. 

Again he died suddenly, confident that, 
under the circumstances, it was the very 
best way of securing his liberation. But the 


new governor, who had heard of his former 


trick, to make sure of his demise, kept his 
body for ten days under guard before deliv- 
ering it to his anxious people. 

Even then he might have escaped, but 
for a trifling domestic error he had committed 
ad interim—that of marrying a second wife, 
who made the palace of Puttiali so uncom- 
fortable for the ancient Bali, that the latter 
returned to the huts of her fathers in Dilan- 
isi, a town in the distant province of Nabha. 
His body was accordingly delivered into the 
hands of the disconsolate second wife, who, 
knowing nothing of his former adventures 
in the way of dying and coming to life again 
under the proper manipulation, hastened, 
like a pious widow, to initiate the proper 
ceremonies and to reduce his person to 
ashes. 

News travels slowly in Hindustan. But 
at length the loving Bali was advised of the 
tragic end of the husband of her youth, and 
hastened to Puttiali, accompanied by a reti- 
nue of the disciples of the great Samerpuri. 
She was too late, however, except to inform 
the weeping rajji, with all a woman’s bitter- 
ness, no doubt, that she had burned their 
common husband alive. . Horrified at the 
terrible error she had committed, the latter 
sought consolation in flight, and went to 
live with her brother-in-law, leaving Bali in 





possession of the beloved ashes. Thus ends 
the tragic tale of Phul, the rajah. 

The discipline essential to the practices 
of the fakir, and especially to proficiency in 
the art of imitating death, is not of a type 
that would be likely to fascinate an epicure, 
The very first condition of success is to learn 
to live without eating. The incipient fakir 
commences by abstaining from food during 
the day, and taxing a very light meal at night. 
Salt must be excluded from the diet. Meat 
and fish, wine and oil, mustard and onions, 
garlic and turnips, and all acid and pungent 
articles, ginger excepted, are rigorously for- 
bidden. The permitted staples are rice, 
wheat, milk and sugar, honey and ghirta 
(melted butter), and a few other dishes 
known to Europeans only by their Bengal 
names. Among them are sé/akésundé and 
kinthinatjaé. ‘The disciple must also ab- 
stain from drinking water, though some 
sects permit alcoholic beverages. The next 
condition of proficiency is to live under- 
ground, and in a perfectly even tempera- 
ture, preference being given to a. subter- 
ranean cell (known as a gudhé) with a small 
hole for an entrance, which is closed by an 
attendant as soon as the necessary standard 
of perfection has been attained. The essen- 
tials are absolute exclusion of fresh air and 
light, and perfect silence. The bed must 
be a warm one, and is generally manu- 
factured of cotton, wool, furs, or ua. 
Squatted in this cell, the Hindu mystic 
repeats the mysterious Om and waits for 
the final mirvdna, or absorption into the 
universe. 

In addition to the dietetic preliminaries, 
there are others which are partly gymnastic 
and partly emotional. The disciple must 
habituate himself to walking very slowly, in 
order to lessen the frequency of his respira- 
tion; he must lie down and rest as often 
and as long as possible. He must keep 
eternal silence and meditate incessantly on 
the nature of Om, the ocean of being into 
which, as a grain of salt, he is by and by to 
be absorbed. He must indulge in incessant 
prayers, in order to keep his whole system 
in a drowsy condition. Cases are on record 
in which Hindu devotees have repeated, 
but as inaudibly as possible, the mysterious 
syllable Om no less than twelve thousand 
times a day. There are certain other words, 
however, with which the monotony is varied, 
and which are regarded as sleep-inducing. 
Among them are Soham, Bam, Lam, Ram, 
Yam, and Ham—all pronounced with the @ 
open, as in the English a//, and repeated 
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in different orders of succession as many as 
six thousand times per day. 

After these exercises have been thoroughly 
practiced, the disciple must learn to remain 
for three hours in a position styled siddhd- 
sana, which consists in sitting with the left 
heel under the body and the right heel 
advanced, and holding the big toe of the 
right foot with his right hand, and that of 
the left foot with the left hand, which causes 
the lower part of his face to rest firmly 
against the breast-bone. He must also 
accustom himself to standing on his head, 
and to other gymnastic exercises of a type 
specially calculated to develop an obstinate 
endurance in maintaining himself in one 
given position. Simultaneously with this 
regimen, he must habituate himself to the 
practice of inhaling the air and retaining it 
for as many minutes as possible, taking care 
to breathe in very slowly, and to expel 
the volume with double deliberation. The 
inhalation must consume twelve seconds ; 
the exhalation twenty-four seconds. He 
next learns to breathe only through the nos- 
trils; then to inhale and retain atmospheric 
air; finally, to inhale with one nostnl and 
exhale with the other. 

It will be observed that one of the main 


tendencies of the fakir system of gymnastics 
is to bring the involuntary processes under 


the control of volition. These respiratory 
exercises are not particularly difficult, as the 
curious student may ascertain from a few 
experiments. I have personally had very 
little practice in exercises of this kind; 
but I can repeat, without inconvenience and 
slowly and distinctly, two stanzas of Poe’s 
“Raven” at a single breath, the whole 
amounting to about one hundred and sev- 
enty syllables, involving an equal number 
of vocal impulses, and occupying about 
three minutes in pronunciation ; and I pre- 
sume that there are many elocutionists who 
are able to transform a single expiration from 
the lungs into three or four hundred separate 
vocal impulses. 

Having perfected himself in these minor 
exercises, the disciple must submit to twenty- 
four incisions of the ligatures of the tongue, 
one every week. Immediately after these 
incisions the tongue is stroked and pulled, 
and carefully rubbed with astringents. The 
object of this cutting and manipulation is to 
lengthen the tongue and render it pliable. 
He now practices turning that member over 
backward, and closing the throat with its 
point, having previously inhaled as large a 
volume of air as the possible distention of 
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his lungs and epigastrium will admit. The 
next step is to habituate himself to living 
with the nasal passages and the ears stop- 
pered with wax. 

These are the main exercises upon which 
the fakir relies for perfection in his art. Upon 
examination of them, as constituting a regi- 
men, the inquirer finds them to consist of 
three separate groups, all tending to a single 
purpose. 

The first group, including the dietetic 
rules, is strictly physiological, and tends to 
establish a nutrition abounding in heat-form- 
atives, while very unexciting. 

The second group, which includes the 
surgery of the tongue, tends to develop a 
peculiar obstinacy and persistence of voli- 
tion, and to bring the involuntary processes 
under the control of consciousness. The 
extent to which the latter may be carried is 
illustrated by the case of Colonel Townsend, 
an Englishman, who was examined by the 
best physicians of his day, and whose ability 
to arrest the vital functions so completely as 
to present in his own person a perfect simili- 
tude of death, and to recall himself to life 
by mere effort of will, is scientifically attested. 
“ Man doth not yield himself to the angels,” 
says strange Joseph Glanvil, “ nor unto death 
utterly,save only through the weakness of his 
own feeble will” ; and facts occasionally occur 
which serve to intimate that there is a kernel 
of truth in the apothegm of that ancient 
mystic—one, by the way, that Poe had an 
affectation of quoting. Physiologically, the 
question resolves itself into this: Can the 
nerve-centers of the unconscious life be 
brought under the control of volition ? 
Theorists say they cannot. Facts say they 
can. Of the two, it is generally better to 
credit the testimony of the facts. 

The third group of exercises practiced by 
the fakir has a special tendency to induce a 
nervous state analogous to that known as 
mesmeric slumber. The curious reader who 
will experiment as to the physiological effect 
of the regular and measured pronunciation 
of the vowel 2, followed by the labial liquid 
m, will find that the Hindu mystic by no 
means overestimates the sleep-inducing prop- 
erty of the combination, and that the full @ 
(as in the word fad), similarly followed by 
m, is scarcely less potent in its nervous action. 
Observe, also, how deftly the fakir intermin- 
gles a vigilant volition with these sleep-induc- 
ing exercises, by prescribing for himself a 
mathematical accuracy as to the number of 
repetitions of the mystic Om, and by taking 
care to arrange Soham, Bam, Lam, Ram, 
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Yam, Ham, in different ways, and to allot a 
given number of repetitions to the different 
permutations. Let the reader who is curi- 
ous to verify the effect of continually repeat- 
ing these syllables, try a single series of the 
permutations—thus : 

Soham, Bam, Lam, Ram, Yam, Ham, 

Ham, Soham, Bam, Lam, Ram, Yam, 

Yam, Ham, Soham, Bam, Lam, Ram, 

Ram, Yam, Ham, Soham, Bam, Lam, 

Lam, Ram, Yam, Ham, Soham, Bam, 

Bam, Lam, Ram, Yam, Ham, Soham. 


Let him pronounce these six-permutations 
over and over, until he nods with the drone 
and monotony of the rhythm, which, if his 
nerves are sensitive, will occur within seven 
minutes. Let him then draw out on paper 
the seven hundred and twenty permutations 
of which the six words are susceptible, and 
attempt to repeat them all in their order, 
without a single slip. He will thus be able 
to form some adequate idea of the sleepless 
vigilance of consciousness that the fakir car- 
ries into his exercises. 

The tendency of a culture of this special 
type is to induce that lethargy of the vital 
and muscular functions which is the pn- 
mary condition of sleep, while maintaining in 
normal intensity the activity of those centers 
of the brain appropriated to consciousness 
and volition; and, with what is known of 
the results attainable by morbid culture in 
any given direction,—witness the phenom- 
ena of spiritualism,—it would be wholly 
unsafe to prescribe the limits of morbid 
function to which the Hindu mystic may 
attain. Sir Claude M. Wade testifies that 
in the case examined by him there was no 
indication of life, except that the coronal 
region of the brain still developed heat. 

Before proceeding further, note one point 
in the dietetic regimen incident to this cul- 
ture of morbid nervous function, which illus- 
trates the careful adaptation of the dietary 
table to its purpose. The great staple of the 
fakir’s diet is melted butter, ten grains of which 
in combustion heats 18.68 pounds of water 
one degree Fahrenheit, while ten grains of 
dry beef heats only 13.12 pounds one de- 
gree, and ten grains of albumen only 12.85 
pounds. The heat of ten grains of butter 
would lift 14.421 pounds one foot high, 
while the same quantity of beef lifts only 
10.128 pounds, and the same quantity of 
albumen only 9.920 pounds. As compared 
with other cereals, wheat and rice have like 
superior potentialities in the generation of 
heat. 

To return now to the psychological 





aspects of the regimen under considera- 
tion. As every student of the nervous and 
psychical phenomena associated with the 
action of anzsthetics is aware, it is not 
altogether unusual for consciousness to be 
retained in the midst of such complete 
motor paralysis as renders manifestation 
of consciousness impossible, and of such 
benumbing of sensation as completely an- 
nihilates pain. Cases are on record in which, 
though both sensibility and consciousness 
had apparently ceased under the action of 
the anzsthetic, and important surgical oper- 
ations involving some minutes had been 
performed, the victim was afterward able 
to enumerate every step in a very compli- 
cated operation, from having consciously 
witnessed it by means of a persistence of 
consciousness and of simple tactile sensa- 
tion. Of all anesthetic agents, ether has, 
perhaps, the most distinctive tendency in 
this direction, and leaves most distinct 
vestiges of its action in a well-marked 
mental aura of a peculiarly trance-like 
cast. Indeed, after the habit is once 
established, in many cases a single whiff of 
sulphuric ether results in the immediate 
supervention of trance. There can be no 
doubt that different portions of the nerve 
centers are unequally affected by agents 
whose ultimate effect may be provisionally 
represented as consisting, in various forms, 
of molecular vibrations induced ,in the ele- 
ments of their tissues. ‘The mode of action 
of such substances—as, for example, ether, 
which must pass into the blood and thus 
elude our direct observation—may perhaps 
be inferred from that of agencies of another 
kind, whose influence upon molecular vibra- 
tions is initiated in massive and visible 
movements. Thus the action of passing 
“ the tips of the fingers,” etc. 

In like manner, to pass the tips of the fin- 
gers slowly across velvet induces a state of 
comparative lethargy in a very few minutes. 
To lift the eyes at an angle and retain them 
in that position, without special fixedness of 
attention in other respects, has the same 
physiological action. To sit on the rim of 
a laterally revolving disk, so as to move 
slowly in a circle, produces slumber of the 
mesmeric type with a rapidity that an accom- 
plished professor might emulate. To fix the 
eyes upon a wheel revolving so rapidly that 
the spokes give the impression of waves of 
blur, has the same effect ; yet if the rapidity 
of the revolution is so lessened as to render 
the spokes distinctly visible, or so augmented 
as to destroy the impression of successive 
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waves, the nervous action is imperceptible, 
no matter what the fixedness of attention. 
On the same principle, given sound-waves, 
impinging upon the nervous filaments of the 
harp in the ear, and communicating given 
vibrations to the auditory nerve, are potent 
in the production of a nervous state that 
eventuates in lethargy. 

These are facts that tend to negative a 
proposition long insisted upon by those who 
have studied the phenomena of mesmerism, 
to wit,—that fixedness of attention is the 
specially important element concerned in 
artificially inducing the nervous state of which 
trance is the exponent. On the other hand, 
vibratory phenomena, of regular and rhyth- 
mical pulsation, are far more active in this 
direction than concentration of the mind, or 
of the vision, upon any particular object ; 
and in concentration of the vision, even upon 
an object so criard as a disk of scarlet mo- 
rocco, if the experimentalist will wink as often 
as he pleases, he may postpone the physio- 
logical action as long as he pleases. Again, 
when, the condition of not winking observed, 
the action supervenes and the experimenter 
glides into somnolence, the result is, no 
doubt, directly due to the effect on the optic 
nerves of the continued exposure of the eye- 
ball to atmospheric action, without the fre- 
quent lubrication that dropping the lid 
produces—not to fixedness of attention, as 
has been so ingeniously urged by meta- 
physical speculators. So on to the end. 

It would require a volume of observations 
and experiments in this department of psy- 
chology to construct a coherent theory of 
the nature of mesmeric action ; but it is very 
obvious that, whether addressed to the optic, 
olfactory, gustatory, auditory, or peripheral 
nerves, these vibrations inducing lethargy 
lie within certain limits of rapidity, and have 
certain qualities in common. 

If we turn from this class of phenomena 
to another, even more subtle, which indi- 
cates so-called clairvoyance and somnambu- 
lism, we involuntarily ask permission to extend 
to their interpretation these laws of element- 
ary molecular vibrations. It would, how- 
ever, be premature to grant this permission. 
We do not know whether there exist be- 
tween the brains of two human beings any 
medium of transmission for molecular vibra- 
tion. Still less, therefore, could we under- 
take to measure and describe such vibrations 
as might be characteristic of certain kinds 
of influence—and which, initiated by the 
molecular processes of one man’s brain, 
could ultimately infringe upon the sensitive 
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elements of that of another, in such a way as 
to accelerate, retard, or suspend its activities. 
It is not, however, inconceivable that the 
ether which serves for the transmission of 
light may also be a medium for vibrations 
emanating from the entire periphery of the 
nervous system of human beings. The im- 
pressions which furnish the basis for our 
most distinct intellectual conceptions; for 
the strongest amount of psychic existence, 
are those made upon the retina. This is 
equivaient to saying that the vibrations of 
this ether, constituting rays of light, are ca- 
pable of initiating, through long intermediate 
series of changes, the thoughts of the brain. 
We may figure to ourselves the process re- 
versed—and a series, initiated in the thoughts 
of the brain, or the molecular changes which 
coincide with them, descending through 
radiating fibers and sensory ganglia and 
optic nerves, and finally starting ethereal 
vibrations up that strange and indefinable 
boundary line, where the soul of a man 
seems to look out of his eyes. This is con- 
ceivable, but it is far from being demonstra- 
ted; and until much more is known about 
it than at present, we can but guess at the 
medium through which the nervous system 
of one person is sometimes able to exert 
such a powerful influence upon that of an- 
other, below the sphere of his consciousness. 

Again, that the restoration to light is an 
important factor in the process of resuscita- 
tion, is evinced by facts. Drown flies in 
wine and cork them in a bottle of Madeira 
for a period running into months; then lay 
them in the sunshine to dry, and they will 
“come to,” perform their toilets with their 
fore legs, trim their wings with their hinder 
ones, and walk away about their business 
again. Bottlecerastes in dried sand for years; 
then put the withered creatures in the sun, 
and they will crawl off. To ascend from 
insects and serpents to higher organisms, 
cats have been resuscitated after lying frozen 
stiff for ten hours; and it is very probable 
that a man might be resuscitated under 
similar circumstances, provided that the at- 
tempt was begun before the cardiac ganglion 
and other nerve centers indispensable to life 
had become disorganized. The difficulty 
with human beings, or with any adult among 
the higher animals, lies in the unstable equi- 
librium of their nervous systems, correlative 
with the extreme complexity of the latter ; 
and, consequent upon this, in the extreme 
facility with which those centers become 
damaged beyond possibility of repair. 

This conclusion is strictly scientific in its 
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A STUDY IN APPARENT DEATH. 








terms, as may be ascertained by following 
out the history of experimental investigation 
in this special department, as commenced 
by Leeuwenhoek, in 1719, and continued by 
Turberville Needham, Duméril and Treyer, 
Henry Baker and Buffon, Spallanzani, Bon- 
aventura Corti, Dr. Gillies, Dr. Franklin, 
Lefébvre, Voss, Home, Sternberg, De Can- 
dolle, and more recent experimentalists; 
one result of which has been an insight into 
the conditions of life and death, and into 
the laws ruling in the border-land between 
them, that enables the physiologist to 
venture confidently upon many a vexing 
problem ; although, practically, no modern 
physiologist has yet been able to adjust all 
these conditions with a precision so nice 
and exact as to lie consciously moored for 
months at the very docks of death, and 
then steer back his devious way to life, as 
an effort of consciousness and volition im- 
prisoned in a body whose nutritive processes 
have been mysteriously arrested,—as it would 
seem, almost to the point of extinction. The 
torpor of hibernation and the vital suspen- 
sion of catalepsy, though similarly dependent 
upon the exclusion of light, are as twilight 
to midnight in comparison. 

The case of Miss Bonney, who, in Novem- 
ber, 1872, predicted the date of her death, 
and of her return to life after a period of sus- 
pended animation, and who appears to have 
actually terminated her life at the appointed 
day by an effort of will, but to have been 
unable to resuscitate herself, presents an in- 
stance near home of an attempt to practice 
the apparent death of the fakirs, but one 
in which the training seemsto have been too 
imperfect to admit of the experiment. 

Not that it is absolutely essential that con- 
sciousness should be carried into this lethargic 
state, in order to insure the action of volition 
at the expiration of the set period. On the 
other hand, as is demonstrated by authenti- 
cated instances, it is possible so to impress 
the nervous system, on going to sleep, with 
a determination to awaken at a given hour 
and minute, that the impulse of volition 
shall act even in unconsciousness. Many 
persons, whose business affairs have necessi- 
tated the formation and culture of the habit, 
are able to awaken punctually at a given 
hour, by impressing their minds with the 
determination of doing so before dropping to 
sleep. No limits can be set to culture of 


the will in this aspect of its activity ; and the | 


fact proves that, so long as the brain lives, 
unconsciousness is never quite unconscious- 
ness; in other words, that there is a species 





of cerebral intelligence that persists and js 
indued with a dusky cognition, even in the 
unconscious processes of perfect slumber. 

It is possible, also, to carry an imperfect 
consciousness into the processes of sleep. 
I once tried a series of experiments on this 
point, by vigilantly and determinedly per- 
sisting in consciousness to the last moment, 
while in other respects submitting myself 
passively to all the conditions necessary to 
the process. The consequence was. after a 
lengthened struggle with normal function, 
that my nights were transformed into a series 
of rational and coherent trances, wrapped 
about in a thin vapor of dream-land, and 
though connected and logical, yet strangely 
transcendental and introspective. Nor did 
this prevent my dreaming. On the contrary, 
dreams came and went, and I was conscious 
of them as beautiful or haggard illusions, and 
tried to prolong the former, and to elude the 
latter. But by far the most singular of all 
the psychological experiences associated with 
these experiments was the consciousness of 
being asleep and of being conscious of it. I 
discontinued the habit, as a perversion of 
function, after verifying the possibility ; but 
for many months my dreams were accom- 
panied with a perfect consciousness that they 
were dreams, and, to whatever pinnacle of 
ghastliness they mounted, I had the conso- 
lation of knowing that they were illusory 
experiences. 

Among all the nerve centers, those of 
the superior region of the cerebral hemi 
spheres are, apparently, the most capable 
of independent action. The inquirer who 
will take the trouble to investigate the 
phenomenon of muscular contractility may 
learn why authorities so generally agree in 
explaining the muscular rigidity of catalepsy 
by a withdrawal from the limbs of the cere- 
bral influence which habitually restrains their 
spinal innervation. If a cataleptic attack 
be ever really produced by an effort of the 
will (and not simulated), it would be by 
means of a self-annihilation of the motor 
functions of the upper portion of the cere- 
brum. The medullary spinal axis is not ¢x- 
cito-motor at all. But if a man should succeed 


in withholding all outward and downward 


flow of cerebral nervous energy, he would, 
indirectly, increase the excitability of the 
spinal cord by emancipating it from an 
habitually restraining influence. If, further, 
he could habituate himself to indraw a// 
nervous activity, and concentrate it in the 


| cerebro-spinal axis, he might be able, at will, 


to produce the rigidity, though not the un- 





ELSINORE. 


consciousness, of catalepsy, and, at will, to | veric rigidity. 


recover from the attack. It is not many 
years since a London swindler and his con- 
federate, who was able to counterfeit rigor 


mortis in this way, practiced extensively on | 


the insurance companies of the British me- 
tropolis. The trick was at last detected, 
however, and the rigor of the law was sub- 
stituted for that of the grim sculptor who 
finally transforms all men into marbles. 
Muscular rigidity has been shown, by the 


most recent physiological researches, to be | 
really analogous, in many respects, to cada- | 
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Not the least important point 
of resemblance lies in the association, in 
both cases, of apparently exalted muscular 
irritability * with entire loss of innervation 
to the muscle. If this loss be voluntarily 
induced, by means of such intense mental 


| absorption as we have seen to be assidu- 


ously cultivated by the Hindu mystic, we 
may approximately understand the secret 


| of the fakir. 


* This depends on coagulation of the contractile 
substance of the muscle. 


ELSINORE. 


Ir is strange in Elsinore 
Since the day King Hamlet died. 


All the hearty sports of yore, 
Sledge and skate, are laid aside; 
Stilled the ancient mirth that rang, 
Boisterous, down the fire-lit halls ; 
They have quite forgot to hang 
Christmas holly on the walls. 
Claudius lets the mead still flow 
For the blue-eyed thanes that love it; 
But they bend their brows above it, 
And forever, to and fro, 

"Round the board dull murmurs go: 
“It is strange in Elsinore 

Since the day King Hamlet died.” 


And a swarm of courtiers flit, 

New in slashed and satined trim, 
With their freshly-fashioned wit 

And their littleness of limb— 

Flit about the stair-ways wide, 

Till the pale Prince Hamlet smiles, 
As he walks, at twilight tide, 
Through the galleries and the aisles. 


For to him the castle seems— 
This old castle, Elsinore— 

Like a thing built up of dreams ; 
And the king’s a mask,—no more ; 
And the courtiers seem but flights 
Of the painted butterflies ; 

And the arras, wrought with fights, 
Grows alive before his eyes. 

Lo, its giant shapes of Danes, 

As without a wind it waves, 

Live more nobly than his thanes, 
Sullen carpers, ale-fed slaves. 





In the flickering of the fires, 
Through his sleep at night there pass 
Gay conceits and young desires— 
Faces out of Memory’s glass, 
Fragments of the actor's art, 
Student’s pleasures, college broils, 
Poesies that caught his heart, 
Chances with the fencing-foils ; 
Then he listens oftentimes, 

With his boyhood’s simple glee, 

To dead Yorick’s quips and rhymes, 
Leaning on his father’s knee. 

To that mighty hand he clings, 
Tender love that stern face charms ; 
All at once, the casement rings 

As with strength of angry arms. 
From the couch he lifts his head, 
With a shudder and a start; 

All the fires are embers red, 

And a weight is on his heart. 


Christmas-eve draws hither soon; 

It is strange in Elsinore. 

Underneath the icy moon 

Footsteps pat the icy floor; 

Voices haunt the midnights bleak, 

When the wind goes singing keen; 

And the hound, once kept so sleek, 

Slinks and whimpers and grows lean. 

And the very sentinels, 

Timorous, on their lonesome round, 

Starting, count the swinging bells, 

Starting at the hollow sound ; 

And the pine-trees chafe and roar, 

Though the snow would keep them 
still. 

In the state there’s somewhat ill; 

It is strange in Elsinore. 
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THE RAILROADS AND THE PEOPLE. 


In approaching the problem of the rela- 
tions of the railroads of this country to the 
people, it must, first of all, be borne in mind 
that transportation on sea and land has 
developed under radically different princi- 
ples. The ocean being free to ali and open to 


any individual who chooses to place his ship | 


thereon, a vessel could go wherever its owner 
chose to send it; the laws of competition, 
and of supply and demand, which have here- 
tofore been found potent to protect the pub- 
lic interest, applied here, as in other branches 
of trade, and answered their purposes fully. 
So universal was the operation of this law 
that it has been relied upon to govern the 
relations of railroads to the public, and only 
upon the larger development of the new 
means of transportation has it become evi- 
dent to all—what had been foreseen by a few 


—that the conditions of the two kinds of | 
: ° _ regarding this question has been constantly 
railroad is a natural monopoly, and must be | . 


commerce are essentially different: that a 


treated as such. 

In 1874, the Senate of the United States, 
in response to a general demand, appointed 
a special committee on transportation, com- 
posed of Senators William Windom, of Min- 
nesota; John Sherman, of Ohio; Roscoe 
Conkling, of New York; H. G. Davis, of 
West Virginia ; T. M. Norwood, of Georgia ; 
J. W. Johnson, of Virginia ; John H. Mitchell, 
of Oregon; and S. B. Conover, of Florida. 
The committee occupied the entire summer 
of 1874 in making an exhaustive examination 
of the subject, and in their report we find 
the following : 


“In the matter of taxation, there are to-day four 
men representing the four great trunk lines between 
Chicago and New York, who possess, and who not 
infrequently exercise, powers which the Congress of 
the United States would not venture to exert. They 
may at any time, and for any reason satisfactory to 
themselves, by a single stroke of the pen, reduce the 
value of property in this country by hundreds of 
millions of dollars. An additional charge of five 
cents per bushel on the transportation of cereals 
would have been equivalent to a tax of forty-five 
millions of dollars on the crop of 1873. No Con- 
gress would dare to exercise so vast a power except 
upon a necessity of the most imperative nature ; and 
yet these gentlemen exercise it whenever it suits their 
supreme will and pleasure, without explanation or 
apology. With the rapid and inevitable progress of 
combination and esusetidetien, these colossal organ 
izations are daily becoming stronger and more imper- 
ious. The day is not distant, if it has not already 
arrived, when it will be the duty of the statesman to 


inquire whether there is less danger in leaving the 
property and industrial interests of the people thus 
wholly at the mercy of a few men, who recognize no 
responsibility but to their stockholders, and no prin- 
ciple of action but personal and corporate aggran. 
dizement, than in adding somewhat to the power and 
patronage of a government directly responsible to 
the people and entirely under their control.” — Report 
of the United States te Committee on Transporta. 
tion Routes, page 158. 


In the State of New York, dissatisfaction 
regarding railroad management has existed 
for a long time; a statement of the griev- 
ances suffered by the producing and other 
interests has from time to time been laid 
before the Legislature, and investigation of 
the same asked; but so many members were 
controlled by the railroads that for several 
years even an investigation of grievances—a 
thing which ought to be the common right of 
every citizen—was denied. Public sentiment 


growing stronger, and last year the Assembly 
appointed an able committee of nine mem- 
bers,—Hon. A. B. Hepburn, chairman,— 
which occupied nearly nine months in an 
investigation of the subject. It found the 
principal charges “fully proven,” and its 
comment upon the state of things then 
developed was as follows : 


“The mistake was in not providing proper safe- 
guards to protect the public interest, and hold the 
railroads to a strict accountability for their transac 
tions. Thus through the laxity of our laws and the 
want of governmental control (measurably excusable, 
considering the unforeseen possibilities of railroad 
development at the time of the enactment of those 
laws, but no longer donable in the light of the 
evidence herewith submitted), have crept in those 
abuses hereafter mentioned, so glaring in their pro- 

rtions as to savor of fiction rather than actual 


istory.”” (Report, page 7.) 


Yet this investigation did not touch upon one 
of the most serious phases of this question 
—the political corruption directly resulting 
from the departure from correct principles 
in railroad management. In order to arrive 
at a proper understanding of this question, it 
is necessary to review briefly these principles 
and sketch the progress of this greatest 
invention of the age. 

It is generally admitted that railroads, 


_ being public highways and common carriers, 


should treat all shippers with equality under 
like circumstances, and with relative equality 
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where circumstances differ. The function of 
the railroad being essentially public in nature, 
and the vote of the small shipper having 
had as much to do with conferring the fran- 
chises under which railroads are constructed 
and operated as that of the large shipper, 
the right of the citizen on the highway here 
comes in to limit the operation of the law 
of wholesale and retail, which governs in pri- 
vate transactions. When the capital actually 
invested in railroads has been fairly com- 
pensated, the rest of the advantages accruing 
from the discovery and application of steam 
to the purposes of transportation should be 
enjoyed by the public. 

Within the memory of comparatively 
young men, ordinary dirt roads were the 
only means of communication except that 
furnished by our water-ways. These were 
owned and kept in order by the public. The 
demand for improved roads resulted in turn- 
pike companies, which were chartered by the 
State and allowed to charge tolls to reimburse 
the capital invested in these improved roads. 
Their charges, however, were required to 
be publicly posted, and to be the same 
to all. Next, the railroad was invented ; 
associations of individuals solicited privi- 
leges from the State to construct railroads 
on the same principle which had governed 
the construction of improved turnpike roads. 
The first idea was to allow any citizen to 
put his own vehicle on the new iron roads, 
but this was found impracticable, and the 
corporations owning the road became the 
sole carriers over it. This was the first step 
toward a monopoly around which has 
gathered many evils. At that time, how- 
ever, the danger was not apparent; the 
principle of the common carrier treating all 
shippers alike was recognized, and it was 
not until the many short lines of railroad 
were consolidated into great systems that 
the power of monopoly was understood and 
exercised. The evils, however, soon came, 
but the advantages of the new roads were 
sO enormous, and so eager were the people 
to secure them, that the evils remained for a 
long time unnoticed. Among the first of 
these was that of fictitious cost ; the railroad 
law of most of the States was based upon 
the theory that the capital invested in these 
steam roads was entitled to a fair return 
—and the public was entitled to all the 
rest of the advantages. It was something 
like the principle of our patent-law, which 
insures to the public the benefit of all 
inventions after they have yielded cer- 
tain seturns to the inventor. In one sense, 
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it was a partnership—the State, which is 
the natural owner of all highways, con- 
tributing the franchises, while the associa- 
tions of individuals in a corporate capacity 
constructed the roads. In the State of 
New York, it was stipulated that after their 
charges for transportation yielded more than 
ten per cent., net, upon the capital actually 
contributed for the construction of these 
roads, then the Legislature might reduce the 
charge for transportation to a point which 
would not yield more than this; or, in other 
words, that after capital had been thus com- 
pensated, the public should come in for its 
share of the profits of the partnership, in the 
shape of reduced charges for transportation. 
Thus it was made a primary principle that 
charges should be based upon cost of service. 

How this principle has been evaded by 
stock-watering, by construction-companies 
and other devices, is well known, but until 
recently it was not so well known that rail- 
road managers had formulated a new prin- 
ciple upon which to base charges, viz.: “what 
the traffic will bear,” and that in the appli- 
cation of this principle some of the most 
important evils in our transportation system 
have developed. 

The following, from the “Graphic,” illus- 
trates the working of the new principle on 
the Pacific coast : 


“Instead of having rates for freight, they want to 
make special contracts according to a man’s profits. 
For instance, a man in Arizona has a mine and gets 
out a quantity of ore, but has no facilities for fluxing 
and smelting it, and must send it to San Francisco. 
He says to the railroad : 

“*T want to send my ore up to San Francisco. 
What will you charge me a ton? 

“* How much does it assay ?’ 

“*« That is none of your business.’ 

“*Ves, it is. We want to know how much it 
assays in order to know what to charge you.’ 

“* Thirty dollars a ton.’ 

“* Well, we will charge you ten dollars a ton, and 
that will leave you twenty dollars.’ 

“Another man has a mine, and he puts the ques- 
tion : 
“What will you take my ore to San Francisco 
for?’ 

“* How much does it assay ?’ 

“*That is none of your business.’ 

“ He, too, must tell, and he says : 

“* Well, it yields three hundred dollars a ton.’ 

“Then we will charge you one hundred dollars 
a ton to take the ore to San Francisco. That leaves 
you two-thirds.’ 

“ The man has no alternative, and pays the money 
to sell his ore, but he becomes a discouraged miner. 
Thus the railroad company is forcing the question as 
to what are the restrictions on a common carrier, and 
whether the mere carrier can be despotic with the 
people, arbitrary in its rates, and virtually an owner 
in every interest on the line.” 
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Again, on page 69 of the Hepburn Com- 
mittee’s report, we find : 


“ Now, as to the necessity for some regulation to 
protect the public, see testimony of Mr. Rutter, pages 
453-4, where he testifies that he serves the stock- 
holders only, and only regards the public interest to 
make it tributary to the interest of the stockholders. 

“ Mr. Vilas [ testimony, page 415), testifies to the 
same controlling motives. Mr. Blanchard, after 
describing a railway officer as subject to three practi- 
cal tribunals,—first, the president of the road; second, 
the law as laid down affecting transportation; and 
third, :-he unwritten law of commerce,—sa;'s : ‘ It has 
been our policy in this matter, while keeping within 
the statute law as far as I knew it, or had occasion to 
know it, that wherever this public unwritten law 
came into contact with the interests of the share- 
holders, I believed it to be my conscientious duty to 
decide in favor of the shareholder; I knew of no 
claim that the non-shareholding interests had upon 
me as a railroad officer so long as I was within the 
written law, to concede its views in the matter of 
rates, and in the management of our traffic.’ The 
marked importance which is here attached to keep- 
ing within the law, emphasizes the necessity for a 
law for governmental control.” 


“ What the traffic will bear” is, to some 
extent, a legitimate consideration in fixing 
charges, but, left to the uncontrolled dis- 
cretion of railroad managers, the public 
interest is not sufficiently considered, and 
out of the power to make special rates, 
which railroad companies have conferred 
upon their freight agents, favoritism, both 
as between individuals and communities, 
has resulted. This has prevailed, and still 
exists in a greater or less degree, through- 
out the United States. To what extent in 
the State of New York is indicated by the 
report of the Hepburn Committee ; the re- 
port says (page 48) : 


“The charge that the railroads of this State dis- 
criminate against the citizens of this State, and in 
favor of Western and foreign producers, is fully 
proven by the evidence taken. The charge that 
they discriminate against certain localities in the 
State, as compared with others, is fully proven. 
The charge that they discriminate in favor of certain 
individuals, as compared with others in the same 
locality, is fully proven.” 


It is a remarkable fact that not only did 
the railroads oppose this investigation, but 
the presidents of the New York Central and 
Erie roads, in a joint letter to the committee 
previous to the investigation, generally and 
specifically denied the existence of the 
alleged abuses which were afterward proven 
to exist. The Hepburn Committee accom- 
panied their report with a series of seven 
bills designed to remedy, in the State of 
New York, the existing abuses. 
four of minor importance were not opposed 
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Of these, | 





by the railroads, and were allowed to be- 
come laws, but the session of the Legislature 
developed the fact that no bill to which the 
railroads objected could pass; a majority of 
the Senate had been elected in their interest. 
and bills, in themselves just and conserva- 
tive, were defeated. 

This tendency on the part of consolidated 
corporate interests to perpetuate, through 
the acquirement of political power, abuses 
which they have found it to their interest to 
perpetrate, is one of the most serious of the 
evils -which threaten the public welfare, 
United States Senator David Davis, in a 
recent letter, says : 


“The rapid growth of corporate power and the 
malign influence which it exerts by combination on 
the national and State Legislatures, is a well- 
grounded cause of alarm. A struggle is pending in 
the near future between this overgrown power, with 
its vast ramifications all over the Union, and a hard 
grip on much of the political machinery, on the one 
hand, and the people in an unorganized condition on 
the other, for control of the government. It will be 
watched by every patriot with intense anxiety.” 


It is an open secret that the railroads fur- 
nish a large share of the money required to 
operate the machinery of our elections, and 
in all districts where political parties are 
closely matched, their money, on the side of 
the candidate who will promise to favor 
their interests, generally carries the day. 
They know no party, and consult no inter- 
ests but their own, and, as a matter of 
course, the venal and less worthy element 
in our political life, under such a system as 
this, usually triumphs, and men who are too 
honest or too independent to bow to corpo- 
rate will are so weighted in the race for 
political preferment that they seldom come 
to the front. Mr. Jay Gould, in his evi- 
dence before the New York Legislative 
committee of 1873 which investigated the 
affairs of the Erie Railroad, openly testified 
as follows: 


“T do not know how much I paid toward helping 
en men. We had four States to look after, and 
we had to suit our politics to circumstances. Ina 
Democratic district I was a Democrat; in a Republi 
can district I was a Republican, and in a doubtful 
district I was doubtful; but in every district and at 
all times I have always been an Erie man.” 


The state of things unearthed by this 
investigation was officially described in 
the report of the Legislative committee, as 
follows : 

“Tt is further in evidence that it has been the cus- 


tom of the managers of the Erie Railway, from year 
to year in the past,to spend large sums to gontrol 
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elections and to influence legislation. In the year 
1868 more than one million ($1,000,000) was dis- 
pursed from the Treasury for ‘extra and legal serv- 
ices.’ For interesting items see Mr. Watson’s testi- 
mony, pages 336 and 337. 

OMe Coals: when last on the stand, and exam- 
ined in relation to various vouchers shown him, 
admitted the payment during the three years prior 
to 1872 of large sums to Barber, Tweed, and others, 
and to influence legislation or elections; these 
amounts were charged in the ‘ India-rubber account.’ 
The memory of this witness was very defective as to 
details, and he could only remember large transac- 
tions; but could distinctly recall that he had been in 
the habit of sending money into the numerous dis- 
tricts all over the State, either to control nominations 
or elections for Senators and members of Assembly. 
Considered that, as a rule, such investments paid 
better than to wait till the men got to Albany, and 
added the significant remark, when asked a question, 
that it oni be as impossible to specify the numer- 
ous insfances as it would to recall to mind the 
numerous freight-cars sent over the Erie road from 
day to day.” (See testimony, page 556.) 


The report of the Legislative committee 
concludes with the following remarkable 
words : 


“It is not reasonable to suppose that the Erie 
Railway has been alone in the corrupt use of money 
for the purposes named ; but the sudden revolution 
in the direction of this company has laid bare a 
chapter in the secret history o' valivond management 
such as has not been permitted before. It exposes 
the reckless and prodigal use of money, wrung from 
the people to purchase the election of the people’s 
representatives, and to bribe them when in office. 
According to Mr. Gould, his operations extended into 
four different States. It was his custom to contribute 
money to influence both nominations and elections.” 


Arecent editorial in the New York “ Even- 
ing Post,” entitled “ Wealth in Connecticut 
Politics,” discusses this subject as follows : 


«* * * With slow but steady progress the 
principle has come to be recognized, especially in the 
Congressional districts and by the Democratic party, 
that a man who wants an important nomination 
must get it by the promise or implication of a liberal 
contribution after the nomination is secured. The 
result is the free use of money at Connecticut elec- 
tions and a corresponding debauchment of the 
political morals of the State. 

“A good illustration of this evil appears in the 
Fourth Congressional district, made up of Fairfield 
and Litchfield counties. This is the district repre- 
sented in Congress for several years by William H. 
Barnum, afterward United States Senator, and now 
the chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 
Probably no man ever succeeded so well as did he in 
organizing corruption. In each town was his band 
of workers, charged with the dispensation of funds 
on election day. He knew his men and his men 
knew him, and after each election, when it was found 
that ‘ Bill’ Barnum had run ahead of his ticket all 
over his district, men understood the reason why. 
Presently the Republicans caught up the trick and 
practiced it in the Congressional election of two years 
ago, when a comparatively obscure candidate for 
Congress ran ahead of Governor Andrews in the 
Governor’s own town, where his well-deserved pop- 





ularity was unquestioned. In every small town of 
the district it has now come to be the fact that a 
venal band of from twenty to fifty electors offer 
their votes to the highest bidder. A secondary 
result has been that no man of moderate means can 
afford to run for Congress or even for a State Sena- 
torship,. * * * 

“ All this, which every intelligent voter in Con- 
necticut knows to be a fact, is a most disreputable 
and scandalous state of affairs. * As it is 
now, the fact of general and comprehensive bribery 
at important elections is notorious, and it is no 
small stigms. on the good name of a New England 
commonwealth that the crime i: stimulated by a 
moral cowardice in communities which prevents 
alike the prosecution of the briber and bribed. A 
little wholesome law and some independent votin 
will go far toward remedying an evil that every — 
citizen in the State sees, feels, and understands, yet 
too often hesitates to rebuke.” —New York “ Evening 
Post,” August 19th, 1880. 


Mr. Barnum is a type of a ruling class in 
both political parties, half statesmen, half 
railroad men, who mix railroads and politics 
for their own advantage. They differ 
materially, however, from the John Adams 
type of statesman, who, when elected to 
Congress, immediately sold his stock in the 
United States Bank, on the ground that no 
representative should have a pecuniary 
interest in any matter likely to come before 
him in his Legislative capacity. The rail- 
road statesman is found in both parties and 
in every Legislative assembly ; while perhaps 
not numerically in the ascendant, through 
packing the principal committees, and “ re- 
taining” members of the legal profession 
who happen at the time to be Legislators, 
their ends are usually obtained. This feat- 
ure is alluded to in one of the speeches of 
Senator Beck, of Kentucky, as follows : 


“It is impossible to have an honest Legislature, 
State or federal, so long as representatives are sent 
who owe their election to, or are personally inter- 
ested in, great moneyed corporations or monopolies. 
No matter whether they call themselves Democrats 
or Republicans, they are not the representatives of 
the people ; they are simply the agents and attorneys 
of those who seek, by taxing the masses, to enrich 
themselves, whenever they owe their election to 
monopolists, or are themselves interested in class 
legislation.” 


That the great corporate interests of the 
country do not stop at electing their own 
men to shape legislation, is shown by a 


recent revelation in Pennsylvania. The fol- 
lowing “ Associated Press” dispatch tells its 
own story : 


“ PHILADELPHIA, March 28th, 1880.—A consulta- 
tion was held here to-night by a number of leading 
politicians regarding the persons convicted of at- 
tempted bribery, in order to devise plans for their 
pardon. The case is by no means given up by 
Kemble and his fellow defendants. The bitterness 
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of the fight is sowing seeds of much future trouble. 
Palmer and Stone, the two members of the Board of 
Pardons who are holding out against an amnesty, 
are the subject of severe comment, and have cut 
themselves off from all future political preferment 
as far as it is controlled by the dominant politicians. 
It is generally believed that, if pardons are not ob- 
tained, the sentences will be very light. The cases 
are the subject of general discussion in this city 
to-night, and there is much conjecture as to the 
general result. Many political leaders, including 
Senator Don Cameron, are here.” 


In 1877, the great railroad riots took 
place, and at Pittsburgh a large quantity of 
railroad and other property was destroyed. 
The railroad companies refused to indemnify 
shippers, but at the same time had bills 
introduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
to make the State responsible to them. 
They employed lobbyists to buy these bills 
through the Legislature, but their operations 
were exposed, and William H. Kemble, E. 
J. Petroff, and several others, were arrested, 
tried, and, notwithstanding extraordinary 
efforts were made to secure their acquittal, 
were convicted. They immediately applied 
for pardon, and were pardoned. It shows 
what politics in the State of Pennsylvania 
have come to when it is publicly stated that 
“ Palmer and Stone, the two members of 
the Board of Pardons who are holding out 
against an amnesty, are the subject of 
severe comment and have cut themselves 
off from all political preferment,” and a 
Senator of the United States leaves his seat 
and returns home to “arrange things.” 
Kemble had been State Treasurer of Penn- 
sylvania, and Petroff was at the time a 
member of the Legislature.* 

In a lecture by James Parton, Esq., we 
find the following : 

“Men who bribe and are bribed nowadays talk 
about the matter without a blush. An officer of the 
New Jersey Legislature told me how the bribin 
was done, and how he did it himself. The iaicenl 
man said to him, ‘Come to my room at eight o’clock 
this evening,’ and when the farmer-legislator got 
there the railroad man said: ‘By the way, Mr. 
Smith, you did not call upon us to subscribe toward 





*On the twenty-seventh day of January, 1880, 
Mr. Franklin RB. Gowen, President of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad, in an argument before 
the Committee on Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, in Washington, 
stated: “J have heard the counsel of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, standing in the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, threaten that Court with the 
displeasure of his clients if it decided against them, 
and all the blood in my body tingled with shame at 
the humiliating spectacle.” 

In the “ Associated Press” reports this was sup- 
— and only when the argument was published 

y Mr. Gowen was this remarkable statement veri- 
fied to those who heard it. 





the expenses of your election. I know it must have 
cost you a great deal, and, better late than never 
here is something toward it,’ and the railroad man 

ses over a pile of money, much more than the 
armer’s election expenses. ‘I know,’ added the 
poser. mg. by way of casual remark, ‘that you 
would not vote for any bill that would not be good 
and honest, but there is a bill of ours now before your 
House that, you will take my word for it, is for the 
best interests of the community; examine it, and if 
you conscientiously think so, too, of course you wil] 
vote for it.’” 


Most Americans will admit that such 
practices are evil and should be abated, 
but so conservative are Americans in all 
their methods, so respectful of property 
rights, so self-reliant and conscious of their 
own power to overcome evil when it 
becomes “worth while” to put forth the 
effort, that they are tolerant of abuses to 
an extent that seems absurd to other nations, 
An illustration of this may be had in the 
different results accompanying similar action 
by the Governments of the United States 
and Brazil. The latter country a few years 
since, for the purpose of meeting extraordin- 
ary expenditures, imposed a tax upon the 
street railways of Rio de Janeiro, equivalent 
to about half a cent for every passenger car- 
ried. The companies undertook to re-impose 
this upon the public by adding the exact 
amount of the tax to the fare ; the people re- 
belled. A riot ensued, tracks were torn up, 
cars destroyed, and the companies were 
compelled to recede from their attempt to 
make the public pay the tax. During our 
late war, a tax was imposed upon horse- 
car companies of half a cent for each pas- 
senger carried ; the companies paid the tax, 
added a whole cent to the fare, and the 
American public acquiesced without a mur- 
mur. During the war, our Government, 
under the then existing tax-laws, collected 
from the New York Central Railroad about 
half a million dollars. The railroad com- 
pany claimed this was unauthorized, raised 
certain legal points, brought suit to compel 
the Government to refund the amount, em- 
ployed Senator Conkling as counsel, and was 
successful. The bearing of political influ- 
ence upon this case was so obvious that it 
was commented upon at the time by sev- 
eral newspapers—among others the Utica 
“ Observer,” as follows : 


“ Now, when Mr. Conkling went down to Canan- 
daigua to try this railroad case, he carried with him 
a greater political influence than any other man in 
our State wields. He appeared before a Judge whom 
he had elevated to the bench only a few months 
before. He confronted a District-Attorney who 
could not hold his office for a day if Mr. Conkling 
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should demand his removal. He secured a verdict 
which the jury was forced to render by the rulings 
of the Judge. Under that verdict the railroad 
recovers a round half million, which it might have 
lost but for its shrewdness in employing the right 
man to prosecute its claim.” 


The New York “ Tribune,” in an article 
at the time, entitled “ Legislator and Law- 
yer,” alluding to this case, said : 


“ The appearence of Senator Conkling as attorne 
in a recent railroad case, in behalf of py be heer me 

ration and against the Government of which he is 
a sworn Official, suggests a question of political ex- 
pediency, and incidentally of morals, which must 
sooner or later be very fully and freely discussed 
before the people. * * * Somewhere there 
must be a line which separates the profession of an 
advocate from the functions of the legislator. Would 
it not be well to have that line authoritively defined?” 


It is not strange that the best legal talent 
of the country is permanently retained by 
corporate interests, nor that lawyers should 
naturally gravitate toward politics. Railroads 
can afford to compensate professional men 
better than private clients can, for the rea- 
son that their own revenues under the pres- 
ent system are practically unlimited, all 
production and commerce in the sections 
through which they run being tributary to 
them, and extraordinary expenditure for 
counsel fees, election expenses, or bribery 
funds are simply re-imposed upon the public. 

The extent to which this power to tax is 
exercised is indicated by the following 
straws: It is little more than fifteen years 
since Huntington, Hopkins & Co. were 
hardware merchants of limited means in 
San Francisco. They built the Central 
Pacific Railroad, and deservedly made fort- 
unes estimated at from three to five mill- 
ions each. They found the railroad enabled 
them to tax the production and commerce 
of the entire Pacific coast. Twelve years 
have rolled around, and recent estimates, 
based upon legal proceedings necessary in 
the estate of Mrs. Hopkins, place the part- 
nership wealth of Mr. Leland Stanford at 
$34,543,308; that of Mr. Charles Crocker 
at $34,495,458; that of Mrs. Hopkins at 
$25,280,972, while Mr. Huntington's wealth 
is estimated even higher than that of Messrs. 
Stanford and Crocker. 

It is about twenty years since the late Mr. 
Vanderbilt was graduated from the steam- 
ship business into railroad management ; 
his possessions at that time were valued at 
from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000; at his 
death, some three years since, they were 
estimated at $80,000,000. 

Mr. Jay Gould “ obtained his start” in 
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the management of the Erie Railroad, in 
connection with the late James Fisk ; at the 
time he gave his now famous testimony be- 
fore quoted (in 1873), he was considered 
worth from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 ; to- 
day no one knows how much he is worth, 
but in Wall street estimates are made rang- 
ing from $30,000,000 to $60,000,000. 

Railroad men who have accumulated, 
within a few years, amounts ranging from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 are too numerous 
to mention, as are those, also, in branches of 
trade depending upon and closely identified 
with railroad transportation—shippers who, 
through the favor of railroad managers, have 
been enabled to outstrip or break down all 
competition. 

These are found in every branch of trade, 
but in none, perhaps, are they so prominent 
as in the petroleum business. If a true his- 
tory of the Standard Oil Company could be 
written, it would read more like a romance 
of the Middle Ages than a statement of 
commercial facts possible in the nineteenth 
century. This is the organization to which 
the Hepburn Committee alludes as “this 
mysterious organization, whose business and 
transactions are of such a character that 
its members decline giving a history or 
description of it, lest their testimony be used 
to convict them of a crime.” 

The testimony in the Pennsylvania in- 
vestigation showed that the trunk lines of 
railroads paid in rebates to the Standard 
Oil Company, within the period of eighteen 
months, $10,151,218 (ten million, one hun- 
dred and fifty-one thousand, two hundred and 
eighteen dollars), which was contributed by 
the roads in the following proportions : 


Total shipments—October 17, 1877, 
to March 31, 1879 bbls. 

Total rebates during that time at 55 
cents (average) per barrel. 

Of which there was paid to Standard 
by Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
II per cent., as per contract, Oct. 
i sr ” ; 

Paid by New York Central and Had- 
son River Railroad, 21 per cent., 
as per contract, October 17, 1877 

Paid by Erie Railway, 21 per cent., 
as per contract, October 17, 1877. 

Paid by Pennsylvania Railroad, 47 
per cent., as per contract, October 
17, 1877—17'4 months 


18,556,277 


$10,151,218.00 


1,116,633.98 


2,131,755-78 
2,131,755-78 


4:771,072.46 


Total rebates, October 17, 1877, to 


March 31, 1879. $10,151,218.00 


In a report to the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, the Committee on Railroad 
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Transportation of that body alludes to this 
subject as follows: 

“ How oblivious of their obligations as common 
carriers, and how regardless of public rights are the 
great trunk lines, is illustrated by their making an 
agreement with the Standard Oil Company (Article 
4) to protect them ‘ against loss or injury from compe- 
tition.’ What has happened in the case of the 
Standard Oil Company may happen in other lines 
of business. With the favor of the managers of the 
trunk lines, what is to prevent commerce in the rest 
of the great staples from being monopolized in a simi- 

x manner? Already, indeed, it is taking this 
course. One or two firms in Baltimore, Philadel- 

hia, New York, and Boston, with their branch 
eaee in the West, are, by the favor of the rail- 
roads, fast monopolizing the export trade in wheat, 
corn, cattle, and provisions, driving their competi- 
tors to the wall with absolute certainty, breakin 
down and crushing out the poy 1 and enterprise o' 
the many for the benefit of the favored few.” 

Railroad managers admit that such things 
are wrong, that they are opposed to public 
policy and private morality. Ask a railroad 
manager the remedy, and he will tell you 
“a pool,” with legislation to enable one 
railroad company to enforce agreements 
made with another company. He is cer- 
tain that any legislation or supervision in 
the interest of the public would not only be 
inoperative, but probably unconstitutional, 
and certainly mischievous. He will point 
to granger laws which were afterward re- 
pealed, but he will forget to state that they 
were purposely misconstrued by the rail- 
roads, and instead of acquiescing in and 
carrying them out in good faith, railroad 
managers made them as troublesome as 
possible to the public, in order that they 
might create a reaction in public opinion, 
and, with the liberal use of money in both 
elections and the lobby, secure their repeal. 
He will forget to tell you that, wherever this 
result has been attained, it was accomplished 
only after the railroads had conceded mate- 
rial reforms for which the people had con- 
tended. He will not mention the fact that 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the so-called granger cases, 
established beyond question the principles 
for which the grangers contended, and 
swept away the web of sophistries which 
learned counsel had been spinning upon the 
Dartmouth College case. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
granger cases, rendered March 1, 1877, was 
one of the most important declarations of 
public rights since the declaration of inde- 
pendence. Regarding the power to regu- 
late, Chief Justice Waite said : 


“We find that when private property is affected 
with a public interest it ceases to be juris privati 
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only. This was said by Lord Chief Justice Hale 
more than two nee Me ears ago in his treatise 
‘De Portibus Maris,’ and has been accepted without 
objection as an essential element in the law of prop. 
erty ever since. Property does become clothed with 
a public interest when used in a manner to make jt 
of public consequence and affect the community at 
large. When, therefore, one devotes his property 
to a use in which the public has an interest, fe in 
effect grants to the public an interest in that use, and 
must submit to be controlled by the public for the 
common good to the extent of the interest he has 
thus created. He may withdraw his grant by dis. 
continuing the use, but so long as he maintains the 
use he must submit to the control.” 


A prominent railroad manager, while re- 
cently arguing against governmental super- 
vision and control of rates, and in favor of 
the pooling system: now so much in vogue, 
stated, in almost the same breath, that “the 
pooling system would remove the discrimi- 
nations and other evils of which the public 
complained,” and that “competition would 
insure reasonable rates "—seemingly forget- 
ting that pooling is expressly designed to 
prevent competition. Undoubtedly, the 
pooling system does protect the public 
interest against much of the personal dis- 
crimination which has existed in railroad 
management, but as regards the more im- 
portant part of the question, What is a rea- 
sonable rate? it leaves the production and 
commerce of the country—to use the words 
of the United States Senate committee— 
“wholly at the mercy of a few men who 
recognize no responsibility but to their 
stockholders, and no principle of action but 
personal and corporate aggrandizement.” 

A recent report of the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation says : 

“Honestly and equitably managed railroads are 
the most beneficent discovery of the century, but 
perverted by irresponsible and uncontrolled corpo 
rate management, in which stock-watering and 
kindred swindles are tolerated, and favoritism in 
charges is permitted, they become simply great 
engines to accomplish unequal taxation, and to arbi- 
trarily redistribute the wealth of the country. When 
this state of things is sought to be perpetuated by 
acquiring political power and shaping legislation 
through vorrupt use of money, the situation grows 
more serious. 


The railroad is the invention of the last 
half century; the tremendous development 
of corporate life, attended by the abuses of 
which the public complain, has occurred 
within this period, and largely within the 
last twenty-five years. Continue for another 
half century the present power of corpo- 
rations to tax the public, and we will have 
a moneyed aristocracy in this country such as 
the world has never seen, and with it all the 
attendant phenomena of venal legislators 
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and corruption in high places, which has | 


caused the downfall of all the great repub- 
lics of history. 

These are some of the questions which 
are forcing themselves upon the attention 
of thoughtful American citizens; individu- 
alized, they may be stated : 

Can Americans, whose forefathers abol- 
ished the law of primogeniture and entail to 
avoid the evils of vast accumulations of 
wealth in the hands of individuals, afford to 
leave unregulated new agencies far more 
potent to that end than any which were at 
that time dreamed of ? 


When corporate life or trade combinations | 
P | which this Chamber has made to compel their ob- 


develop into organizations like that of the 
Standard Oil Company, controlling a staple 
fourth in magnitude among our nation’s ex- 
ports, and hundreds of legitimate traders 
are driven out of existence, is it not time to 


inquire what steps should be taken to pro- | 
tect the interest of the producing, commer- | 


cial, and consuming classes ? 
When, to perpetuate power already ac- 


not time that American citizens should con- 


sider where such practices lead, and insist | 


that the State should resume the sovereignty | 
| absolutely by a few individuals who tax production 


and control over its creatures which it has 
inadvertently and temporarily relinquished ? 

The only answer thus far made by the 
apologists for these practices has been to 
denounce those who opposed them as “com- 
munists” or “socialists.” So bare of facts 
and so hard pushed for arguments favorable 
to their case are they, that Messrs. Vanderbilt 
and Jewett must fain adopt this policy, and 
conjure up the phantom of socialism to 
shield their practices! In their joint letter 
to the Hepburn Committee they suggest 
that the staid and conservative merchants 


of the New York Chamber of Commerce | 


are fast tending in that direction—their 
words being : 


“The growth of a disregard of property in this 


country is very marked, and railroad corporations | 
The encouragement, | 


offer favorable forms of attack. 
by such a body as the Chamber of Commerce, to 
such ideas will not stop at railroad corporations, but 


will reach all kinds of associated capital, and will not | 


stop before it reaches all property. This growing 
tendency to socialistic sctacighen is one of the dan- 
gerous signs of the times, and, if not checked, will 
produce scenes of disaster that would now appall 
the country.” 


Some months after this, when the Legisla- 
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tive committee had pronounced the principal 
charges made by the Chamber of Commerce 
“fully proven,” the committee of that body 
having the matter in charge alluded to this 
subject, in their report to the Chamber, as 
follows : 


“Your committee beg that the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce will carefully compare these 
utterances of Messrs. Vanderbilt and Jewett with 
the findings of the Legislative committee. The 
assertion that the action of this Chamber tends to 
the encouragement of socialistic or communistic 
principles, is on a parity with much of the other 
reasoning of the presidents of the great trunk lines. 
They seem to be entirely oblivious of the fact that it 
is their disregard of public rights, and not the efforts 


servation, which is chiefly responsible for the growth 
of communistic sentiment in this State. If railroads 
were not public highways, upon which all shippers, 
as well as passengers, are entitled to equal rights ; 


| if the discovery of steam, and its application to the 
l 


surposes of transportation, with all its attendant 
mg could be esteemed alone the private property 
of these gentlemen, then the argument of Messrs. 
Vanderbilt and Jewett might be considered valid, 


| and the efforts of your committee seditious, socialistic, 
: ahs. o d ~ | and worthy of condemnation. 

quired by these organizations, corruption is | 
openly practiced in our elections, and the | 
bribery of legislators goes unpunished, is it | 


“It is hardly necessary to say that your committee 
have no sympathy with socialists or communists who 
want something for nothing; this class of persons 
might perhaps find fault with your committee for 


| being capitalists; but, on the other hand, we cannot 


uphold a system of operating public highways which 
is honey-combed with abuses, and which is controlled 


and commerce at will, and who practically dictate 
what reward the producer, manufacturer, and mer- 
chant shall receive for his labor.” 


All classes of citizens are interested in 
having remedies promptly applied to these 
evils, and especially are those interested who 
have property ; for if ever communistic views 
make headway in this country, it will be in 


| consequence of the toleration of class privi- 
| leges, and disregard of the spirit of our free 


institutions. These are the breakers ahead 
which every true patriot will pray that our 
ship of state may avoid. 

The immediate remedy is: 

The creation of an intelligent public opin- 
ion, through which reasonable limits may 
be placed upon the growth and power of 
corporate life. 

It is time enough to take further steps 
when this has been accomplished. At pres- 
ent, the corporations are masters of the situ- 
ation, but with an intelligent public opinion 
thoroughly aroused, it is only a question of 
time when it will compel a fair adjustment 
of the relations between the people and the 
creatures the people have created. 
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IN THREE PARTS: 


THE tranquillity of Ridgemont was this 
summer disturbed by several events of un- 
usual local interest. Two, of a melancholy 
nature, were the deaths of good old Parson 
Townsend and of Dr. Brown, one of the 
only two regular physicians of whom the 
town could boast. The latter event had 


the effect to bring about the beginning of | 


young Dr. Horton’s professional career. 
The road now lay fair and open before him. 
His father had been widely known and 
liked, and people were not slow in show- 
ing their allegiance to the honored son of 
an honored father. 

Of course this event, being one of com- 
mon interest, was duly discussed and com- 
mented upon, and nowhere so loudly and 
freely as in the post-office and cobbler’s 
shop, where, surrounded by their disciples 
and adherents, the respective proprietors 
dispensed wit and wisdom in quantities 


suitable to the occasion. 
“ He’s young,” remarked the worthy post- 


master, with a wave of his clay pipe, “ an’ 
he’s brought home a lot o’ new-fangled 
machines an’ furrin notions, but he’s got a 
good stock of Yankee common-sense to 
back it all, an’ I opine he'll do.” 

And such was the general verdict. 

His popularity was further increased by 
the rumor of his engagement to Miss Flor- 
ence Fairfield. Miss Fairfield being a native 
of the town, and the most elegant and ac- 
complished young woman it had so far pro- 
duced, was regarded with much’ the same 
feeling as the brick block and the soldiers’ 
monument; and as she drove through the 
village streets in her pretty pony phaeton, 
she received a great deal of homage in a 
quiet way, particularly from the masculine 
portion of the community. 

“ A tip-top match for the young doctor,” 
said one. “She’s putty as a picter an’ 
smart as lightnin’, an’ what’s more, she’s got 
‘the needful.’ ” 

“Well, as to that,” said another, “ Hor- 
ton aint no need to look for that. He's got 
property enough.” 

To which must be added Mr. Hanni- 
ford’s comments, delivered amidst a rapid 
expectoration of shoe-pegs. 

“She’s got the littlest foot of any girl in 
town, an’ I ought to know, for I made her 


PART II. 


shoes from the time she was knee-high to a 
grasshopper till she got sot on them French 
heels, which is a thing I aint a-goin’ to 
countenance. She was always very fond o’ 
my singin’, too. Says she, ‘ You’d ought 
to have your voice cultivated, Mr. Hanni- 
ford,’ says she; ‘it’s equal, if not superior, 
to Waktel’s or Campyneeny’s, any time o’ 
day.’ Though,” he added, musingly, “as 
to cultivatin’, I’ve been to more’n eight or 
ten singin’-schools, an’ I guess there aint 
much more to learn.” 

The death of Parson Townsend brought 
about another crisis in the life of Lilly 
O’Connell. It had been his express wish 
that she should remain an inmate of his 
family, which consisted now of a married 
son and his wife and children. But, with 
her quick intuitions, Lilly saw, before a 
week had passed, that her presence was not 
desired by young Mrs. Townsend, and her 
resolution was at once taken. 

Through all these years she had had one 
true friend and helper—Priscilla Bullins, 
milliner and dress-maker. 

Miss Bullins was a queer little frizzed and 
ruffled creature, with watery blue eyes, and 
a skin like yellow crackle-ware. ‘There was 
always a good deal of rice-powder visible in 
her scant eyebrows, and a frost-bitten bloom 
upon her cheeks which, from its intermittent 
character, was sadly open to suspicion, but 
a warm heart beat under the tight-laced 
bodice, and it was to her, after some hours 
of mental conflict, that Lilly went with her 
new trouble. Miss Bullins listened with 
her soul in arms. 

“You'll come and stay with me ,; that’s 
just what you'll do, Lilly, and Jim Town- 
send’s wife had ought to be ashamed of her- 
self, and she a professor! I’ve got a nice 
little room you can have all to yourself. 
It’s next to mine, and you’re welcome to it 
till you can do better. I shall be glad of 
your company, for, between you and me,” 
dropping her voice to a confidential whisper, 
“T aint so young asI was, and, bein’ sub- 
ject to spells in the night, I aint so fond 
of livin’ alone as I used to be.” 

So Lilly moved her small possessions 
into Miss Bullins’s spare bed-room, and 
went to work in the dingy back shop, 
rounding out her life with such pleasure 








as could be found in a walk about the 
burying-ground on Sundays, in the circu- 
lating library, and in the weékly prayer- 
meeting, where her mellow voice reveled in 
the sweet melodies of the hymns, whose 
promises brought such comfort to her lonely 
young heart. 

’ .From the window where she sat when at 
work she could look out over fields and 
orchards, and follow the winding of the river 
in and out the willow-fringed banks. Just 
opposite the window, a small wooded island 
interrupted its steady flow and separated it 
into two deep channels, which met at the 
lower point with a glad rush and tumult, to 
flow on again united in a deeper, smoother 
current than before. 

Along the river bank, the road ran to the 
covered bridge and across it into the woods 
beyond. And often, as Lilly sat at her 
work, she saw Miss Fairfield’s pony phaeton 
rolling leisurely along under the overhang- 
ing willows, so near that the voices of the 
occupants came up to her with the cool 
river-breeze and the scent of the pines on” 
the island. Once, Roger Horton happened 
to look up, and recognized her with one of 
those grave smiles which always brought 
back her childhood and the barren pasture 
where the tiger-lilies grew; and she drew 
back into the shadow of the curtain again. 

Doctor Horton saw Lilly O’Connell often ; 
he met her flitting through the twilight with 
bulky parcels, at the bedsides of sick 
women and children, and even at the vari- 
ous festivals which enlivened the tedium of 
the summer (where, indeed, her place was 
among the workers only), and he would 
have been glad to speak to her a friendly 
word now and then, but she gave him little 
chance. There was a look in her face which 
haunted him, and the sound of her voice, 
rising fervid and mournful above the others 
at church or conference-meeting, thrilled 
him to the heart with its pathos. Once, as 
he drove along the river-side after dark, the 
voice came floating out from the unlighted 
window of the shop where he so often saw 
her at work, and it seemed to him like the 
note of the wood-thrush, singing in the 
solitude of some deep forest. 

Before the summer was over, something 
occurred to heighten the interest which the 
sight of this solitary maiden figure, moving 
so unheeded across the dull background of 
village life, had inspired. 

It was at a lawn party held upon Mrs. 
Fairfield’s grounds, for the benefit of the 
church of which she was a prominent mem- 
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ber. There was the usual display of bunt- 
ing, Chinese lanterns, decorated booths, and 
pretty girls in white. A good many people 
were present, and the Ridgemont brass 
band was discoursing familiar strains. 
Doctor Horton, dropping in, in the course 
of the evening, gravitated naturally toward 
an imposing structure, denominated on the 
bills the “ Temple of Flora,” where Miss 
Fairfield and attendant nymphs were dis- 
posing of iced lemonade and button-hole 
bouquets in che cause of religion. The 
place before the booth was occupied by a 
group of young men, who, in a frenzy of com- 
petition, were flinging away small coin with 
that reckless disregard of consequences pecul- 
iar to very youthful men on such occasions. 
All were adorned with doutonniéres at every 
possible point, and were laughing in a man- 
ner so exuberant as to lead to the suspicion 
that the beverage sold as lemonade contained 
something of a more intoxicating nature. 

Miss Fairfield was also standing outside 
the booth, one bare white arm extended 
across the green garlands which covered the 
frame-work. She looked bored and tired, 
and was gazing absently over the shoulder 
of the delighted youth vis-a-vis. 

Her face brightened as Dr. Horton was 
seen making his way toward the place. 

“We were laughing,” said the young 
man who had been talking with her, after 
greetings had been exchanged,—“ we were 
laughing over the latest news. Heard it, 
Doctor ?” 

Dr. Horton signified his ignorance. 

He was abstractedly studying the effect 
of a bunch of red columbine nodding at a 
white throat just before him. He had 
secured those flowers himself, with some 
trouble, that very day, during a morning 
drive, and he alone knew the sweetness of 
the reward which had been his. 

“ A marriage, Doctor,” went on the youth, 
wittily. “ Marriage in high life. Professor 
Samuel Commeraw to Miss Lilly O’Connell, 
both of Ridgemont.” 

Horton looked up quickly. 

“ From whom did you get your informa- 
tion ?” he asked, coolly regarding the young 
fellow. 

“ From Commeraw himself,” he answered, 
with some hesitation. 

“Ah!” Dr. Horton returned, indiffer- 
ently. “I thought it very likely.” 

“| don’t find it so incredible,” said Miss 
Fairfield, in her fine, clear voice. “He is 
the only one of her own color in the town. 
It seems to me very natural.” 
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Dr. Horton looked into the fair face. 
Was it the flickering light of the Chinese 
lanterns which gave the delicate features 
so hard and cold a look ? 

He turned his eyes away, and as he did 
so he saw that Lilly O’Connell, with three 
or four children clinging about her, had 
approached, and, impeded by the crowd, 
had stopped very near the floral temple. A 
glance at her face showed that she had 
heard all which had been said concerning 
her. 

The old fiery spirit shone from her dilated 
eyes as they swept over the insignificant face 
of the youth who had spoken her name. 
Her lips were contracted, and her hand, 
resting on the curly head of one of the 
children, trembled violently. 

She seemed about to speak, but as her 
eyes met those of Dr. Horton, she turned 
suddenly, and, forcing a passage through 
the crowd, disappeared. 

Dr. Horton lingered about the flower- 
booth until the increasing crowd compelled 
Miss Fairfield to resume her duties, when 


he slipped away, and wandered aimlessly | 
about the grounds. At last, near the mu- | 


sicians’ stand, he saw Lilly O’Connell lean- 
ing against a tree, while the children whom 
she had in charge devoured ice-cream and 
the music with equal satisfaction. Her whole 
attitude expressed weariness and dejection. 
Her face was pale, her eyes downcast, her 
lips drawn like a child’s who longs to weep 
yet dares not. 


Not far away he saw, hanging upon the | 
edge of the crowd, the tall form of Com- | 


meraw, his eyes, alert and swift of glance as 
those of a lynx, furtively watching the girl, 
who seemed utterly unconscious of any one’s 
observation. 


Some one took Horton’s attention for a | 


moment, and when he looked again both 


Lilly, with her young charge, and Com- | 


meraw were no longer to be seen. He 


moved away from the spot, vaguely troubled | 


and perplexed. 
The brazen music clashed in his ears the 
strains of “ Sweet Bye-and-Bye,” people per- 


sisted in talking to him, and at last, in sheer 


desperation, he turned his steps toward the 
temple of Flora. 
The band had ceased playing, people were 


dispersing, the flowers had wilted, and the | 


pretty girls, tired and bored, had dropped 
off one by one with their respective cav- 
aliers. The reigning goddess herself was 
leaning against a green pillar, looking, it 
must be confessed, a little disheveled and 


It was almost deserted. | 


ee 


a good deal out of humor, but very lovely 
still. ; 
“You must have found things very enter. 
taining,” she remarked, languidly. “ You 
have been gone an hour at least.” 
“T have been discussing sanitary drainage 
with Dr. Starkey,” Horton answered, taking 
advantage of the wavering light to possess 
himself of one of the goddess’s warm white 
hands, and the explanation was, in a meas- 
ure, quite true. 
Miss Fairfield made no other reply than 
to withdraw her hand, under the pretext of 
gathering up her muslin flounces for the 
walk across the lawn. Horton drew her 
white wrap over the bare arms and throat, 
and walked in silence by her side to the hall 
door. Even then he did not speak at once, 
feeling that the young lady was in no mood 
for conversation, but at last he drew the 
little white figure toward him, and said: 
“ You are tired, little girl These church 
| fairs and festivals are a great nuisance. | 
| will not come in to-night, but I will drive 
“round in the morning to see how you have 
slept.” 
To his surprise, the girl turned upon him 
suddenly, repulsing his arm. 
“ Why,” she began, hurriedly, “ why are 
| you always defending Lilly O’Connell ? ” 
She shot the question at him with a force 
| which took away his breath. She had 
| always seemed to him gentleness itself. He 
hardly recognized her, as she faced him with 
white cheeks and blazing eyes. 
“It was always so,” she went on, impet- 
uously, “ ever since I can remember. You 
have always been defending her. No one 
| must speak of her as if she were anything 
but a lady. I cannot understand it, Roger! 

| I want to know what it means—the interest 
you show, and always have shown, in that 
—that girl!” 

Horton had recovered himself by this 
| time. He looked into the angry face with 
a quiet, almost stern, gaze. The girl shrank 
| a little before it, and this, and the quiver 
| of her voice toward the close of her last 
sentence, softened the resentment which had 
tingled through his veins. Shame, humilia- 
| tion, not for himself, but for her, his affi- 
anced wife, burned on his cheeks. 
| “What interest, Florence?” he said, 
repeating her words. “Just that interest 
| which every honest man, or woman, feels in 

a fellow-creature who suffers wrongfully. 
| Just that—and nothing more.” 
| Her lips parted as if to retort, but the 
steadiness of her lover’s gaze disconcerted 
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her. He was very gentle, but she felt, as 
she had once or twice before, the quiet 
mastery of his stronger nature, and the eyes 
fell. He took both her hands and held 
them awhile without removing his eyes from 
her face. 

“ Good-night, Florence,” he said, at last, 
almost with sadness. 

She would have liked to let him see that 
she was sorry for her ill-temper, or rater 
for the manifestation of it, but she was only 
overawed, not penitent, and bent her head 
to his parting kiss without a word. 


Two or three evenings later, Doctor Hor- 
ton received an urgent summons from one 
of his patients, who lived at the end of a 
new and almost uninhabited street. A lamp 
at the corner of the main street lighted it 
for a short distance, beyond which the dark- 
ness was intense. When just opposite the 
lamp, and about to cross over, he observed 
a woman pass swiftly across the lighted 
space in the direction toward which he was 
himself going. There was no mistaking the 
erect figure and graceful gait—it was Lilly 
O’Connell. After an instant of wondering 
what could have brought her there at such 
an hour, for it was late, according to village 
customs, he changed his intention as to 
crossing, and kept down the other side. 

The sight of this girl brought back afresh 
that brief, unpleasant scene with Florence, 
which he had tried to forget, but which had 
recurred to him very often, and always with 
a keen sting of pain and shame. His faith 
in the woman he loved was so perfect! 
Should hers be less in him? For him there 
was no happiness without repose. To 
doubt, to be doubted, would end all. He 
walked on in the darkness, lost in such 
thoughts, and quite forgetting where he 
was, but all at once he became aware of 
other footsteps behind him, and involunta- 
rily looking back, he saw, just on the edge 
of the lamp-lit space, the figure of a man— 
a tall figure, with a certain panther-like grace 
of movement. ‘There was but one such in 
the town, that of Commeraw, the mulatto. 

The sight gave him a disagreeable shock. 
That he was following Lilly O’Connell he 
had no doubt. Could it be true, then, the 
rumor to which he had given so little cre- 
dence? He remembered, now, that he had 
seen this fellow hanging about at various 
times and places when she was present. 
Might it not have been pretense—her proud 
indifference and scornful evasion of his ad- 
vances? He asked himself, with a hot flush 





of mortification, the same question which 
Florence had put to him. It was true that 
he had many times openly defended her. 
He had been forced to do so by that quality 
of his nature which moved him always to 
espouse the cause of the weak. Perhaps 
he had elevated this girl to a higher plane 
than she deserved to occupy. After all, it 
would not be strange if her heart, in its 
longing for sympathy, had turned toward 
this man of her dead mother’s race. Then 
her face, so sensitive, so overshadowed with 
sadness, came before him, and he could not 
think of it in juxtaposition with the brutal, 
though handsome, face of Commeraw. He 
banished the thought with disgust. 

In the meantime, the man could be seen 
creeping along, a black shadow thrown into 
faint relief against the white sand of the 
overhanging bank. There was something 
furtive and stealthy in his actions which 
excited Horton’s fears. He saw that he 
had at last overtaken the girl, and he quick- 
ened his own pace until he was so near that 
the sound of their voices came over to him. 

“ There is no other answer possible,” she 
was saying. “ You must never speak to me 
in this way again.” 

She would have gone on, but the man 
placed himself before her. There was a 
deliberation in the way he did so which 
showed his consciousness of power. 

“ This is a lonesome place,” he said, with 
a short, cruel laugh. 

She made no answer. 

The man muttered an imprecation. 

“You are not going to leave me so,” he 
said. “Curse it! why do you treat me so, 
as if I were a dog? What are you more 
than I am? Are you so proud because 
you have a few more drops of their cursed 
white blood in your veins than I have? 
What will that help you? Do you imagine 
it will get you a white husband ?” 

“Let me pass!” interrupted the girl, 
coldly. “You can kill me if you like. I 
would rather die than give you any other 
answer. Will you let me pass?” and she 
made another swift motion to go by him. 

A savage cry came from his lips. He 
sprang toward her. She made no outcry. 
The two shadows struggled for a moment 
in deadly silence, but it was only for a 
moment. Quick as thought, Horton flung 
himself upon the man, who, taken thus by 
surprise, loosened his hold upon the girl, 
shook himself free, and, with a fierce oath, 
fled. 

Lilly staggered back against the bank. 
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“Do not be afraid,” said Horton, pant- | touched his once or twice during the oper- 


ing. “The fellow will not come back.” 
“ Doctor Horton !” she said, faintly. 
“Yes, it is Doctor Horton. Where were 
you going? I will see you in safety.” 


“T was on my way to watch with Mrs. | 


Lapham,” she answered, in firmer tones. 

“TI am going there, too,” said Horton. 
“If you feel able, go on, I will follow after 
awhile. Or will you go home?” 

She came forward, walking a little slowly. 

“T will go on; she expects me.” 

And in a few moments she had disap- 
peared from sight. 

Horton remained where she had left 
him for perhaps a quarter of an hour. 
‘Then he proceeded on his way. An old 
woman admitted him to the house, and he 
went into the sick-room. Lilly O’Connell 
was sitting by the cradle of the youngest 
child, who lay across her lap. She greeted 
him with a bow, and averted her head, but 
the glimpse he had of her face showed him 
that it was not only pale, but drawn as if 
with physical pain. 

As he was about to leave his patient’s 
side, he looked toward her again, and his 
eyes fell upon the arm which supported the 
child’s head. About the close, black sieeve, 


a handkerchief, stained with blood, was | 


tightly bound. 

He went over to the corner where she 
was sitting. 

“Will you come into the next room?” 
he said. “I would like to give you some 
directions about the medicine.” 

She gave him a quick, upward glance, 
arose, laid the baby in the arms of the old 
woman, and followed him mutely into the 
adjoining room, where a light was burning 
on the table, and stood before him, waiting 
for him to speak. 

“ You are hurt,” he said, taking the band- 
aged arm in his hand. “ That fellow has 
wounded you.” 

“TI suppose he meant to kill me,” she 
answered, leaning with the disengaged arm 
against the table. 

Horton unbound the handkerchief. The 
blood was oozing from a deep flesh cut 
below the elbow. With skillful fingers, he 
ripped open the sleeve and turned it back 
from the fair round arm. Then, with 
the appliances the country doctor has 
always at hand, he dressed the wound. 
When he had finished, Lilly drew the sleeve 
down and fastened it over the bandage. 

Horton looked into her face. She was 
deadly pale, and her hands, which had 








ation, were like ice. 

“ You are weak and unstrung. You have 
lost a great deal of blood. Sit down, Miss 
O’Connell.” 

She did so, and there was a little silence. 
The young man’s nerves were still thrilling 
with the excitement of the last hour. For 
the moment, this girl—sitting there before 
him, this fair girl with her hard, cruel des. 
tiny——filled him completely. 

“What are you going to do ?” he asked, 
at length. 

“ Do ?” she repeated. “ Nothing.” 

“ You will let this villain escape justice?” 
he said. “You will take no méasures to 
protect yourself?” 

Lilly raised her head. A look of intense 
bitterness swept across her face. 

“T shall not do anything,” she said. 
“Doctor Horton, you have always been 
good to me. As far back as I can remem- 
ber, you have been my friend. I want you 
to promise me not to speak of what has 
happened to-night.” 

Horton bit his lip in perplexity. 

“TI do not think I have any nght to 
make such a promise,” he said, after a little 
pause. “ This was an attempt at murder.” 

She rose and came close up to him. 

“You must promise me. Do you not 
see?” she went on, passionately. “If | 
were any one else, it would be different—do 
you not understand? To have my name 
dragged before the public—I could not bear 
it! I would rather he killed me outright!” 

Doctor Horton walked the floor excitedly. 

“Tt is a terrible thing,” he said. “I can- 
not blame you, but it does not seem right. 
Think the matter over. Perhaps you will 
feel differently. In the meantime, I will do 
nothing without your consent.” 

“Thank you, Doctor Horton,” she said. 

A feeble call came from the sick-room, 
and she turned away. Soon after, Doctor 
Horton left the house. 

The next day Commeraw’s shop remained 
closed, and it was discovered that he had 
fled the town. Numerous debts and em- 
barrassments which came to light sufficiently 
accounted for his departure, and were also 
ample guarantee against his return. In 
this way, the question which had vexed 
Doctor Horton’s mind was unexpectedly 
settled. 

He did not see Lilly O’Connell for sev- 
eral days, but met her at last on the street 
in such a way that she could not well avoid 
him. 
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“It goes against my sense of justice that 
that scoundrel should escape so easily,” he 
said, after having made professional in- 
quiries after the wounded arm, “but at 
least you will now be safe,” and, touching 
his hat respectfully, he turned to leave her. 
At that instant, Miss Fairfield’s phaeton 
dashed around the corner. The occupant 
drew the reins slightly and regarded the two 
with a flash of the turquoise eyes; then, 
bowing coldly, she gave her horse a touch 
of the whip and dashed on again. 

When Horton appeared at Mrs. Fairfield’s 
that evening, however, Florence received 
him with unusual sweetness, and when 
chided playfully for the coldness of her 
greeting on the street, replied only with a 
ripple of silvery laughter. 

The next morning rain was falling steadily, 
but it did not prevent Miss Fairfield from 
appearing in Miss Bullins’s shop, taut and 
trim in her blue flannel suit, the shining yellow 
hair and delicate rose-tinted face finely re- 
lieved against the black velvet lining of her 
hat. She found Lilly O’Connell in attendance 
and the shop otherwise unoccupied, as she 
had expected. She was very gracious. 
She brought with her a parcel containing 
costly linen and laces, which she wished 
made into mysterious garments after the 
imported models inclosed. 

“ My dresses will be made in Boston,” 
she explained, with a conscious blush, “but I 
want these things made under my own super- 
vision—and I want you to make them.” 

What was it in her crisp, clear tones 
which gave the common words so subtle an 
effect? The two girls- looked each other 
full in the face for a moment. Miss Fair- 
field was the first to look away. 

“You do your work so beautifully, you 
know,” she added, with a very sweet smile. 

There was nothing more to say, yet she 
sauntered about the shop a while, looking at 
the goods displayed, or out into the rainy 
street. 

“’m sorry to see you looking so badly,” 
she said, at last, turning her eyes suddenly 
upon the pale face behind the counter. 
“ But I don’t wonder, either. It is natural 
you should take it hard.” 

Again the gray eyes met the blue in that 
mute encounter. 

“T don’t think I know what you mean,” 
said Lilly, her fingers tightening upon the 
laces she was folding. 

Miss Fairfield raised her silken eyebrows. 

“ Oh, of course,” she went on, sympathet- 
ically, “of course, you don’t like to talk 
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about it, but I’m sure you are not in the 
least to blame. It was shameful of Com- 
meraw to go off the way he did. I am 
really sorry for you. Good-morning!” 

A moment later, when she was well out- 
side, a low laugh broke from her lips. It 
had been very well done—even better than 
she had meant to do it. 

The new minister, a susceptible young 
man, meeting her at this moment, thought 
he had never seen his fair parishioner |ook- 
ing so charming. 

Just after, he was equally struck by an- 
other face, framed in reddish-golden hair, 
which was gazing out from the milliner’s 
window at the murky sky. Its set, hope- 
less expression startled him. 

“ What a remarkable face!” he reflected. 
“It is that girl whose voice I noticed the 
other evening.” And, being a well-meaning 
young man, he mentally added, “I really 
must speak with her, next conference.” 


Summer passed tranquilly away, autumn 
ran its brief, glowing course ; and in Novem- 
ber, when the days were getting toward their 
shortest and dreariest, something happened 
which startled Ridgemont out of the even 
tenor of its way. ‘The small-pox broke out 
among the operatives in the paper-mill, and 
spread so rapidly during the first days as to 
produce a universal panic. ‘The streets were 
almost deserted; houses were darkened, as 
if by closed shutters one might shut out the 
fatal guest. Those who were compelled to 
go about, or whose social instinct overcame 
their fear, walked the streets with a subdued 
and stealthy air, as if on the lookout for an 
ambushed foe. 

The village loafers were fewer in number, 
and their hilarity was forced and spasmodic. 
Jokes of a personal nature still circulated 
feebly, but seemed to have lost their point 
and savor, and the laughter which followed 
had a hollow ring. Mr. Hanniford was 
visibly depressed, and the sallies which his 
position as local humorist compelled him to 
utter were of a ghastly description. He 
still endeavored to enliven his labors with his 
favorite ditty, but it had lost perceptibly in 
force and spirit. 

Mr. Jackson, the postmaster, bore him- 
self with a dignified composure truly admi- 
rable, going fishing more persistently and 
smoking more incessantly than ever. 

“What you want, boys,” he remarked, 
with great earnestness, to the few faithful 
retainers whom the potent spell of ginger- 
pop rendered insensible to other considera- 
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tions,—“ what you want is to take plenty of 
exercise in the open air, and smoke freely. 
Tobacco is a great—a—prophylactic.” 

Meetings of citizens were held, and all 
the usual sanitary means adopted and put 
in execution. An uninhabited farm-house, 
whose rightful owner was in some unknown 
part of the world, was chosen for hospital 
uses, and thither all victims of the disease 
were carried at once. From the beginning, 
Dr. Horton had beer most prompt and active 
in suggesting prudential measures, and in 
seeing them carried out. By universal con- 
sent, he was invested with full powers. Dr. 
Starkey, the only other physician, on the 
ground of failing health, willingly submitted 
to the situation. The young physician’s 
entire energies were aroused. He worked 
indefatigably, sparing neither strength nor 
pocket; for among the victims were several 
heads of families, whose sickness—and, in a 
few cases, whose death—left want and mis- 
ery behind them. 

One of the greatest obstacles encountered 
was the scarcity of nurses, most of those 
responding to the call becoming themselves 
victims in a few days. Two men only— 
veteran soldiers—were equal to the occa- 
sion, and acted in multifarious capacities 


—as drivers of the ambulance, housekeep- | 


ers, cooks, nurses, undertakers and grave- 
diggers. 

On the evening when the certainty of the 
outbreak was established, Dr. Horton, after 
a day of excessive labor, went around to 
Mrs. Fairfield’s. It was a dark, rainy even- 
ing, and the house seemed strangely cheer- 
less and silent. A faint light shone from one 
upper window, and he fancied, as he reached 
the steps, that he saw a girlish figure leaning 
against the window-sash. The housemaid 
who admitted him, after a second ring, did 
so with a hesitating and constrained air, 


eyed him askance as she set her lamp upon | 


the parlor table, and retreated hastily. 

He was kept waiting, too, as it seemed to 
him, an unnecessarily long time. He was 
tired and a little unstrung. He was in that 
mood when the touch of a warm, tender 
hand is balm and cordial at once, and the 
delay fretted him. He could hear muffled 
footfalls over his head, and the murmur 
of voices, as he wandered about the room, 
taking up various small articles in a list- 
less way, to throw them down impatiently 
again; pulling about the loose sheets of 
music on the piano, and wondering why so 
lovely a creature as Florence need to be so 
scrupulously exact about her toilet, with an 
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impatient lover chafing and fretting not 
twenty paces away. But at last there was a 
sound of descending footsteps, a rustling 
of skirts, and the door opened to admit— 
Mrs. Fairfield. She, at all events, had nor 
been spending the precious moments at her 
toilet-table. Something must have thrown 
her off her guard. She was negligent in 
her attire, and certain nameless signs of the 
blighting touch of Time were allowed to 
appear, it may be safely asserted for the 
first time, to the eyes of mortal man. She 
was also flustered in manner, and, after giv- 
ing Dr. Horton the tips of her cold fin- 
gers, retreated to the remotest corner of the 
room, and sank into an easy-chair. He 
noticed as she swept by him that her per- 
son exhaled camphor like a furrier’s shop. 

“Tt’s dreadful, isn’t it?” she murmured, 
plaintively, holding a handkerchief saturated 
with that drug before her face. “ Perfectly 
dreadful !” 

Dr. Horton was at first puzzled, and then, 
as the meaning of her remark came to him, 
a good deal amused. He had not felt like 
laughing, all day; but now he was obliged 
to smile, in the palm of his hand, at the 
small, agitated countenance of his future 
mother-in-law, seen for the first time without 
“ war-paint or feathers.” 

“It is certainly a misfortune,” he said, 
re-assuringly ; “ but it is not wise to become 
excited. The disease is confined at present 


| to the lower part of the town, and, with the 


precautions which are to be taken, it will 
hardly spread beyond it.” 

Mrs. Fairfield shook her head 
lously. 

“ There’s no telling,” she murmured, sniffing 
at her handkerchief with a mournful air. 

“T have only a few moments to stay,” 
the young man said, after a slight pause. 
“TI have to attend a citizens’ meeting. Is 
not Florence well ?” 

“Y—yes, she is well,” came in hesitating 


incredu- 


| and muffled accents from behind the hand- 


kerchief. “She is not é//, but she is terribly 
upset by the state of things, poor child! 
She has swch a horror of disease! Why, 
she can’t bear to come near me when I have 
one of my sick headaches. So sensitive, you 
know. So——” 

A light had gradually been breaking upon 
Horton’s mind. He colored, and stepped 
forward a little. He had not been asked 
to sit down, and was still in overcoat and 
gloves. 

“T think,” he said, slowly, looking Mrs. 
Fairfield full in the face,—“I suppose I know 





what you mean. Florence will not come 
down. She is afraid to—to see me.” 

Mrs. Fairfield fidgeted in her chair, and 
a red spot burned in her sallow cheek. 

“You must not think strange of it, Roger,” 
she began, volubly. “ You know how deli- 
cately organized Florence is. So nervous 
and excitable. And it would be such a mis- 
fortune—with her complexion!” 

Dr. Horton took one or two tu=ns across 
the room. He was not apt to speak on 
impulse, and he waited now. He stopped 
before a portrait of Florence, which hung 
over the piano. The tender face looked 
out upon him with the soft, beguiling smile 
about the small, curved lips, which had 
become so dear to him. Above it was a 
bunch of gorgeous sumac, which he had 
gathered for her one heavenly day, not long 
ago; and on the piano-rack stood the song 
she had taught him to believe the sweetest 
song in all the world : 


“Du bist wie eine Blume, 
So schin, so hold, so rein.” 


He looked at the face again. She was 
“like a flower.” How could he have found 
it in his heart to blame her, even by the 
remotest thought ? 

“I’m sure,” came the plaintive voice 
again, “ you ought not to blame her. I 
think it’s perfectly natural.” 


Dr. Horton turned toward her, with a | 


cheerful smile. 
“Yes, it is quite natural. Of course I 
have taken every precaution; but it was 


wrong of me to come without finding out | 
Tell her I will not come again | 


how she felt. 
until”—he paused, with an unpleasant feel- 


ing in his throat—“until she wishes me to | 


come.” 

“ Well, I am sure,” said Mrs. Fairfield, 
rising with an alacrity which betrayed how 
great was her relief, “ you must know what 
a trial it is to her, Roger. The poor girl 
feels so badly. You are not angry?” giving 
her hand, but holding the camphorated 
handkerchief between them. 

“No,” Dr. Horton said, taking the reluc- 
tant fingers a moment, “ not at all angry.” 

He went away into the outer darkness, 
walking a little heavily. The house-door 
shut behind him with a harsh, inhospitable 
clang, and as he went down the steps the 
wind blew a naked, dripping woodbine-spray 
sharply against his cheek, giving him a cun- 
ously unpleasant thrill. 

When he was part way down the walk, he 
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looked back, and saw, to his surprise, the 
parlor windows standing open, and Mrs. 
Fairfield flitting about like an undersized 
and elderly ghost. At the upper window 
the girlish figure was still visible, the face 
pressed against the pane. His heart bounded 
at the sight, and then sank with a sense of 
remoteness and loss for which, a moment 
later, he chided himself bitterly. 

Mrs. Fairfield waited only until she be- 
lieved Roger was off the grounds, when she 
threw open all the windows in the room, 
sprinkled everything liberally with carbolic 
acid, and went up to her daughter. 

She found Florence standing at the win- 
dow where she had left her. 

“What did he say ?” she asked, without 
looking around. 

“ Oh, he was very reasonable,” Mrs. Fair- 
field answered, seizing the camphor-bottle 
from the bureau, “ very, indeed. He said it 
was wrong in him to have come under such 
circumstances, and he would not come again 
until the danger was over. Roger always 
was so sensible.” 

Tears rolled from the girl’s eyes down 
over her blue cashmere wrapper, and she bit 
her lips to keep back the sobs which threat- 
ened to break out. 

“Hannah says three more cases were 
reported to-night,” said her mother, re-en- 


| tering, after a short absence. 


An exclamation escaped the girl’s lips, 
and she wrung her fingers nervously. 

“We'd better go, hadn’t we?” said Mrs. 
Fairfield. 

“No! ’ cried the girl. “Yes! Oh, I don’t 
know! I don’t know!” and she threw her- 
self upon the bed, crying hysterically. 

The evil news being corroborated by the 
milk-man next morning, led to another 
conference between mother and daughter, 
the result of which was that the following 
notes awaited Dr. Horton on his return from 
an exhausting day’s work : 


“ My Dearest RoGer: Do not be “oe much hurt 
or shocked to hear that mother and I have left town 
on the 3:30 train. We think it best. It is hard, of 
course ; but the separation will be easier than if we 
were in the same place. I assure you, dear Roger, 
it pains me to go, dreadfully ; but I cannot bear such 
a strain upon my nerves. Do, dearest, take care of 
yourself—though, of course, you wont take the 
disease. Doctors never do, I believe. I don’t see 
why, I’m sure. 

“Oh, how I wish you had settled in Boston, or some 
large place, where your practice would have been 
among first-class people only. Those low mill peo- 
ple are always breaking out with some horrid thing 
or other. Itis too bade We are going to stay with 
Aunt Kitty, in Boston. She has Seal wanting me 
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to spend the winter with her. She is very gay, 
but of course, dearest, I shall have no interest in any- 
thing. Of course you will write. 
“ Your own, as ever, 
“Fy. F.” 


Doctor Horton read this letter twice 
before opening the other, which was from 
Mrs. Fairfield herself, and ran as follows: 


“My Dear Rocer: I am sure you will nyt | 
blame me for taking our darling Flossie out of | 
harm’s way, nor her for going. As I told her last 
night, you always were so sensible. The poor child 
has been in such a state, you’ve no idea! We feel 
real anxious about you. Do take every precaution, for 
Flossie’s sake, though they say doctors never take 
diseases. Do weara camphor-bag somewhere about 


you. I always did wish you chosen the law— 


ALESSANDRO GAVAZZI. 


it is so much nicer. Of course Flossie will expect 
letters, but don’t you think you had better soak the 
paper and envelopes in carbolic acid beforehand ? 
They say it’s very efficacious. 
“ Yours, affectionately, 
“ Mrs. A. FAIRFIELD, 

“ P. S.—You have no idea how the darling child’s 
spirits have risen since we began packing. She is 
quite another creature. 

“A, 3.” 


Doctor Horton smiled as he read, but as 
he put both notes away in his desk, his face 
became grave and sad again. 

“Tt is perfectly natural,” he said to him- 
self, as he went down to his lonely tea. 
“ Perfectly so, and I am glad she has gone. 
But ” The sentence ended in a sigh. 


(To be continued.) 


ALESSANDRO GAVAZZI, 


PATRIOT AND 


OurtsipE of Italy there is but one Ga- 
vazzi. In Italy there have been many. 


Magistrates of this name have more than | 
once ruled at Bologna, and here, in the ear- | 
lier part of this century, Alessandro Gavazzi | 
was born. His father was an eminent barris- | 
| for the Pope’s escape. 


ter and judge. His nineteen brothers and 
sisters have had the respect and esteem of 
all who knew them. 
commanding figure, the men being six feet 
high and proportionately stout. In this 
country the typical Italian is a Genoese ; 
but the Bolognese are well-nigh as different 
from these in stature, appearance, and char- 
acter as are the English. And the Gavaz- 
zis surpass the other Bolognese in size and | 
vigor. 

Gavazzi was educated at the University 
of Bologna, and at twenty was a professor 
at Naples. He became a monk and a 
priest. His preaching was new and unv- | 
sual. He ignored rites, ceremonies, proces- 
sions, penances, and urged the weightier 
matters of the law— justice, truth, integrity, 
piety. Moreover, he was a patriot-preacher. | 
He boldly denounced the corrupt court of | 
Gregory XVI., and for this had been a year | 
in virtual confinement at a convent when | 
that pontiff died. 

As is usual upon accession to the Papal 
throne, Pius IX. began his reign as a re- 
forming pope. His brother, Count Joseph 
Mastai, was a friend of Gavazzi’s, and in- 
troduced him to the Pope, who became his 


They are of tall and | 


EVANGELIST. 


friend, though warning him not to speak of 
a united Italy. The Pope had been fright- 
ened from his better purposes by the con- 
spiracy which had nearly accomplished his 
assassination. Gavazzi, however, was ap- 
pointed to preach the sermon of thanksgiving 
In it, he denounced 
the abuses which had grown up, and called 
for their redress in no measured terms. 
Cowardice was never one of his charac- 
teristics. But Pius had thrown himself into 
the hands of the Jesuits, and Gavazzi was 
forbidden to preach. He obeyed—for a 
time. 

In 1848, the Italians of Milan and Man- 
tua were in deadly conflict with the Austri- 
ans. During that year, on one occasion, the 


| Roman University Church was crowded with 


people praying for their brethren. Some 


| one espied a stalwart form amid the crowd, 


and instantly the cry arose, “ Gavazzi! 
Gavazzi! Gavazzi!” The preacher ascend- 
ed the pulpit and poured out a torrent of 
invective and irony, such as only he could 
utter, against the Austrian “butchers,” and 
did not spare even the court of the pontiff, 
composed largely as it was of the corrupt 
members of that of his predecessor. For this 


| he was imprisoned in the Franciscan con- 


vent of La Polviera, where five thousand 
Romans called upon him within three days, 
to express approval of his course. A depu- 
tation of nobles waited on the Pope, and 
received the promise: “ To-morrow morn- 
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ing he shall be delivered.” At midnight 
he was forcibly removed to Genzano, twenty 
miles away. It was five days before his 
prison was discovered,—five days of excite- 
ment in Rome,—but then he could be held 
no longer, and was set free. Even Pius 
IX. could not entirely resist the swellings 
of the Italian spirit. 

Like a second Peter the Hermit, Gavazzi 
led a crusade to drive the Austrians from 
Italy. The night before they left Rome, he 
preached to thirty thousand in the Coliseum. 
The pontiff gave his blessing, and made 
Gavazzi grand chaplain of the legion, six- 
teen thousand strong, which had been 
enlisted so largely by his fiery patriotism. 
And when the vacillating Pius changed 
his mind and recalled the legion from the 
walls of Vicenza, Gavazzi and the more 
determined of his soldiers refused to return. 
In every city of note he preached his patri- 
otic mission, and made collections for his 
soldiery. The oration to the assembled 
thousands in the Piazza San Marco, at 
Venice, secured for this purpose a sum 
equal to twenty thousand dollars. Men 
emptied their purses on the platform; 
women cast in their jewels, and even cut off 
their hair and threw it upon their country’s 
altar. 


On the flight of the Pope from Rome, 
November 5, 1848, a provisional government 
was proclaimed, and Gavazzi returned and 


took charge of the military hospitals. When 
he called for nurses, six thousand Roman 
women responded to his appeal, and were 
duly organized for the care of the sick and 
wounded. 

When the republic was suppressed by the 
French arms, Gavazzi, through the kindness 
of the American Consul, was enabled to 
escape, and reached England in safety. 
Throughout England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Canada, and the United States he told the 
story of Italy’s wrongs, and then returned 
to London. 

Once and again he was in Italy, always 
stimulating his countrymen with patriotic 
zeal. In 1860 he was with Garibaldi, at 
Palermo. This, perhaps, may be reckoned 
as the last of his great adventures as a 
patriot, though the spirit of patriotism 
flames as brightly in his soul to-day as 
ever. 

But while in exile a change had come 
over the spirit of his dream. He had read 
the Bible. He had sought enlightenment, 
and found it. He now saw clearly that no 
mere patriotism could give to Italy, or any 





other country, the future it needed. Hence- 
forth, leaving political affairs to others, he 
devoted himself to the spiritual regeneration 
of his people. Born to be a leader among 
men, beloved and revered by all who knew 
him, swaying multitudes like flames moved 
by the wind, he cast behind him every dream 
of earthly ambition and became simply and 
only a herald of the cross. United Italy 
received him, not as a soldier, but as an 
evangelist. When Garibaldi was Dictator 
at Naples, he said to his friend: “ Go! go! 
Evangelize all you choose!” Accordingly, 
Gavazzi credits Garibaldi with being the 
originator of evangelization in Italy! But 
the fact is that, as soon as religious freedom 
came to Italy, the pious colporteur found 
his way to every part. He distributed 
tracts; he sold Bibles; he preached the 
gospel; he instituted prayer-meetings ; and 
went thus from town to town, leaving be- 
hind him what we should call neighborhood 
prayer-meetings, where one would read, 
another pray, and another, perhaps, exhort, 
as the Spirit gave him utterance. 

The leading spirits of Italy’s renovation 
had long been casting about to discover 
some form of Christianity in which there 
should be no germ of priestly domination. 
They found it, they thought, in England, 
among “The Brethren,” who had their 
origin at Plymouth. Here was no pope, no 
bishop, no priest, no presbyter, no deacon, 
even; but all were brethren. No one 
claimed any authority over another. And 
here, it seemed, could be no danger of 
priestcraft. Accordingly, this form of Chris- 
tianity began to prevail in free Italy. 

Gavazzi was the first to foresee the im- 
pending danger. He perceived that with- 
out government there could be only an- 
archy. He beheld congregations dividing, 
subdividing, disintegrating. The results of 
so many years’ effort were in danger of be- 
ing frittered away and lost. And the isola- 
tion of the headend little congregations 
was painfully felt. 

In 1865, an effort was made for union, but 
with little practical result. The churches could 
agree upon the desirability of some sort of 
union, but could not agree upon any form 
of union. In 1870, Gavazzi induced the 
large and flourishing congregation of Milan 
to invite delegates from the other congre- 
gations to meet with them in that city. 
They came together at the appointed time, 
and, to their surprise, found themselves of 
one heart and one mind. They adopted 
a Declaration of Principles, embracing the 
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doctrines held in common by evangelical 
Christians; and from that day to this the 
General Assembly of the Free Italian Church 
has met annually. 

From the formation of this union, 


evangelization of Italy as the work set be- 
fore them. 
year elects an evangelization committee, 
which superintends the whole work of evan- 
gelization throughout the kingdom. Of this 
committee, Gavazzi has always been the 
most active member. Submitting to the 
authority of his brethren, he claims no 
higher title than that of evangelist. 

The patriot, Mazzarella, is an elder of 
the church of Genoa. An eminent philo- 
sophical writer, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and a member of the Italian Parlia- 
ment, his devotion to the work of evangeli- 
zation is second only to that of Gavazzi 
himself. He was Vice-President of the 
General Assembly of 1879, of which Ga- 
vazzi was President; and it was indeed a 
joy to see these two seated together in con- 
ference respecting the true regeneration of 
their beloved Italy. 

In 1872, Gavazzi came to America to 
secure funds for the work of evangelization, 
—especially for the establishment of a theo- 
logical seminary ; he succeeded in gather- 
ing for the purpose thirty thousand dollars. 
Many will remember with what graphic 
utterance he told the story of evangeliza- 
tion; with what torrents of eloquence he 
hurried his audience along through his his- 
torical lectures; with what tender pathos 
he delivered his message. But only those 


the | 
churches adhering to it have regarded the | 


The General Assembly each | 


who have heard him under his native sky 
and in his native tongue can adequately 
| appreciate the power with which he moves 
| the masses of his countrymen. 

Hopefulness has ever been one of his 
characteristics. To an audience in Chicago, 
| he said: “I think I shall have everything I 
want before I die. I ‘have seen so many 
of my hopes realized—the independence of 
Italy, the unity of Italy, the freedom of 
Rome. I have been permitted to go back 
to the Eternal City and preach the free 
gospel in its streets. So many of my dreams 
have come to pass that I despair of noth- 
ing.” 

He has since seen the church he chiefly 
founded steadily eliminating the last ves- 
tiges of Plymouthism, developing in pru- 
dence, in piety, in numbers, in influence. 
A theological seminary in the heart of the 
Eternal City trains young men to preach 
a pure gospel, Gavazzi himself being their 
instructor in sacred oratory, and Professor 
Henderson, of the Free Church of Scotland, 
in theology. And the call for more laborers 
comes constantly from every part of the 
united kingdom, from the Alps to the 
Adriatic, from Susa to Sicily. 

Gavazzi is no longer young. But his 
eye is not dim, nor his natural force abated. 
He speaks with all the force and energy 
which have ever characterized him, though 
his fiery spirit has been tempered by the 
simple piety which manifests itself in all that 
he does. He has outlived the hatred and 
calumnies alike of enemies and rivals, and 
peace, like a benediction, rests upon his 
| maturing life. 








MONTENEGRO 


“ YonpER, meine Herreh,” said the obse- 
quious young Austrian landlord of the Hotel 
zur Stadt Gratz, pointing to a height of 
some six thousand feet immediately above 
the town, where a towering, barren mountain 
descended to the waters of the Adriatic, 
like a petrified, ashen-gray cataract plunging 
sheer down from the heavens to the sea,— 
“ yonder, meine Herren, up the Lowcen, lies 
the road to Montenegro.” 

We were standing in the mellow light of 
an October evening in 1879, Dick and I 
and our host, by the little hunch-backed 


bridge in the arid waste devoted to the Mon- | 


AS WE SAW IT. 


tenegrin bazaar, outside Cattaro. Facing 
us, the mighty rampart of the Lowcen 
rose from the purple haze of the valley 
at our feet high into the deepening azure 
of the sky, and following the oscillating 
upward movement of our host’s forefinger, 
we traced the zig-zag markings of a path 
running like a thin white lacing up the broad 
bosom of the mountain. During our six 
days’ cruise in the Archiduchesse Carlotta, 
along the Dalmatian coast from Trieste to 
Cattaro, we had heard much concerning the 
difficulty of travel in Montenegro,—how the 
absence of roads rendered vehicular traffic 
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impossible, and the rugged character of the 


country was dangerous to riding,—but it was | 


only now, when the famous “ ladder of Cat- 
taro” (as the ascent into the Black Mountain 


is suggestively styled) stood fully revealed | 
| Creator was in the act of placing stones 


to us, that the physical impediments to 


comfortable transport could be fully com- | 
| and they all fell upon Montenegro.” 


prehended. 
Dick, who was_ neither as spare as a 


chamois hunter, nor, to judge from his spas- | 


modic breathing up easy gradients, in the 
perfect condition of an Alpine athlete, gazed 
upon the towering perpendicularity of the 
Lowcen with a misgiving eye, and was 
eloquently silent. 

“If the interior of Montenegro has the 
same aspect as its western frontier,” I could 
not help ejaculating, after a lengthy survey 
of the bare rocks that everywhere were visi- 
ble, like mammoth bones sticking through 





| the starved carcass of the earth, “by the 


shade of Macadam, it must be a fine coun- 
try for stones !” 

“ The men of the Black Mountain have a 
saying,” said our host, “ that when the 


upon the earth, the bag that held them burst, 


We thanked him for his information with 
more politeness than effusion, for, to tell 
the truth, we were beginning to feel the 
effects of considerable disappointment. At 
home, in the seclusion of the library of the 
British Museum, our imaginations, heated, 
perhaps, by too copious references to roman- 
tic hand-books of travel and sensational 
gazetteers, had conjured up a glowing picture 
of the Montenegrin highlands, covered—as 
most of these alluring works of fiction assured 
us they were—with vast forests of oak and 
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beech and pine, the rocks carpeted with 
the luxuriant undergrowths of arbutus, 
juniper, rosemary, and myrtle. To enjoy 
the outdoor life amid such sylvan scenery, 
we had a tent made, from designs kindly 
supplied by the inventive brain of Dick. 
The special characteristics of our canvas 
residence, on which Dick told me he rested 
his claim to future celebrity, were to be found 
in the marvelous union of (1) extreme light- 
ness with (2) economy of space, united to 
(3) great strength and (4) portability. The 
same creative mind furnished the drawings 
for an entirely original cooking apparatus, 
which gave excellent promise—on paper, at 
least—of being the happiest combination 
of tea-pot, frying-pan, gridiron, and Dutch 
oven conceivable, and was moreover war- 
ranted to pack in any unoccupied corner of 
our saddle-bags. Owing to some slight 
miscalculations on the part of the gifted 
inventor, the tent, which was otherwise a 
triumph of construction, was made about 
the size of a marquee, and weighed a trifle 
over eighty pounds; while the colossal pro- 
portions of the cooking apparatus, originally 
intended to prepare a meal for two, seemed 
quite equal, judging from cubic capacity at 
least, to satisfy the rapacity of a company 
of the hungriest soldiers. Nevertheless, we 
had brought these necessary adjuncts to 
the more perfect enjoyment of existence on 
the wood-crowned heights of Montenegro 
with us here, to the southern extremity of 
Dalmatia, after numerous hair-breadth es- 
capes at frontier custom-houses, and at un- 
heard-of expense, owing to Dick’s “light 
and portable” inventions hampering us with 
about a hundred-weight of excess luggage. 
Bitter, therefore, was our disappointment 
when the youthful landlord revealed the 
true aspect of this much misrepresented 
country. The vision of the wood-crowned 
heights capped with our snowy tent, pitched 
_ under the shadow of some primeval oak, 

and the blue smoke curling upward from 
our cheerful camp-fire, faded from our 
mind’s eye, and in its place a horrible picture 
presented itself of two unfortunate travelers 
entombed in an elevated stone-quarry, hav- 
ing to blast holes in the rocks before driv- 
ing in their tent-pegs, and compelled to live 
on raw victuals by reason of the dearth of 
“ undergrowth ” wherewith to develop the 
resources of the magic cooking apparatus. 

We turned disconsolately from our sur- 
vey of the Lowcen, and sought the retirement 
of our /ocanda. 

It soon got noised about Cattaro—for 
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rumor travels with telephonic rapidity in a 
town covering about the same area as we 
should devote to a block of alms-houses— 
that two adventurous spirits were anxious 
to*hire saddle and pack horses to transport 
themselves and their effects over the Lowcen 
to Cetinje, the capital of Montenegro. This 
news caused great excitement in the Monte- 
negrin bazaar, anything on four legs and 
bearing even the most distant resembiance 
to horse-flesh being immediately quoted in 
the market at a price equal to a native 
prince’s ransom. It was several days before 
the wild, untutored drovers of the Black 
Mountain could be brought to moderate 
their demands. The time was principally 
occupied by us in fruitless endeavors to 
squeeze Dick’s tent into a smaller compass 
than the dimensions of a moderate hay-stack, 
so as to adapt it to the requirements of a 
pack-saddle, and in an equally abortive 
attempt to master the rudiments of the 
Illyrian language. The triple ¢ in the 
Cyrilian alphabet, however, was too much 
for us, so Dick, who still clung to the hope 
of ultimately bringing the cooking apparatus 
into action, got our young landlord to write 
him out a list of equivalents in the Slav 
tongue for such daily requisites as mutton, 
fowls, rice, eggs, bread, coffee, etc., on a 
leaf of his sketch-book. My lingual accom- 
plishments were confined to dodré (good) 
and the Slavonic for “how much,” which 
became indelibly impressed upon my recol- 
lection by its exact resemblance to “ calico” 
pronounced with a strong Yorkshire accent. 
On the evening of the fourth day after 
our arrival in Cattaro, a needy proprietor 
of four half-starved mountain ponies capit- 
ulated to our terms, which the landlord had 
fixed, out of consideration for our being 
strangers, at double the usual tariff, viz. : 
six florins each for our saddle-horses, and 
five florins for a couple of pack-animals. 
The following morning we were up be- 
times and out in the bazaar making prepa- 
rations for the start. Quite a crowd of 
white-coated Montenegrins and black-clad, 
silver-buttoned Bocchesi had collected at the 
foot of the Lowcen to see us off, for specu- 
lation was rife upon the object of our visit 
to Cetinje. Not one of the comfort-loving 
Cattarines would believe that even the mad- 
dest of proverbially mad Englishmen would 
voluntarily undergo the rigors of travel in 
the rocky wilderness of the Black Mount- 
ain merely to satisfy a craving after advent- 
ure and a love for the picturesque. So, as 
we carried letters of introduction to the 
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Prince, an idea had got abroad in the ba- 
zaar that our mission was of a diplomatic 
character. If we were not embassadors 
sent from Queen Vittoria to invite the 
Prince to England, we must assuredly be 
the English representatives of a new fron- 
tier commission, come to patch up the 
all-absorbing Gusinje question, and thus 
prevent the impending war between the 
Montenegrins and the Albanians. These 
impressions were strengthened by the sight 
of one of our under-fed baggage-animals 
staggering about the bazaar in a drunken 
manner under the load of Dick’s “ light and 
portable” inventions—the cooking appara- 
tus and tent-poles which dangled over one 
side of the gable-shaped wooden pack-sad- 
dle, and counter-weighted the canvas bundle 
of the tent on the other, being immediately 
set down as portions of our surveying para- 
phernalia. 

The natives who watched our start were 
either very seriously disposed, or too well- 
bred to express their appreciation of the 
ludicrous. But the spectacle of Dick’s ef- 
forts to squeeze his somewhat Dutch pro- 
portions into the small cavity of an old 
Turkish demi-pigue saddle, with a pom- 
mel on it like a buffalo-hump and a back 
like the top of a Windsor chair, must have 
been a severe trial to them. Nor was I 
altogether free from the consciousness of a 
certain quaintness in my appearance, perched 
upon the apex of the Gothic elevation of a 
flea-bitten pony, with a rolling, sailor-like 
action about him which threatened an 
immediate dissolution of partnership,—my 
feet thrust well home into the shortest of 
stirrups, and my knees screwed up to a level 
with my waistcoat. Inwardly convinced 
of the precarious nature of our tenure in a 
Turkish saddle, but with a fairly confident 
exterior expression, we set off in Indian file, 
with our guide tugging at the halter of the 
leading horse, upon our voyage en sig-sag up 
the “ladder” of Cattaro. 

Never having experienced the sensation 
of going upstairs on horseback before, I 
may be pardoned for a slight feeling of nerv- 
ousness at the outset, the more so when a 
few steps up the ladder revealed the peril- 
ous character of the ascent. Let the reader 
imagine a mere ledge of rock some five feet 
broad, entirely unprotected by either wall 
or railing, standing out at right angles to 
the mountain, and having an ascending in- 
clination of from 30 to 75 degrees, accord- 
ing to the length of each zig-zag. Let 
him, moreover, picture to himself this twist- 
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ing shelf of a road thickly strewn with a 
loose débris of bowlders and jagged stones, 
which are constantly shifting and sliding 
down the narrow “shoot” behind him as 
his horse stumbles about in search of firm 
foothold ; let him add to this a sense of in- 
security begotten by the knowledge that the 
saddle he is balancing himself in has no 
girths and is simply attached to the frame- 
work of his horse by a rotten rope, and that 
the slightest derangement of his saddlery 
would inevitably hurl him down upon the 
chimney-pots of Cattaro,—and he will have 
an approximate idea of the varying emo- 
tions which accompany the traveler upon 
his clamber into Montenegro. 

Twelve hundred feet above the town of 
Cattaro is the small fortress of St. Giovanni, 
built originally by the Turks in the fifteenth 
century. Thirty-nine “tacks,” to use a 
nautical term expressive of our course up 
the Lowcen road, bring us on a level with 
it. Thirty more, and we have dismounted 
to take a breather, and are looking straight 
down upon the diminished ramparts and 
gray towers, and right into the citadel of the 
Austrian stronghold. At the close of 1813, 
San Giovanni, after suffering the usual vicis- 
situdes of fortresses on the Dalmatian coast, 
and belonging in turn to Turk and Vene- 
tian, Austrian and Russian, was taken from 
the French by the English under Hoste, 
to whose extraordinary skill in carrying 
heavy artillery up the craggy mountains that 
commanded it the highest compliment was 
paid by the French commandant, who had 
pronounced a decided opinion that it was 
impossible to establish a battery there. The 
astonishment of General Gautier on dis- 
covering Hoste’s great guns above the fort- 
ress of San Giovanni could only be equaled 
by the surprise with which Dick and I found 
ourselves without mishap in a similar posi- 
tion. However, as the portion of the mount- 
ain which was immediately over our heads 
was pronounced to be, if possible, steeper 
and stonier than that which lay at our feet, 
we elected to do the rest of the journey on 
foot. Nor did our ponies seem at all dis- 
pleased with our want of confidence in their 
ability, Dick’s animal, especially, giving vent 
to sundry equine expressions of delight on 
finding himself free and independent. 

It had been hot enough in the saddle, 
but now that we were nearer the ground the 
glare of the sun, reflected from the bare 
gray rocks, was intolerable. The difficulties 
which beset our path, too, forced us to look 
constantly on the blinding track, which grad- 
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ually narrowed down to the semblance of 
the top of a ruined wall, strewn ankle deep 
with crags as sharp as bottle-glass. I have 
neither space nor inclination to dwell upon 
the tortures of the last stage of our clamber ; 
suffice it that our progress can only be 
described as a rapid and varied succession 
of such staggers, lurches, plunges, and 
recoveries as might accompany a ’prentice 
hand upon ‘he tight-rope ; and that when we 
did ultimately throw our dislocated anat- 
omies upon the top of Lowcen, it was only 
to realize those aches and pains which are 
said to follow a liberal use of the rack and 
bastinado. 

There is consolation in companionable 
misery: instinctively we turned to solace 
ourselves with a study of the anguish 
of our guide. He was sitting composedly 
on a rock, eating chunks of goats’ cheese and 
maize-bread, without a bead upon his brow 
or a flutter in his respiration. 

I have described at length the character 
of the road from the coast into Montenegro, 
so as to give the readers of SCRIBNER as 
vivid an impression as possible of the 
stupendous barrier raised by nature between 
the Sclavonian mountaineers and the source 
Up 


from whence they draw their supplies. 
the track we had just ascended, pack-animals 


alone can be used to transport goods. But 
as horse-flesh is scarce since the war, and 
serviceable only to carry such small commod- 
ities as can be slung panier-fashion to a 
pack-saddle, the bulkier necessaries of life, 
together with the more ponderous articles of 
merchandise, have all to be brought from the 
sea into the principality upon the shoulders 
of the mountaineers. 

Many men, carrying live sheep around 
their necks, like big woolly comforters, or 
heavily laden with packing-cases on their 
backs, passed us on our way up the “ lad- 
der” with their swift and noiseless tread, 
muffled by the soft, sun-dried goat-skin of 
their mountain shoes. Even as we sat 
resting and fanning our flushed faces in the 
cool highland air, a train of stalwart, big- 
boned, broad-hipped women, clad in their 
mournful-looking black-and-white garments, 
and singing a strange, monotonous chant, 
came up from below, each with a heavy 
sack of maize-flour strapped upon her back. 
Yet there was not the slightest trace of 
moisture on their broad brown faces, nora 
quaver in a single voice to show that they 
were fatigued or overburdened. 

Inwardly wishing that our powers of en- 
durance in the mountains were but equal to 





those of the Montenegrin women, we once 
more hoisted our groaning bones into our 
respective saddles and went on our way 
to Cetinje. Turning reluctantly from the 
magnificent view spread out like a huge 
ordnance map at the foot of Lowcen, with 
the waters of the Bocche di Cattaro wind- 
ing like a blue serpent between the olive- 
clad hills of Dalmatia, out to the broad 
Adriatic sparkling on the horizon, we faced 
inland and saw nothing but the gleaming 
limestone of the mountain desert. 

The track still led upward, but in a toler- 
ably straight line, to a point where occasional 
loud explosions, accompanied with innumer- 
able echoes, told us that the laborers were 
at work, blasting the rocks to make the new 
carriage-road from Cattaro to the capital. 
Presently we come upon them, and a more 
picturesque gang of navvies it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive than these same mountain 
road-makers, clad in their shaggy sheep-skin 
jackets and white woolen pantaloons, each 
with a big gourd water-flask at his waist, 
and a long yataghan thrust through the 
party-colored scarf wound around his middle. 

The new carriage-road through Monte 
negro, planned to run by easy gradients 
round the Lowcen to Cetinje, and thence to 
Rjeka, where the river joins the lake of 
Scutari, is destined, when finished, to work 
a wonderful alteration in the present aspect 
of the country, for it is only then that the 
land will be opened up to the influence of 
outer civilization and commerce. Originally 
commenced at Cattaro in 1872, under the 
direction of M. Slade, a Dalmatian engineer 
from Ragusa, the work had to be suspended 
as soon as it reached the Montenegrin fron- 
tier, on account of the outbreak of the war. 
Now, however, that the unusual blessings 
of peace have fallen upon the land, Prince 
Nikita—surnamed by his people “the road- 
maker ”—is pushing the work vigorously 
forward. By the end of the present year it 
is expected that half of the road will be 
completed ; so that soon the traveler may 
avoid the horrors of the “ ladder,” and visit 
Cetinje in a diligence or mountain wagon. 

Leaving the highland navvies to their work 
at the top of the pass, we turned our horses’ 
heads south-east, and crossed a sterile, undu- 
lating plain leading to Niegiish, the village 
birthplace of the reigning Prince. Half-way 
thither, we reached the edge of a plateau, 
and halted involuntarily to gaze down upon 
the panorama of Montenegro revealed, It 
was only now, as the eye wandered in 
astonishment over the rocky chaos of the 
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THE LADDER 


Dinaric Alps, rolling away to the horizon in 
a succession of ridges and bluffs and irreg- 
ular spurs, that one could fully realize the 
vast sterility of this Great Stone Land. 

In every language which has given a 
name to the country it is called the Black 
Mountain: thus, in Greek 

VoL. XXI.—20. 


it is styled | 


OF CATTARO. 


| Mavro Vouni; the Albanians speak of it 
as Mal-Esija; on the Arabic maps it is 
marked A/jubal-al-Aswad,; the Turkish for 
it is Karadagh, and the Slavonic Zzerna- 


gora. ‘These are curiously unanimous mis- 
nomers for a mountain which, from the light, 
gleaming character of its limestone forma- 
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tion, ought by common consent to have 
been christened “ White” instead of “ Black.” 
Etymologists, however, have a tendency 
to get over the difficulty by telling us that 
in days of old the gaunt, bare mountains of 
the principality were covered from base to 
brow with forests of oak and pine ; but that 
five hundred years of constant warfare with 
the Turk has cleared every vestige of cover 
from their sides; so that the soil, having no 
longer the necessary net-work of roots and 
undergrowth to bind it to the rocks,*has 
been gradually washed away from the face 
of the mountains. The Montenegrins, on 
the other hand, attribute the name of their 
country to the deep purple shade which the 
rocks assume during the after-glow of sunset. 

We were followed into the village of Nie- 
gush by a young goat-herd, who left his 
flock to take care of themselves, and was 
friendly and communicative in the extreme, 
but who would doubtless have been better 
company if we could only have understood 
him. He insisted upon carrying Dick’s Win- 
chester rifle, which he handled with the air 
of a veteran warrior. The lad could not have 
been more than fourteen, and was evidently 
thoroughly acquainted with the mechanism 
of its repeating action. Dick, by the by, 
had rather relied upon his Winchester to 
astonish the natives; but we soon discov- 
ered that every Montenegrin knew it per- 
fectly, many hundreds of the carbine pattern 
having been taken from the Turks during 
the last war. Nevertheless, the Niegish- 
ians, who came out in a crowd to welcome 
us, were most anxious to prove its shooting 
qualities. On our part, we were nothing 
loth to test their reputation as marksmen, of 
which we had heard much. So one of the. 
villagers who, from his confident bearing, 
appeared to be the crack shot of the place, 
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took the rifle, rested it over one rock and | 


aimed at another about the size of a tomb- 
stone, some three hundred yards off, and, 
after occupying an unconscionable time in 
getting a comfortable sight, made an elab- 
orate miss, a full yard below his target. 
They used the whole magazine full of 
eleven cartridges, each excited villager in 
turn, and would willingly have exhausted 
Dick’s pouch if he had permitted it, but 
without coming much nearer the mark. 
Yet we had no difficulty in striking the 
target at the first shot—and that fired from 
the shoulder. -This feat was hailed with 
great acclamation, and seemed to strike 
the villagers as a very considerable achieve- 
ment indeed. Subsequent friendly matches 


at rocks—in the absence of game—in various 
parts of the principality, satisfied us that the 
Montenegrins are anything but the great 
shots they would have the outer world be- 
lieve them to be, and that we, who were |y 
no means “plumb-center” men with the 
rifle, could always hold our own, and fre. 
quently beat the best of them. 

They made much of us in Niegiish; and we 
responded by inviting the discomfited marks. 
men into a little hovel, with only a door and 
no window to it, dignified with the title of a 
khan or inn, and by circulating a large gourd 
full of raki amongst them until it was empty. 
Then we went upon our way, sliding down 
declivities, and’ scrambling over obstructive 
bowlders, until we came to a spot where | 
noticed in a littte basin of the rock a stone 
wall, some four feet high, surrounding a 
little disk of earth no bigger than the top of 
a loo-table. We took it at first for a buriai- 
place.. On closer inspection, however, it 
turned out to be a cultivated inclosure, pro- 
tecting about half a dozen blighted potato 
plants! Proceeding farther, I discovered 
that every particle of soil which the wind or 
rain had not swept from the crevices and 
hollows of the rocks was walled about and 
guarded in a like careful manner. Surel; 
no more pitiable picture than this can be 
given of the fight for life amongst the stones 
of Montenegro. After having been seven 
hours on the road, we pulled up at nightfall 
at the hotel in Cetinje. 

The Montenegrin capital lies on a little 
plateau of verdure, inclosed in an amphi- 
theater of barren rock. At the southern 
extremity of a broad, well-kept chaussée, 
flanked to the right and left for five hundred 
yards by squat, red-tiled, stone-built cabins, 
curiously Irish in aspect, is the Vuko Volo- 
ti¢é, sole house of entertainment in the little 
mountain metropolis. The dimensions of 
Vuko Volotié, as it is called after the pat- 
ronymic of its director, are altogether out 
of proportion to the size of the capital. 
Next to the Prince’s palace, it is the most 
imposing building in Cetinje, and boasts 
the unusual architectural adornment of an 
upper story. Its interior is fitted with the 
luxuries of a sal/e-a-manger and a café, with 
a billiard-table on the ground-floor, and a 
large reception-room and commodious bed- 
rooms—all excellently furnished in the 
French style—under the roof. Here we 
eat and sleep with a heartiness and tran- 
quillity which can only be engendered by a 
knowledge that we are being boarded and 
lodged upon the equitable principles of the 
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fixed-tariff system. It is the first time in 
our lives, moreover, that we have been 
able to patronize royalty,—for Prince Nich- 
olas himself is the proprietor of this high- 
land hostelry. In no other country in the 
world, I imagine, could the traveler have 
such a chance of interviewing its ruler,— 
the mere pretext of an overcharge in his 
bill or the fancied incivility of a servant 
being enough to procure an audience 
with the head of the reigning house of 
Petrovit. We, however, can find no such 
excuse. The charges are not exorbitant; 
the “ boots” is civil and the chambermaid 
attentive. Were it not that the Montene- 
grin “‘ Mary” is clad in a white chemise, 
black apron, and flannel coat without any 
sleeves to it, and that “boots” brings us 
our “ Bliichers” in the morning arrayed 1n in- 
numerable gold-embroidered red waistcoats 
and a long white coat, confined at the waist 
by a crimson scarf, from which protrude a 
small arsenal of fire-works—were it not, we 
repeat, that the Prince’s secretary, M. Popo- 
vic, always presides at the fadle d’héte in 
the full splendor of the national costume, 
and with a long Austrian “ Gasser” re- 
volver thrust into his girdle, we might, at 
least from the comfort with which we are 
housed, imagine ourselves in a good French 
pension or a superior German Gasthaus. 
Cetinje has been justly styled the smallest 
capital in the world. Including the public 
buildings, such as the old Palace, or 
Bilyarda,—so called from the first billiard- 
table brought into Montenegro having been 
placed there by the preSent Prince’s uncle, 
—the new Palace, the Convent, the Hospi- 
tal, the Hotel, the Prison, the Cartridge 
Manufactory, the Schools, and the Reading- 
room, there are not so many as a hundred 
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houses in it. These are all substantially 


| built of stone (of which there is, heaven 


knows, no lack in the country), with roofs 
of rugged Italian tiles, guarded against the 
mountain storms by weighty rocks placed 
upon them. One peculiarity about the 
cottages is, that they have no chimneys. 
Although most of the Montenegrins have a 
home, they cannot lay claim to the comforts 
of a hearth—it being the fashion of these 
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people to light their wood-fires in the center 
of the floor, and to allow the smoke to 
escape through the numerous apertures left 
for this purpose in the roof. But where the 
smoke issues, the rain finds an entrance, so 
that from the middle of October, when the 
rainy season commences, until the beginning 
of the new year, when it ends, it is quite as 
necessary to put up one’s umbrella in-doors 
as out. 

Judging from the depopulated appearance 
of what one might call the High street, I 
should imagine it would require a very small 
statistical staff indeed to prepare a census of 
Cetinje. During the late war, however, its 
aspect must have been unique, deserted as 
it was by all save a score or so decrepit 
highlanders, left under charge of the 
school-master, the sole able-bodied adult 
non-combatant remaining in the place. 
The Prince, with all his war-loving subjects 
commanded by the ministry, the members 
of the Senate, the heads of the civil service, 
and the ¢edife of the clergy, were every 
mother’s son of them away fighting in the 
Herzegovina, or grappling with their old 
enemies on the Turkish border; while the 
Princess, as the Director-General of the 
Transport Corps and Chief of the Commis- 
sariat Department, was hurrying up and down 
the country at the head of every sound 
woman and child in the principality. Dis- 
mal as Cetinje must have looked in those 
desperate times, when the liberty of the land 
was trembling in the balance, it is none of 
the liveliest now that the freedom of Monte- 
negro is assured. There are seldom more 
than a dozen men visible in the only thor- 
oughfare of the town, and these have a list- 
less, apathetic, do-nothing air about them 
telling too plainly that, now that the war is 
over, the Montenegrins’ occupation’s gone. 
With these gentry, time seems infinitely more 
difficult to kill than the Turks. The Monte- 
negrin is a fighting man or he is nothing, 
never having been taught any peaceable 
pursuits, and reared as he has been from 
childhood only to the use of arms. In peace 
as in war, his girdle is full of silver-ornament- 
ed artillery and decorated offensive cutlery. 
He is a walking magazine of murderous 
weapons. 


sash, is an ivory-hilted yataghan—an ugly 
serpentine weapon as long and heavy as a 
sword-bayonet, and as formidable in their 
practiced hands as a Goorkha’s kookree : 
while over his shoulder is slung his doiri 
pouska—an Austrian “ Wenzel” breech- 
loader, or a Turkish Peabody-Martini rifle. 
Yet, despite the aggressiveness of his appcar- 
ance, a Montenegrin never uses his wea) ons 
except in warfare against the enemy. It 
speaks volumes for the control these mount- 
aineers habitually exercise over their spirited 
tempers when I state that, although loaded 
fire-arms are constantly carried by ey: 
grade of man in the country, only four mur- 
ders have occurred during the present reig 
(nineteen years), and that assassination or 
robbery with violence are crimes almost un- 
known. ‘Thus, notwithstanding the out ard 
ferocity of their appearance, they are, among 
themselves and to all strangers who 
them, in the main a chivalrous and courtly 
race. Therefore, let none of the wandering 
tribes who yearly set out from our shores to 
explore new ground, avoid these picturesque 
people on the score of their murderous 
proclivities. Let them be assured, on the 
faith of the latest visitors to the country, 
that in no part of the habitable globe can 
they travel with greater personal security 
than in Montenegro. 

Candor, however, forces me to admit 
that we did not find the Montenegrins so 
scrupulously honest as most writers on the 
country have reported them. The great 
fault in existing works on Montenegro ap- 
pears to me to be that they have all been 
written with a strong Slavophile bias. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Denton, in his “ Montenegro,” 
depicts an almost Utopian race, with barely 
a moral blemish to sully their spotless 
purity. “ Another virtue besides their sim- 
plicity of life,” says this gentleman, “is 
their perfect honesty.” Lady Strangford, 


visit 


_ again, tells us that, during her sojourn in 
Cetinje in the summer of 1863, she men- 


Under his red-morocco pouch, or | 


kolan, \urks the long, heavy, six-chambered | 


*“ Gasser” revolver, with a barrel a foot in 
length, and capable, when used over the left 
arm by way of a rest, of bringing down a 
man at five hundred yards. By the side of 


this miniature Gatlin, and ready to hand, | 
stuck crosswise through the silken waist- 


tioned to the Prince that she had lost a 
gold bracelet in Albania. “Had you 
dropped it here,” said Nikita, “even in the 
remotest corner of the Black Mountain, it 
would have been returned in three days.” 
“T am sure this was not mere talk,” adds 
her ladyship, “because I was frequently 
told of a traveler who left his tent, with the 
door open, on a Montenegrin hill-side, and 
returned, after three years’ absence, to find 
every single thing as he had left it.” Now 
it so happened that, after leaving Cetinje, 
we went to look at Podgoritza, a town 
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A MONTENEGRIN INTERIOR. 


which had been annexed to Montenegro 
under the Berlin treaty some nine months 
before our arrival. Outside Podgoritza, 
just beyond the fine old Tzernitza bridge 


| spanning the Moraga, there is a plain; and 


at a spot opposite the ruins of a palace 
of Diocletian, we pitched Dick’s tent. We 
gave hospitable entertainment to all com- 
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ers in celebration of the ultimate utility 
of Dick’s inventions, and, among others, 
to two young Montenegrins with a per- 
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and a sergeant, accompanied by a singu- 
larly intelligent dog, on the track of the 
thieves, they were captured before the after. 


fectly unappeasable voracity of appetite. At | noon, and everything was restored to us 


night we all slept soundly under canvas 
without taking the precaution of keeping 
any guard, relying implicitly on what we 
had heard and read about Montenegrin 
honesty. On waking in the morning we 
found ourselves relieved of a quarter of 
sheep, a saddle-bag containing a silver to- 
bacco-case, a knife and fork, and a bag of 





ONE OF THE PRINCE’S BODY-GUARD 


tobacco. The affair made quite a commo- 
tion in Podgoritza, and the Minister of War, 
who was in residence at the quaint little 
war-office by the bazaar, was fearfully indig- 
nant on hearing of this outrage upon stran- 
gers, the more particularly, perhaps, because, 
at an interview we had with him before 
starting on our camping expedition, he was 
most impressive in his assurances of the 
Montenegrin regard for the sanctity of prop- 
erty. Thanks to the rapidity with which 
the Voivode Plamenaz put a couple of men 


| save the mutton, which the robbers—who 
were none other than the young gluttons 
| whom we had entertained the previous la) 
—had eaten raw. They were taken to 
| Podgoritza, where each received twenty. 
| five stripes with the bastinado and a short 
| term of imprisonment. After this adventure 
we did not care to test the people’s love of 
| honesty further, seeing that the only chance 
_we ever gave them they punctually availed 
| themselves of. 
By the robbery from our tent we were, 
_ perhaps, selected as the unfortunate excep- 
tions to prove the rule of Montenegrin 
honesty. That the people are, as a rule, 
' honest is beyond doubt; and the virtue 
is more exalted by their extreme pov- 
erty. But that the needy are not beyond 
temptation—even in Montenegro—was 
shown us in the most practical manner 
possible. 
To return to Cetinje,—we soon were quite 
at home in the little capital, the more so as 
| most of the frequenters of the Vuko Volo 
ti¢ spoke German. Dick became very act- 


| ive and expert in model-catching, and even 
| 


overcame the maiden coyness of one of the 
| prettiest girls in the place—the black-eyed 
| Emily Kovié, who stood to him for a 
| sketch. And a pretty picture the little 
“highland lassie” made as she leaned 
| against her cottage wall, dressed in her del- 
| icate white sleeveless coat and green gold- 
| embroidered waistcoat, open at the bosom 
| SO as to show the dainty golden-edged 
| shirt confined by a single button at the 
| throat. The white woolen coat, or guv/, 
| and the £affa, or cap, are two articles of the 
national costume worn alike by both sexes, 
with the distinction only that with females 
| the coat is made sleeveless and of a finer 
| quality of cloth, ornamented at the skirts 
with gold embroidery, and that a black 
cashmere veil is attached to the crown of 
the 4appa, and so arranged as to fall down 
at the back of the head. 

The cap is, perhaps, the most peculiar part 
of the Montenegrin dress. By the men it 
is rarely removed from the head either in- 
doors or out. In shape it is like a large 
forage-cap, with a black-silk edge and a 
crimson-cloth crown. On the rim of the 
crown is embroidered, in gold thread, a 
small semicircle, inclosing either the arms 





of Montenegro or the initials of the Prince. 
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With this quaint head-covering is associated 
a legend which says that, when the Serbs 
were conquered, each member of the race 
placed a mourning-band around the edge of 
his fez, but that the Montenegrins added 
the half of a small golden disk to the edge 
of the uncovered portion of the cloth, to 
mark their own bright spot of freedom on 
the blood-red field. 

The s#ruka, or long brown slip of a shawl 
worn over the shoulders as a German 
student carries his plaid, is another charac- 
teristic portion of male attire, almost as 
indispensable to the comfort of the mount- 
aineer as his ofankes, or soft, pliable, sun- 
dried skin slippers, so curiously attached to 
his feet by a net-work of string running from 
the toe to the instep. As long as a Monte- 
negrin has his s¢ruka, in which he can roll 
himself, he is perfectly indifferent as to 
whether his sleeping-place is the hard mud 
floor of some smoky way-side khan or the 
harder bed of his native rocks. It is his 
sole baggage in a campaign, where it serves 
him in lieu of a tent; for the rugged char- 
acter of his country forces him to march in 
the lightest of marching order, unhampered 
by knapsack or haversack, relying on the 
women, who follow to battle on the heels 
of their warrior lords, to replenish his car- 
tridge-belt and supply him with rations. Thus 
it will be seen that no very elaborate ma- 
chinery is required to set the Montenegrin 
army in motion, which is, perhaps, the 
reason why it is so seldom quiet, the trans- 
port, commissariat, and medical branches 
of the service being. in the hands of the 
women, who are freely “requisitioned.” 
Neither is the state hampered with the 
expense of paying or clothing the troops. 
Each of Prince Nikita’s 20,000 fighting 
men gives his service gratuitously, and sup- 
plies his own uniform, which is simply his 
national dress; the officers according to 
their various grades being merely distin- 
guished from the men by different devices, 
displayed on a silver or golden badge sewn 
on the front of their 4appas. Thus the 
Montenegrin army is, perhaps, unique in its 
organization. It is entirely self-supporting 
in time of peace, and nearly so when in the 
field, ammunition being the costliest govern- 
ment material necessary to its support; and 
to this, I imagine, can be traced the secret 
of its long-continued resistance to the Turks. 

The social organization of the Slav, we 
are told, is essentially a family confedera- 
tion. This would certainly appear to be 
the case in Montenegro, where everybody 
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stands in the closest relationship one with 
another. To the stranger, this kindred alli- 
ance is somewhat confusing, the more so as 
all proper names in the principality invari- 
ably end in vic, pronounced vitch. Great 
discrimination is, therefore, required on the 
part of any one who, like ourselves, hap- 
pened to be of cockney origin, in order to 
distinguish vith from vifch. In Cetinje the 
ties of blood are certainly superior to any- 
thing like considerations of caste. In the 
Vuko Volotié, as I have before mentioned, 
is a café, where most of the male inhabitants 
of the capital beguile themselves with card- 
playing and billiards during the—to them, no 
doubt—monotonous days of peace. Here, 
in the evening, after “ade dhéte, may be 
witnessed the unusual spectacle of a “family 
confederation,” composed of the postman, 
His Excellency the Minister of Finance, 
the “boots,” the Prince’s secretary, and 


Mr. Vuko Volitiz, all engaged in a sociable 


game of skittle-pool! Surely the great 
republican principles of Liberty, Equality, 
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and Fraternity could be put to no severer 
test than this. One of the most difficult 
problems which the traveler in Montenegro 
may set himself to solve is, not exactly how 
the people manage to live in their highland 
desert,—for that becomes apparent when he 
discovers that their daily wants are almost 


as small as the productiveness of their | 
country,—but how, in the absence of all 








any hard labor,—it would be difficult to 
point to any trade or industry which could 
give him employment, there being no shops 
in the capital, except one or two devoted 
to the sale of raki and tobacco, and the one 
solitary factory in the principality making 
only—-cartridges ! 

Yet the café at the Vuko Volotic is se! 


| dom empty, and the clicking of the billiard- 
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THE MONTENEGRIN WAR OFFICE. 


trades and industries, they can earn any 
money. Certain it is that during the whole 
period of my stay in Cetinje I never saw a 
single male Montenegrin at work upon any- 
thing which was likely to produce him a 
single “swanziger.” Supposing even that, 
he showed a laudable desire to set about 
some lucrative occupation,—an extremely 
unlikely conjecture, by the by, if it involved 


balls is incessant. But where does the 
money come from to pay the score? This 1s 
beyond the limits of conjecture ; unless, per- 
haps, the Prince, in his dual capacity of 
father of his people and proprietor of the 
hotel, supplies his children with the neces- 
sary pocket-money to patronize his house 
of hospitable entertainment. 

Life in the Montenegrin capital, we soon 
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found, was not by any 
means a continual delirium 
of excitement. The dismal 
secretary to the Austrian 
Legation attached to the 
court of Montenegro, a 
fellow-lodger in our hotel, 
likened existence in Cetinje 
to being shut up in a sar- 
cophagus. We considered 
his simile a happy one long 
before we had been twenty- 
four hours in the capital, 
while we, too, began to 
share the depressed diplo- 
mate’s sense of being buried 
alive. “ Lions ” there were 
none either in the village 
or its neighborhood, and, 
with three exceptions, the 
show places of the tiny 
metropolis were entirely 
without interest. These 
favorable exceptions were 
the Prison, the assembling- 
place of the Senate, and 
the Reading-room. The 
Cetinje Prison is certainly 
the most remarkable house 
of correction in Europe. 
It is, in fact, more like a 
pound than a prison, being 
built only of four stone walls 
about eight feet high, with 
no roof, and a door which 
generally stands wide open, 
by reason of its being nearly 
off its hinges. In Monte- 
negro, a criminal is his own 
jailer. He is a simple and 
docile sort of fellow, who, 
when he has committed any 
crime, expiates it in the 
most exemplary manner by walking straight 
to prison, and obstinately refusing to come 
out until he has completed the term of his 
sentence, 

If Cetinje is the smallest capital in the 
world, the meeting-place of the Senate is 
undoubtedly the largest in the universe, for 
it holds its sittings in the open air, under 
the famous plane-tree, in the center of the 
village.~ The legislative power in Monte- 
negro is vested in the Senate, which is com- 
posed of sixteen members, elected annually 
by all males having borne or bearing arms— 
a voting qualification tantamount to universal 
suffrage among so warlike a race, with whom 
the military age commences at twelve, and 


PRINCE NICHOLAS Ll. 


the obligation for offensive service runs from 
seventeen to fifty. This Senate, for which 
every Montenegrin is eligible, although the 
heads of the principal families are invariably 
chosen, is invested with administrative func- 
tions, and also acts as a court of justice. 
Under the shadow of the plane-tree the 
Prince may be seen from time to time, seated 
on a low stool dispensing justice, surrounded 
by a circle of Senators. The Rev. Mr. 
Denton, however, tells us that only minor 
offenses are judged under the tree, such, in 
fact, “as require not so much the discrimi- 
nation of a judge as the intervention of an 
arbiter.” There is, however, no stated 
period for the holding of these a/ fresco as- 
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sizes ; the feast of St. Basil, the occurrence of 
a fair or market, or any time, indeed, “ when 
people most do congregate,” being sufficient 
for the jail-delivery of the district. 

Mr. Gladstone, the most powerful and 


eloquent friend of the men of Tzernagora, | 


tells us that “it is impossible to relate the 
fortunes of this heroic people without beget- 
ting in the mind of the reader a restless sus- 
picion of exaggeration and fable.” And 
yet it is not a legend which honors Monte- 
negro as being one of the first countries to 
set up a printing-press. ‘The fact, as Mr. 
Gladstone shows, is beyond dispute. “It 
was in 1484,” says the great liberal leader, 
“that the printing-press was set up at Cet- 
inje, in a petty principality; they who set 
it up were men worsted by war and flying 
for their lives. Again, it was only seven 
years after the earliest volume had been 
printed by Caxton, in the rich and populous 
metropolis of England; and when there 
were no printing-presses in Oxford, or in 
Cambridge, or in Edinburgh. It was only 


sixteen years after the first printing-press 
had been established (1468) in Rome, the 
capital of Christendom; only twenty-eight 
years after the appearance (1450) of the 


earliest printed book, the first-born of the 
great discovery.” The Montenegrins of to- 
day have remained true to their literary 
traditions, and the reading-room in Cetinje 
is always fairly patronized, and well stocked 
with newspapers from all parts of Europe, 
but the major portion of the population be- 
ing limited in their lingual accomplishments, 
the favorite foreign journals are “The Illus- 
trated London News,” “ L’ Illustration,” and 
the Leipzig “ Illustrirte Zeitung.” We also 
noticed on the reading-table “The Sun- 
day Chronicle” of San Francisco, and a 
pamphlet called “ Die Privat Speculation 
au der Borse.” This stock-broker’s circular 
must have been added to the library by 
some wag, and was, undoubtedly, the cruelest 
satire on Montenegrin poverty conceivable. 

Before leaving Cetinje for Albania, Dick 
and I had an audience with the Prince. 
Nicholas I., Hospodar of Montenegro, is 
descended from Petrovié Njegos, proclaimed 
Vladika, or Prince Bishop of Montenegro, 
in 1697, who liberated the country from the 
Turks and, having established himself as 
both spiritual and temporal ruler, entered 
into a religious and political alliance with 
Russia. The order of succession made 
during the life-time of the late Prince had 
named Nicholas, the son of Mirko, elder 
brother of Prince Danilo (assassinated at 





} 
| 


Cattaro in 1860) as his heir. Danilo jt 
was who first abandoned the title of Prince 
Bishop, or Vladika. At the same time he 
threw off the remnant of nominal depend- 
ency upon Turkey acknowledged by his 
predecessors, and obtained from Russia 
the investiture and formal sanction of his 
new title of Hospodar. From 1852 the 
religion, which is that of the Greek Church, 
has been governed by a bishop nominated 
by the Holy Synod of Russia. Former 
rulers of Montenegro possessed the whole 
of the revenues of the country, but in 1868, 
eight years after the present Prince’s acces- 
sion, a general assembly of the representa- 
tives of the people decided to separate the 
public from the private income of the 
Hospodar. At present, his annual civil list 
amounts only to the modest sum of £350 
($1,750). To this, the Emperor. of’ Russia 
has added 80,000 rubles, and the Austrian 
Government, 30,000. 

Prince Nicholas is, undoubtedly, the most 
prominent figure in his country; and to his 
energetic patriotism is solely due the promi- 
nent place which Montenegro occupies on 
the present political map of Europe. Its 
claims are no longer neglected at foreign 
courts, and at the Congress‘of Berlin its 
lengthened struggle with the Turk for life 
and liberty was rewarded by a considerable 
extension of frontier. By Articles twenty- 
six and twenty-seven of the Berlin treaty, 
the town of Podgoritza and districts of An 
tivari were annexed to Montenegro, giving 
it the long-coveted sea-port on the Adriatic. 
These, and other rectifications of the fron- 
tier, added no less than 1968 square miles, 
with 115,000 inhabitants, to the principal 
ity; so that, at present, its total area is 
3738 English square miles, populated by 
311,000 people.. But the Montenegrins’ 
old enemies on the Turkish border were 


| not disposed to give up peaceable pos- 


session of a single acre under the Berlin 
award without a struggle. Thus, the 
Montenegrins narrowly escaped another 
war in trying to- occupy the district of 
Gusinje, and even up to the moment of my 
writing, it is doubtful whether they will be 
permitted to claim this portion of the award 
of the Congress without bloodshed. 

Prince Nicholas himself is of an eminently 
peaceable disposition. He has more of the 
scholar than the soldier about him. His 
great delight is in his schools which he has 
planted throughout the country ; in his farm 
down at Danilograd, where he is experi- 
menting in coffee-planting; and in his literary 
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AX AUDIENCE WITH THE PRINCE 


pursuits. As an author, the Prince has | scarcely a cottage in the country where 


added to the literature of his countsy by the 
publication of a tragedy and a volume of 
songs. The poetic gift, indeed, is heredi- 
tary in the house of Petrovic, and there is 


at night-fall we may not hear some of the 
Prince’s verses sung to the accompaniment 
of the national instrument—the one-stringed, 
plaintive gusda. Indeed, the Prince’s pop- 
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ularity in the country is unbounded, as he is 
essentially one of his people. As the head 
of his highland clan, every peasant in the 
land, however poor, has a right to come to 


him for counsel or redress ; and such is their | 


affection for him, that no one would dream 
of questioning his judgment. 
We had been led to believe, before we 


came to Cetinje, that the home life of the | 


Prince was as simple and unpretentious as 
that of a country squire. The Palace itself 
is certainly not more imposing than a well- 
appointed French chateau, or a first-rate 
Highland shooting-box. But the Prince 
himself does not appear to dispense with 
any of the forms and ceremonies which 
usually surround a ruling prince. 

We were ushered into His Highness’ pres- 
ence by an aid-de-camp, who acted his 
part of chamberlain with great elegance of 
deportment. 
ence chamber, on the first floor, we passed, 


drawn up in a kind of review order, a num- | 
ber of the stalwart body-guards of the | 
Prince, each standing on a step of the | 


staircase with a drawn saber in his hand. 


As soon, however, as our formal introduc- | 


tion to the Prince was ended, we were 


And on our way to the audi- | 
Teutonic than any other foreign language, 


placed at our ease by the frankness and 
cordiality of his manner. The Hospodar, 
who is one of the largest men in his domin- 
ions, standing considerably over six feet, 
and with an almost Herculean depth of 
chest, was dressed in the national costume, 
with a revolver in his girdle, but without 
the appa on his head. Unlike the rest of 
his race, he wears whiskers with his mus- 
tache, and these are trimmed in such a 
manner as to give to his somewhat swarthy 
features a distinctly Spanish look. These 
facial characteristics are very faithfully re- 
produced, as becomes an ardent admirer of 
his chief, in the features of M. Popovic, the 
Prince’s secretary. The Prince, who was 
the first of his dynasty sent for education to 
Paris instead of to St. Petersburg, speaks 
French perfectly, and is, moreover, well ac- 
quainted with German, Italian, and Rus- 
sian. We, who are more familiar with the 


were soon engaged in conversation with the 
Prince upon his dearest topic—the welfare 
and development of his country. 

“ You have, no doubt, been long enough 
in Cetinje,” said the Prince, “to hear that 
my people have surnamed me the ‘road- 
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maker.’ Well, it is the highest title to 
which I aspire. I look forward to the com- 
pletion of my road from Cattaro to Rijeka 
15 the commencement of a new era in my 
country. For centuries we have been 
locked up in our highlands as in a prison. 
But when my new carriage-road is made, we 
hope to let the outer world see that we are 
neither so uncivilized, nor so ferocious, as 
we are sometimes reported to be.” 

On my saying to the Prince that in my 
opinion the great want in the country was 
industrial occupation for the people, he re- 
plied : 


“Yes, but you must give us time. For 





five hundred years we have been engaged | 


in constant war with the Turks upon the 
border. 
the freedom of our country. 
our land is secured to us, and a lasting 
peace is at hand, we hope to show the 
world that Montenegro has sufficient re- 


Our only thoughts have been for | 


But now that | 


sources within herself to maintain her inde- 
pendence.” 

But the lasting peace to which the Prince 
looked forward so hopefully as the regenerator 
of hiscountry seemed already threatened. No 
sooner had we returned to the hotel from 
our interview, than news arrived from the 
war office at Podgoritza that the Turks were 
massing in force upon the Gusinje frontier. 
Hostilities between the Montenegrins and 
the Albanians had, we were assured, already 
commenced in a few slight skirmishes, and 
an army of at least 10,000 men would be 
immediately required by the Prince in order 
to occupy the territory. 

Immediately on receipt of this news, 
Dick and I bade farewell to the Vuko 
Volotié, and set off for Rjeka, where we 
took a /oudra down the river to Zsabliak, 
whence we rode across the plains to Pod- 
goritza. The rapidity of our flight was occa- 
sioned by our anxiety to witness the war. 


oo 


THE MUSICIAN’S IDEAL. 


For several years previous to my ac- 


quaintance with Herman Richter, his face 
had become familiar to me as a frequenter 


of classical concerts. On these occasions 
I had watched him with great interest. 
He would usually enter the concert-hall 
with sullen features, and drop into his seat 
with the air of one who, wrapped in medita- 
tion, becomes oblivious of all surroundings. 
But, under the sunshine of melody, the 
clouds upon his brow floated tremulously 
away until, when he leaned forward listen- 
ing eagerly to the music, his features re- 
laxed, as though, weary of his own thoughts, 
he turned with relief to commune with 
those of another. At one of these concerts 
we happened to occupy adjoining seats, and 
I ventured to address him concerning the 
performance. At first he seemed so embar- 
rassed that I almost regretted having spoken 
to him; but as the warmth with which I 
continued betrayed my deep interest in 
music, his manner lost much of its hesita- 
tion and his conversation grew fluent, at 
times even enthusiastic. That evening’s 
talk led to subsequent discussions, and our 
mutual regard finally ripened into a close 
friendship. As he was more than nineteen 
years of age when we first met, I was sur- 
prised to find that I was his only friend ; 
but, as our intimacy developed and my 


understanding of his character became more 
complete, this circumstance explained it- 
self. He was in the shadow of peculiar 
circumstances. I found a disposition by 
nature ardent and affectionate. As a child, 
already his only desire was to love and be 
loved ; but a vivid imagination so exagger- 
ated his bashfulness that, in time, it became 
a lamentable want of self-confidence, rather 
than a fitting modesty. His excitable tem- 
perament, while it magnified his expecta- 
tions, equally intensified his disappointments, 
and frequently I have heard him express 
deep regret at the frustration of a trivial 
hope. His parents died when he was very 
young, and after their death he was obliged 
to live with a distant relative, so cold and 
unsympathetic that, until he made my ac- 
quaintance, there was no one to sweeten 
the bitterness of his thoughts. For these 
reasons I allowed him in the beginning of 


_ our friendship the comfort of my society as 


| much as possible. 


Soon, however, I began 
to regard as a pleasure what at first I had 
looked upon as a sacrifice. 

His secluded life made music almost his 
sole enjoyment, and his keen appreciation 
of the beautiful gave him a thorough knowl- 
edge of the master-works of his art. He 
was most in sympathy with those compos- 
ers whose sentiment never degenerated into 
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maudlin melancholy, or whose intellectuality 
never threw a fog over their subject. 
These, he contended, had followed through 
life a lofty ideal. This ideal he believed to 
have assumed the shape of a beautiful 
woman, whose form ever floated before 
their eyes, and with whom their thoughts 
were ever in communion. He himself 
claimed to have a similar ideal, and would 
describe it to me in terms of such extravagant 
admiration that I believe he had then already 
conceived a deep passion for some woman 
who at that time lived in his thoughts only, 
but whom he hoped one day to possess. 
Though he was a clever pianist, I could 
not persuade him to play before any one 
but myself. He could never overcome his 
nervousness, his fear of failure, and that 
intense bashfulness I have already men- 
tioned. So he had placed a piano in his 
private apartment, and he could not be per- 
suaded to perform on another instrument, or 
in the presence of others than myself, his 
only friend. I had chosen an artist’s life, 


and many a pleasant evening we spent 
together, he looking over my sketches, | 
criticising them candidly, but always encour- 
agingly; while I was constantly exhorting 


him to cast aside his shyness, because I 
thought he might become, with proper in- 
struction, not only one of the first pianists 
of the day, but also a leading composer— 
for he excelled in improvisation, and his 
intuitive knowledge of harmony and coun- 
terpoint was remarkable. It was his pur- 
pose, when he should become of age and 
obtain possession of the property left by his 
parents, which sufficed for a competency, to 
visit Europe and study music with the best 
foreign instructors ; not with any intention to 
appear before the public, but simply to gratify 
his artistic impulse. As the course of instruc- 
tion I had mapped out for myself included 
similar travels, we determined to journey 
together. This was not a very difficult 
matter to arrange, inasmuch as musical 
conservatories abroad are usually found in 


art centers, where the musician can draw | 
| tellme, I knew he must haverecognized thisas 


inspiration with the artist and the poet. 
At last, we started on our journey; and, 


without having anything special happen to | 


us, we arrived at a small town in Germany. 
Here our first inquiries concerned art mat- 
ters. For in these ancient places there is 


generally a picture-gallery containing many | 


old paintings and a small number of modern 
works. From what I could learn at the 
inn, the local exhibit seemed unusually 
attractive, but I was tired, and decided to 











defer my visit until the morrow. Herman, 
however, was restless, so I asked him to see 
the pictures and to give me his estimate of 
them. He assented, and after he had de- 
parted I began to arrange our baggage and 
attend to matters which this involved. 
About half an hour afterward I glanced 
out on the street, and, to my surprise, saw 
Herman approaching with unusual haste. 
A moment later he rushed into the room. | 
had never seen him in such a state of ex- 
citement. His cheeks glowed, his eyes were 
unnaturally briiliant, and his voice trembled 
as he ejaculated, while he grasped my arm: 
* Come! Come! You must see her! 
She is the most beautiful woman I hav 
ever seen !—more beautiful than my ideal! ” 
His manner was so earnest that remon- 
strance died on my lips. So great was his 
haste that I had difficulty in keeping pac: 
with him, and, when | attempted to retar« 
my steps, he would hurry me along by the 
arm, exclaiming : 
“Come! She is the most beautiful wom 


| an I have ever seen.” 


At last we came to an old building, and 
this we entered. I saw at once that we 
were in an art museum. He hurried me 
through the hall and through several rooms, 
without noticing the surrounding statues 


| and antiques, until we reached a room whose 


walls were covered with paintings. Here he 
halted and looked around. I followed his 
glance until it rested on a small, dark pas- 
sage-way which led into another room. 
Two houses had evidently been thrown into 
one, for the passage-way was unusually 
long—and I accounted for this by the fact 
that it was cut through two walls whose 
thickness was part of the thorough architec- 
ture of olden time. His hasty manner 
became more subdued, and he approached 
the entrance as though he were nearing a 
sanctuary. He did not enter, but stood 
before it gazing at some object within. As | 
joined him I beheld, immediately opposite in 
the other room, one of the most beautiful 
faces I have ever seen. Though he did not 


the pictorial embodiment of his musical ideal. 

I forgot for an instant that my eyes were 
restihg on 4 canvas ; there was living beauty 
in the features before me. It was an ex- 
quisite portrait of a young girl. The breath 
of roses lingered upon her cheeks, and her 
deep blue eyes peered through the golden 
hair that fell in idle ringlets over her brow. 
The painter appeared to have chosen a 
moment when her thoughts were far above 
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this earth—her dreamy, absent gaze seemed 
to rest upon some fair offspring of a pure 
imagination. The passage-way was dimly 
lighted, and around about her hung desolate 
paintings by some unknown old masters ; 
and this faircreature shone through this dark- 
ness as of a dreary night the rays of a solli- 
tary star break through the somber heavens. 

For a long time we remained gazing in 
silence. Then I asked,— 

“Who is she?” 

“T do not know,” he said, in a nervous, 
tremulous voice. “I do not know; but we 
will soon find out. This picture arrived here 
recently from Paris. I have the name and 
the address of the artist. I never heard the 
name. He must be a young man. He will 
show her to me. I must see her. I must 
know her. We leave here early to-morrow 
morning. In two days we can be in Paris. 
If ever you loved me help me now, for I 
cannot help myself.” 

Poor fellow! I pitied him for this nervous 
excitement. I could not move him from the 
spot until darkness set in, and we were in- 
formed we could no longer remain in the 
building. He spoke of nothing but the 
picture the entire evening. It had so played 
upon his imagination that I saw an attempt 


to dissuade him from visiting the artist in 


Paris would be vain. Even when he fell 
asleep while I was preparing for our journey, I 
noticed that his dreams were troubled and his 
slumbers restless. So I hastened the prepa- 
rations for our departure, and next day we 
started. 

We reached Paris on the evening of the 
second day. A drizzling rain chilled the 
atmosphere, and it was a dreary night. 
Herman had been so nervous that he had 
scarcely closed his eyes during the journey, 
and I was alarmed at his condition. But 
he turned a deaf ear to my entreaties to rest, 
and insisted upon seeing the artist at once. 
His manner was so urgent that I saw oppo- 
sition would be a waste of time; so I hailed 
the nearest conveyance. As I gave the 
driver the address, he said, hesitatingly : 

“Is monsieur sure of the address? The 
distance is great, and but few travelers go 
to that part of the town.” 

I again asked Herman to desist, but to 
no purpose. 

The miserable weather caused the better 
parts of the city to look gloomy enough. 
But, as we hastened on, the surroundings 
grew gloomier still, for the streets became 
narrower and lonelier; and I noticed we 
were fast approaching a desolate quarter of 





the city. At last we stopped before a 
dingy-looking house. As we neared the 
door we heard loud, quarrelsome voices 
within; then a heavy fall, and oaths in 
quick succession. I had not the heart to 
knock, but nothing could stay Herman. 
As the door opened, our eyes rested upon 
a loathsome spectacle. A stout woman, 
in the stupor of gross intoxication, was 
lying upon the floor, and by her side an 
empty bottle. A strong odor of spirits per- 
vaded the house. Poverty, hunger, and 
despair were depicted in the features of the 
old man who ushered us into a miserable 
room, which seemed to serve as kitchen, bed- 
room, and studio. But I knew we were in 
the right house, for on the wall hung a copy 
of the picture we had seen two days before. 
My friend saw it immediately, and said : 

“Are you the artist who painted that 
picture ?” 

“T am,” was the reply. 

“*T will give you all this,” said Herman, 
throwing down a handful of money on the 
table, and pointing to the portrait, “if you 
will show me who sat for you.” 

As Herman leaned anxiously forward to 
catch the reply, I could not tell whether the 
look of pity or the sarcastic smile predomi- 
nated in the artist’s face. He replied: 

“ That picture, monsieur, was completed 
twenty years ago; it is a portrait of my wife 
before we were married. You have seen 
my wife ; she is the lady lying in the hall. 
I sold the original years ago, in Paris. When 
it was exhibited, a great future was predicted 
for me, but ” He pointed in the direc- 
tion of the prostrate woman. 

After the first words the artist uttered Her- 
man grew pale, and trembled so violently 
that I sprang to his side to support him, if 
necessary. When the artist had finished, I 
grasped my friend’s arm and hurried him out. 

As we passed the woman he gave her 
a glance of despair, and then looked back 
at the picture. I dragged him away, and 
ordered that we should be driven with all 
possible speed ‘to the nearest hotel. I felt 
alarmed for Herman. He did not speak a 
word ; he seemed listless to all I said, and 
trembled violently. When we reached a 
resting-place I sent for the nearest physi- 
cian. When he arrived he found my friend 
in a raging fever, calling deliriously for the 
picture. When, on the third day, his fever 
and delirium increased, the physician pro- 
nounced his case hopeless. A week after we 
had reached Paris, Herman Richter died, in 
his twenty-second year. 


, 
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Sue’s. had a Vassar education, 

And points with pride to her degrees ; 
She’s studied household decoration ; 

She knows a dado from a frieze, 

And tells Corots from Boldinis ; 
A Jacquemart etching, or a Haden, 

A Whistler, too, perchance might please 
A frank and free young Yankee maiden. 


She does not care for meditation; 
Within her bonnet are no bees; 
She has a gentle animation ; 
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She joins in singing simple glees, 
She tries no trills, no rivalries 
With Lucca (now Baronin Raden), 
With Nilsson or with Gerster; she’s 
A frank and free young Yankee maiden. 


I’m blessed above the whole creation, 
Far, far above all other he’s; 

I ask you for congratulation 
On this the best of jubilees : 
I go with her across the seas 

Unto what Poe would call an Aiden,— 
I hope no serpent’s there to tease 

A frank and free young Yankee maiden. 


ENVOY. 


Princes, to you the western breeze 

Bears many a ship and heavy laden: 
What is the best we send in these ? 

A free and frank young Yankee maiden! 
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“ARCHIBALD FORBES once a _ private 
soldier? ‘Then his origin must have been 
very humble and his education self-acquired.” 
Not so fast, good readers. There are those 
who have poverty thrust upon them, and 
others who thrust poverty upon themselves. 
Iam afraid Archibald Forbes belonged to 
the latter class. His father, Louis Forbes, 
was a Presbyterian Doctor of Divinity, while 
his mother belonged to the old family of 
Leslie. Living in the north of Scotland, 
Forbes studied first at school, then with a 
tutor, and finally at the Aberdeen university. 
Though excelling in classics, he had such an 
aversion to mathematics that when the sen- 
atus academicus recently proposed to confer 
upon him the degree of LL. D., an irate 
professor exclaimed : 

“T can never consent to such a mockery. 
As a student Mr. Forbes was ‘ ploughed’ in 
mathematics. I shall never consent that a 


signs first upon the law, and secondly upon 
the church. While endeavoring to decide 
upon a career, he spent all his money, and 
fell in love with a young lady, with whom 
he arranged to elope in a gig on a certain 
Sunday when the obdurate father was to be 
at church. Alas, “the best-laid schemes o’ 
mice and men gang aft a-gley.” The obdu- 
rate father waylaid our hero, remonstrated 
with practical determination, and turned the 
love-lorn youth into a ditch, whence he arose 
sadder and wetter. 

Attaining his majority in 1859, Forbes 
became possessed of $2,500, and determined 
to join a cousin in Canada who owned a 
large tract of land near Lake Huron. On 
reaching Quebec, he lingered in the old 


| town, held by the beaming eyes of his land- 


man should receive an honorary degree from | 


this university who has failed to pass his 
examinations.” 

Fortunately for Forbes, success on the 
battle-field does not depend upon the ap- 
pendix of LL. D. 


lord’s daughter. At the end of three months, 
the wild Scotchman had exhausted his re- 
sources, confessed his poverty to the land- 
lord’s daughter, and abandoned the idea of 
joining his cousin. With eight shillings in 


| his pocket, he shipped for home as a sailor, 


| timber-ship can 


During Forbes’s second collegiate year, | 


his father dropped dead in his pulpit. There 

being nine children, and little fortune, Arch- 

ibald left Aberdeen for Edinburgh, with de- 
Vout. XXI.—a21. 


and steered twelve hours a day for weeks, 
when his vessel became water-logged. No 
sink, otherwise Forbes 
would have gone to the bottom. There 
was no cooking for a week, life being main- 
tained on biscuits and salt meat. After sev- 
eral sailors had been washed overboard, the 
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crew took to the boat, which was picked up 
by the cotton-ship Moses Taylor, from New 
Orleans. Finding that the crew were sadly 
diseased, Forbes, who had studied medicine 
en amateur, got out the medicine-chest, 
killed one patient and cured the rest. Of 
course his susceptible heart fell a prey to 
the captain’s daughter, upon whom, when 
bidding her farewell in Liverpool, after three 
months’ taste of salt water, he squandered 
his last eight shillings in grapes. 

What was to be done? Never without 
resource, Forbes sold a fine field-glass, and, 
with the money, went to London, where he 
was recruited in the Royal Dragoons. De- 
spite his tendency to “ larks,” he made rapid 
headway. In addition to his appointment as 
school-teacher to his company, Forbes was 
made acting-quartermaster-sergeant, without 
the rank of sergeant, as he happened to be 
the only man of his company who could 
solve the following stupendous problem in 
mental arithmetic,—“ If one man is allowed 
the thirty-seventh part of an ounce of pep- 
per per day, what is the amount to be 
drawn for two hundred men per week.” 
Having compassed this, Forbes was let off 
from punishment drills, and became an ob- 
ject of admiration to his companions. Al- 
ready articles by him had been accepted for 
“ Household Words” and the “ Cornhill 
Magazine.” Shortly after, he competed for 
a prize essay of fifteen guineas, to be written 
by a working-man, “ On the advantages the 
mother-country derives from her colonies.” 
He was then stationed at Weedon, where 
libraries were conspicuously absent, and as 
he knew nothing about the colonies, how 
could he obtain dates? Discovering an old 
encyclopedia, he collected his material from 
it, wrote his essay, and secured the prize! 

Owing to literary earnings, Forbes had 
more money than his fellows, and conse- 
quently got into frequent trouble. His 
colonel—now General Wardlaw—was a 
strict disciplinarian, and meted out punish- 
ment unflinchingly. Toward the end of 
his military career, which lasted five years, 
Forbes bore a very good character,—a 
happy change, which would probably have 
led to promotion had not his health given 
way and caused him to be invalided. After 
enduring ignorant army-hespital treatment 
for eighteen months, he went to London, 
got well in six weeks, and was then sent to 
Aldershot to show the military surgeons 
how easy had been his cure. 

In losing an obstreperous soldier, England 
gained a new species of correspondence. 





Forbes’s first contributions to journalism 
were published in 1865, in the “ Evening 
Star.” He became a casual writer on the 
“Morning Advertiser,” and received once 
eighteen pence for a paragraph accepted by 
the “ Daily News.” On this promising in- 
come he married. After publishing an article 
in the “ Cornhill” on “ Army Reform,” and 
another in “St. Paul,” entitled “ Soldiers’ 
Wives,” both of which were well received, 
Forbes started a paper called the “ London 
Scotsman,” intended, like every other news- 
paper, to fill an aching void. It provided 
Scotchmen with condensed news from their 
own country, but as they either failed to see 
its necessity, or expected to get it for nothing, 
the editor did not amass a fortune. He eked 
out a precarious existence by occasional 
dramatic and musical criticisms contributed 
to the “ Morning Advertiser.” 

Unfortunately for art, Forbes is not the 
only example of the wrong man in the 
wrong place. When sent to pronounce up- 
on the merits of a performer on the pedal 
piano-forte, the ex-soldier regarded the 
artist from a gymnastic point of view and 
praised him as an acrobat ! 

On the breaking-out of the Franco-Ger- 
man war, Forbes was engaged in writing a 
novel for his paper, while cherishing the idea 
that nature had designed him for war cor- 
respondence, an idea he communicated to 
James Grant, editor of the “ Morning Ad- 
vertiser,” who soon after said to him: 

“T’ve concluded to offer you a position 
as war correspondent. Choose whichever 
side you prefer.” 

Having studied German tactics, acquired 
a slight knowledge of the German language, 
and feeling sure that the German eagle 
would win, the ex-soldier-editor went direct 
to Saarbriick, and witnessed the “ baptism 
by fire,” on August 2, 1870. It is strange 
that he should have beheld the defeat at 
Sedan, seen Louis Napoleon dead at Chisel- 
hurst, and his son dead in Africa. 

At Saarbriick, Forbes helped to save the 
life of Major Battye, who belonged to the 
celebrated Indian Guides, and has since been 
killed in Afghanistan. Following the Ger- 
mans as a spectator, Major Battye lost his 
temper on seeing a soldier killed beside him. 
Seizing the dead man’s needle-gun, he opened 
upon the French, and promptly received a 
chassepot bullet in the nbs. Forbes picked 
up the impetuous mejor, carried him to a 
place of safety, and temporarily repaired 
him by incasing him in brown paper plas- 
tered over with paste. 
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Present at the battles of Courcelles, 
Viouville, and Gravelotte, Forbes ad- 
yanced with the Germans to Paris. He 
and his companion were so far forward as 
to be ignorant of the flank movement to 
the right which ended in the battle of Sedan, 
and held on their way alone through Chalons 
until actually warned by the French in the 
street to be careful or they would fall into 
the hands of the Germans, who had been 
seen in the neighborhood. Recovering 
touch of the Germans, Forbes was under 
fire the entire day, and the next morning 
witnessed Napoleon’s surtender to Bismarck. 
He and his young Dutch companion, De 
Liefde, were the only civilians who wit- 
nessed this historic event. 

On the night of the day Napoleon left for 
Wilhelmshohe, Forbes and De Liefde, being 
unable to find quarters elsewhere, asked for 
lodging in the Chateau Bellevue, which had 
been the ex-emperor’s temporary residence. 
Their request was granted, but without food. 
While Forbes was writing his dispatch on the 
table on which the capitulation had been 
signed, De Liefde sat gnawing a ham-bone 
taken from their own stores. Failing by 
this means to appease a ravenous appetite, 
he threw the bone in disgust upon the 
table, and upset Forbes’s ink. On return- 


ing to the Chateau, three months later, 
Forbes was gravely shown the stain of his 
own ink as a souvenir of the capitulation! 
The French commander had upset the bottle 
in his rage at Moltke’s exorbitant demands ! 
It was then that De Liefde and Forbes tossed 
for the right to sleep in the ex-Emperor’s bed. 


The ever lucky Forbes won. On a little 
table by the bed, with leaf turned down, 
was the book which Napoleon had read 
before going to sleep,—Bulwer’s “ Last of 
the Barons!” 

Forbes was the first non-combatant to 
ride round Paris before the city was entirely 
invested, and while waiting at Meaux for 
the progress of the environment, he re- 
ceived orders to return home. The 
“Morning Advertiser” no longer required 
his services, for the quaint reason that this 
journal already had a correspondent inside 
of a city which was about to be besieged ! 
Forbes reached London in three days, sole 
possessor of information concerning French 
plans. As his essay in war correspond- 
ence had abruptly ended in recall, he 
concluded to return to his miserable “ Lon- 
don Scotsman.” However, he determined, 
if possible, to sell his knowledge. As 
“The Times” turned a deaf ear to his 
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application, Forbes stood in Fleet street, 
and tossed “odd man out,” to which of 
three papers—“ Daily News,” “ Standard,” 
and “Telegraph”—he should go with his 
copy. The “ Daily News” won the toss. 
He found favor at last, and was told to 
write three columns. On returning to the 
office to state that the subject was not yet 
exhausted, the editor replied: 

“Write on, then, until it is. We'll take 
as much as you like of “Ais kind of copy.” 

Forbes wrote six columns and arranged 
for another article to appear the day after, 
but when he presented his second manu- 
script the manager said: 

“T don’t think we want it.” 

The tone greatly irritated the already 
jaundiced Forbes, who politely requested 
Mr. Robinson “to go to the devil,” and 
then proceeded to go elsewhere himself. 
Chasing the correspondent up the street, the 
manager finally overtook and calmed him 
by the magic announcement : 

“JT want you to go to Metz to-night for 
us.” 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon; 
Forbes left three hours later. This was his 
first engagement upon a journal with which 
he has been connected ever since. 

At Metz, Forbes began to revolutionize war 
correspondence by living on foreposts, wit- 
nessing every fight, and substituting for curt 
telegrams of bare facts, long descriptive let- 
ters telegraphed in full. According to Forbes, 
successful war correspondence depends upon 
three attributes:—faculty of organization, 
capacity for physical endurance, and the 
gift of lucid writing, resulting from studiously 
acquired military knowledge. From a jour- 
nalistic as well as from a military point of 
view, the base of a campaign must be secure ; 
open communication and presence in the 
right place are indispensable. Forbes seems 
to sniff a battle afar off, and is ready to 
live in squalor, as he did for six weeks 
within easy range of French cannon before 
Metz capitulated. It was the wettest au- 
tumn on record, and typhoid fever and 
dysentery were his constant companions, 
During a sortie, Forbes received a flesh 
wound in the leg which continued open for 
months, but which did not force him to 
leave the front. For these six weeks he 
did not sleep in a bed except oni occasional 
visits to the telegraphic base at Saarbriick. 
Before the capitulation was effected, he was 
the first to enter Metz, and informally joining 
the sanitary volunteers, he devoted himself 
to the removal of sick and wounded, 2000 
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of whom were in a state of semi-putrefac- 
tion. As the most infectious disorders 
reigned, including the rare type of floury 
typhus, Forbes’s leg was attacked with 
gangrene, which had to be burnt out with 
nitric acid. By constant smoking, never 
removing his boots, and carrying in his 
mouth a sponge saturated with vinegar, he 
managed to keep on his legs, but was 
finally ordered to England, lest, by a longer 
stay in so foul an atmosphere, amputation 
should become necessary. 

On reaching London, Forbes showed his 
disabled leg to Mr. Robinson, who remarked 
with a shudder: 

“ As a fellow-man, I say you ought to lay 
up for six months. As a newspaper man- 
ager, I wish you would start for the siege 
of Paris to-night.” 

Forbes started immediately, und his leg 
got well, probably owing partly to his rule of 
being a teetotaler seven days out of twenty- 
one. Attached to the head-quarters of the 
army commanded by the Crown Prince of 
Saxony, Forbes witnessed the hardest fight- 
ing of the siege. After the final bombard- 
ment of St. Denis, he contrived to get inside 
the walls, which had been reduced to a 
most dilapidated condition, and was offered 
food by a Protestant pastor. The meat con- 
sisted of part of a young gray horse that 
had been killed by a shell. 

During the siege, Forbes wrote letters in 
full, which were sent to an agent on the 
frontier, who telegraphed them to London. 
This feat excited great surprise among 
the Germans, who knew that Forbes had 
permission from the Crown Prince to tele- 
graph only short messages from the offices 
within his army. One day a Forbes tele- 
gram appeared dated at a place where there 
was no telegraph office. It was reported 
to Prince George of Saxony’s staff by a 
jealous correspondent. 

That same night, Forbes dined with this 
staff, and was asked to explain the incom- 
prehensible. 

“ Why,” he replied, jestingly, “ I have my 
own private wire, and shall telegraph from 
here directly.” 

Knowing that orders had been given at 
Prince George’s office to receive no tele- 
gram that night from him, Forbes quietly 
wrote a letter directed to his frontier agent, 
and put it inthe post. The next day, it was 
telegraphed to London, and copies of the 
“Daily News” were sent to Prince George 
with Mr. Forbes’s compliments. 

Pending the capitulation of Paris in Feb- 
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ruary, 1871, some fifty journalists waited 
hungrily to enter on the side of Versailles, 
Forbes arranged to enter by the north, 
through St. Denis, and accomplished his 
purpose on horseback, dressed as a Prussian, 
and was, in consequence, very nearly killed 
by a drunken National Guard. Having little 
knowledge of French and no knowledge 
whatever of Paris, he had great difficulty in 
finding Mr. Washburne’s bureau, where sat 
Colonel Hoffman, who gazed with surprise 
upon the first man he had seen from the exte- 
riorworld. He sent the stranger to Unthank’s 
English Hotel, in the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
the only hotel open during the siege. 
Forbes brought forth from his wallet five 
pounds of sliced ham, which Unthank’s 
people put on a large covered plate and 
exhibited in the Faubourg at ten centimes a 
peep, as the first outside marketing to enter 
Paris. 

After walking about dark streets all night, 
Forbes, who had stabled his horse without 
leave, rode to Vincennes, where he passed 
the Prussian lines. He then galloped fif- 
teen miles to Lagny, the terminus of the 
German railroad system, which he reached 
in time to catch the train for Germany, 
but killed his poor horse in the effort. 
On went the war correspondent for twenty- 
two hours, without stopping. Reaching 
Carlsruhe at two o'clock in the morning, 
he made his way to the telegraph-office, 
where the two girls in charge refused to take 
a long telegram until day set in. Coaxing 
and bribery, however, accomplished their 
purpose. At eight o’clock the dispatch was 
finished which gave the first details of the 
interior of Paris that had reached England 
for a week. Taking the next train to Paris, 
Forbes entered the Hotel Chatham on the 
morning of the third day after his departure, 
and was roundly chaffed for his delay by 
two journalists who had just got in. Fancy 
their feelings on reading the “ Daily 
News”! Couriers were so untrustworthy 
that it was not unusual for Forbes to carry 
news to England twice a week. He was 
often the only passenger, and nearly died 
from fatigue. 

After witnessing the great parade at Long- 
champs, Forbes on the same day accompa- 
nied the German troops into Paris. Leaving 
the German cordon and entering that part 
of the town still in French hands, he was 
assailed by the mob as a German spy. A 
fight ensued, in which Forbes’s clothes were 
torn off. “ Let us drown him!” shouted the 
mob, who threw him on the ground and 
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proceeded to drag him over the stone 
streets. Rescued by a National Guard 
picket, the supposed spy was taken to a 
police-station, and brought before a magis- 
trate whose sister spoke English, and who 
testified her belief in Forbes’s representa- 
tions. On being released, Forbes _bor- 
rowed apparel from the brother of his 
benefactor, who accompanied him to his 
hotel. “How can I repay you for all 
that you.have done for me?” asked the 
correspondent. ‘More easily than you 
think,” replied the Frenchwoman. “ My 
brother and I are literally starving. He 
has received no salary for six months, and, 
as gentlefolk, we cannot stand in the queue 
with the populace to receive alms. Doubt- 
less you know persons connected with the 
distribution of England’s gift. Any food 
will be a godsend.” As one of the English 
almoners happened to be staying at Forbes’s 
hotel, a hamper was dispatched to the French- 
woman, who went away sobbing like a 
child. That same night, Forbes started for 
England, and wrote his account of the en- 
trance into Paris before he had washed the 
blood-stains from his head and hands. 
This account appeared in a special edition 
of the “ Daily News,” and the next morn- 
ing Mr. Robinson found his correspondent 
asleep on the floor with the London Directory 
for a pillow. 

On returning to Paris, just as the Com- 
mune was collapsing, Forbes entered by 
La Chappelle gate, and the same afternoon 
reached Dombrowski in Chateau La Muette. 
While dining, the report came that the 
Versaillists had forced the Porte de la 
Muette. Desperate fighting ensued, dur- 
ing which Dombrowski, who had mounted 
a wall, was wounded, and fell into Forbes’s 
arms. All then ran away. ‘The next 
morning, Forbes was “ requisitioned” by 
the Communists to aid in erecting a barri- 
cade across the Rue Rivoli, and again, 
later in the day, to defend an indefensible 
position, the defenders of which promptly 
disappeared. Some hours after, Forbes 
stood behind shelter in Rue LaFayette 
and watched the Versaillists take the Grand 
Opéra House. There followed a pande- 
‘monium of indiscriminate slaughter. Un- 
able to communicate with England, Forbes 
got out of Paris with great difficulty, and 
bore to London the news that Paris was in 
flames. He returned to thé distracted city 
in time to witness the final downfall of the 
Communards in the slums of Bellevue and 
in Pére la Chaise. 
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On the abdication of King Amadeus, 
Forbes visited Spain to watch the new repub- 
lic, the difficulty of directing which was mate- 
rially enhanced by the purity of its leaders. 
They would neither bribe nor be bribed, 
and without bribery no government can 
live in Spain. Castelar is a dreamer whose 
aspirations are too good for this work- 
a-day world. Figueras resigned because, 
by his own confession, he had not iron 
enough in his system to be a leader of 
men. Finding the republic a myth, Forbes, 
in 1872, went in. search of the civil war in 
Catalonia, and found Contreras in com- 
mand of the Republican troops at Barce- 
lona. This fat scoundrel, who in a car- 
riage looked as broad as he was long, 
afterward conducted the communistic in- 
surrection in Carthagena, when a penny post- 
man and a shoe-maker were joint presidents. 
Forbes tried to induce Contreras to march 
against the Carlists, and finally the fat com- 
mander succeeded in getting his army one 
day’s march out of Barcelona, on the con- 
clusion of which feat the army triumphantly 
mutinied, and were gloriously marched back. 
Disgusted with Contreras, Forbes underwent 
four months of bushwhacking with the Car- 
lists, whom he found personally pleasanter 
than the royalists. They had little fight- 
ing capacity, but died like gentlemen. 

Returning to England, Forbes suggested 
the Ashantee war in a letter to the “ Daily 
News,” his propositions being carried out 
immediately, and their utility being un- 
officially acknowledged by military mag- 
nates. Bad health prevented the inventor 
of this war from reporting it. 

In the beginning of 1874, a famine deso- 
lated Tirboot, a densely populated district 
of Bengal, where the people swarm like flies. 
Forbes passed the summer among these 
miserable people, numbers of whom died, 
though $15,000,000 were expended in miti- 
gating the horrors of the situation. One 
great difficulty in preventing starvation arose 
from the existence of caste. No food cooked 
by one’ caste could be eaten by another. 
Forbes saw a woman come to a trough for 
food who, on observing that the people 
handling this food were of inferior caste to 
herself, lay down and died with her infant 
in her arms! 

After receiving a sunstroke from which he 
lay insensible for two days, Forbes returned 
home after eight months’ absence. He be- 
came cognizant of the intrigue for the 
restoration of Prince Alfonso of Spain, who 
was then a boyish fellow, and a fine rider, 
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with a certain dignity, and a certain amount 
of ready brains. Accompanying Alfonso 
to Madrid, Forbes assisted at the corona- 
tion and followed the king to Navarre in 
pursuit of Carlists, who were finally paid to 
give up a lost cause. 

Gladly leaving the land of hidalgos, in 
August, 1875, Forbes went with the Prince 
of Wales through India, where life was made 
up of pageants that unrolled themselves 
like gorgeous panoramas, and displayed the 
jealousies of native princes who quarreled 
about precedence, scowled, sulked, and 
even went away altogether. But, though 
these princes hated each other, they learned 
to esteem the Prince of Wales, whose man- 
ners toward them were irreproachable. He 
combined tact with dignity, and always did 
the right thing at the right time. Accord- 
ing to Forbes, England’s hold on India 
would not be worth a month’s purchase but 
for military rule. All, save traders, detest the 
English, and they are only friendly through 
interest. British military rule is a semi- 
despotism, not always wisely directed. 

April, 1876, found Forbes again in Eng- 
land, but the breaking out of the Servian 
war caused him to join General Tchernayeff, 


a Russian Schlavophil who undertook to 
organize the Servian militia, and accom- 


plished wonders. By presenting a bold 
front and throwing up earth-works, he so 
impressed the Turks with a belief in Servian 
strength that a war which should have end- 
ed in a fortnight was prolonged four months. 
More than one narrow escape from capture 
and death served to keep Forbes on the 
alert, while life in camp was curious enough. 
On the approach of winter, officers and men 
were quartered in holes excavated in the 
ground and covered over with sod. Piled 
up in the center of each subterranean camp 
was a huge fire round which all slept. Mice 
that nibbled hair and whiskers were frequent 
companions,—not to mention less agreeable 
vermin. Forbes brought to Belgrade the 
tidings of the Servian collapse, having on 
this occasion seen a battle that lasted nine 
hours, traveled by post 150 miles, and tele- 
graphed four columns to the “ Daily News,” 
in thirty-four hours. 

In the spring of 1877, Forbes joined the 
Russian army in the campaign against the 
Turks, and, owing to Russian secretiveness, 
was sorely puzzled to learn where the Dan- 
ube would be crossed. Thanks to Prince 
Mirski, who gave him a hint, he was the only 
English correspondent who solved the prob- 
lem, and hurrying to Bucharest with the 
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news, again did his journal great credit, 
Sole English correspondent present at the 
murderous and disastrous Russian assault on 
Plevna, in July, 1877, Forbes was decorated 
with the order of Stanislaus for personal 
intrepidity in rescuing the Russian wound. 
ed. By desperately riding his horse to 
death, Forbes reached Bucharest—a dis. 
tance of roo miles—the day after the 
battle, and telegraphed eight columns of 
description, which appeared in the “ Daily 
News ” of the following morning. For sixty 
hours he underwent continuous physical and 
mental exertion, almost without food and 
entirely without sleep. The narrative tele. 
graphed to London bore so hard on the 
Russians, that all anticipated the writer's 
expulsion from the Muscovite army. Rec- 
ognizing the truth, however, of the English 
account, the Russian military leaders in- 
structed their press to accept it as accurate, 

Again, having witnessed the fight at 
Shipka Pass, and being convinced that the 
Russians could hold their position, Forbes 
quitted the scene of combat at six o’clock 
in the evening, on return journey to Bucha- 
rest, and riding all night reached the im- 
perial head-quarters the next morning, hav- 
ing outstripped the Russian couriers. Taken 
before the Emperor, who was anxious and 
careworn, and very shabbily dressed, Forbes 
gave him all the information at his com- 
mand, and was warmly thanked for his 
promptitude. Radetsky had exclaimed at 
Shipka Pass: “I’ve got this place, and, 
please God, I'll keep it as long as I’m 
alive.” Forbes assured the Emperor that 
the Pass would be held; but as reports of a 
different nature reached head-quarters dur- 
ing the day, Forbes passed more than one 
mauvais quart a’ heure, the German military 
attaché of the imperial staff assuring the 
Emperor that Forbes had led them astray. 
At last news came that corroborated his 
statements, whereupon the Emperor turned 
upon Major Lignitz, exclaiming : 

“You were wrong. I believe Ignatieff’s 
Englishman is the only man among you who 
knows anything about war.” 

Forbes and MacGahan shared between 
them the descriptions of the September 
attacks on Plevna, which lasted five days. 
At their conclusion, Forbes, shattered by 
exposure, fatigue, and fever, abandoned the 
field and nearly died at Bucharest. He 
left the interests of the “ Daily News” in 
charge of those two masters of war corre- 
spondence, H. A. MacGahan and F. D. 
Millet, both Americans and both peers of 
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their English confrére. MacGahan died at 
his post, beloved by Bulgaria, whose wrongs 
he published to the world, and thereby 
righted; his death was deplored by friends 
and employers, as an irreparable loss to jour- 
nalism. Millet accomplished wonderful feats, 
and lives to tell the tale in his American stu- 
dio, where historic painting claims time once 
given to picturesque writing. 

In the summer of 1878, F orbes went with 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to take possession of 


that pestiferous island, Cyprus, and, like | 


everybody else, fell a victim to fever. Nev- 
ertheless, he contrived to be at Simla, in the 
Himalayas, shortly before the outbreak of 
the Afghan war, and at his own peril carried 
the first dispatches announcing success, 
The short telegram sent to the “ Daily 
News ” bore the date of ten o'clock, a. M. 
Ten minutes before ten, papers containing 
his dispatch were sold in Fleet street. This 
curious fact was due, of course, to the five 


hours’ difference in time between Asia and | 


England. 

Having eaten his Christmas dinner at 
Jelalabad, Forbes departed for Butmah, 
intending to interview Young Thebau, the 


noble Lord of the White Elephant, Monarch | 


of the Golden Umbrella, etc., etc., who had 
then just attained the throne. He accom- 
plished his mission one week before the young 
monarch massacred all his relatives. Accord- 
ingly, Forbes was accused by the Calcutta 
pressof having gone to Mandalay for the pur- 
pose of bringing about this Christian catastro- 


phe, and thus scoring a sensation! Onhis way | 
| issued the stern edict, “ Let that man have 


down the Irrawaddy, Forbes read the tele- 
gram which recounted the disaster of Isan- 
dula, and in ari hour later received the curt 
order, “ Go and do the Zulu war.” 
a vague notion that the Zulus lived in South 


Africa, and a geographical friend in Ran- | 


goon told him that Durban was the sea-port 
to make for. 
away across India, from Calcutta to Lahore, 
from Lahore down the Indus to Kurrachee, 
from Kurrachee by steam to Aden, from 
Aden by steam to Zanzibar, and from Zan- 
zibar again by steam down the south-eastern 
coast to Port Durban. Discovering at 
Ulandi that Lord Chelmsford was dispatch- 








So for Durban he headed— | 
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ing no immediate courier, the war corre- 
spondent started at sundown from the fron- 
tier, rode alone through a trackless country 
swarming with Zulus, and reached the tele- 
graph-wire, a distance of 110 miles, in fifteen 
hours, whence he sent the earliest account 
of the victory to England, as well as to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and Sir Bartle Frere. 
His report in the “ Daily News” was read 
aloud in both Houses of Parliament, amid 
clamorous applause. Anxious to give 
details to Sir Garnet Wolseley, Forbes con- 
tinued his ride to Petermaritzburg, 170 
miles farther on, which he accomplished in 
thirty hours. The entire ride occupied 
ninety-six hours, three of which were given 
to sleep. All this was done by a man with 
a contusion on his leg, caused by a spent 
bullet received at Ulandi, which afterward 
suppurated, and compelled his return to 
England. 

During his enforced vacations, Forbes has 
lectured on the Franco-German war and the 
Zulu campaign, and has by special invita- 
tion addressed the United Service Club, the 
highest military institution in England, on 
“ Russian military operations in Bulgaria.” 
On this occasion the Duke of Cambridge 
paid him the compliment of offering to take 
the chair. While thanking the commander 
in-chief, Forbes said that it would be more 
appropriate if his old colonel, now General 
Wardlaw, should preside. The general did 
so, and when the lecturer stated that he was 
proud to see in the chair a gallant officer 
who, in times long past, had more than once 


ten days’ pack drill,” the confession was 


| greeted with shouts of laughter, in which 
He had | 


General Wardlaw heartily joined, declaring, 
on rising to propose a vote of thanks, that 
he had no recollection of the little occur- 
rences referred to, but if ever he did give 
Mr. Forbes punishment drill, it was doubt- 
less most richly deserved. 

Such is the outline of Archibald Forbes’s 
career—a true war correspondent, who 
thinks a fight the most exquisite delight in 


| the world, and considers a complicated 


technical battle the most elevated enjoy- 
ment of which the human mind is capable. 
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EAST AND WEST. 


Yes, quick—too quick—of act and speech am I, 
Not fair to see, but darkened by the sky. 

Yet, ere you blame me wholly, stop and think. 
Your childhood knew the river’s shaded brink, 
The garden wall, the coming home from school, 
Deep clover fields, and orchard alleys cool. 
And mine ?—Up where the breath of June is cold 
I saw the light, in valleys seamed with gold, 
Where even the stream is darkened in its flow, 
And men are buried by the blinding snow. 

To me the odor of the brush-fire tells 

Of where the Platte goes rolling on in swells 
Of welcome silver, sweeping leisurely 

Through green Nebraska’s lowlands to the sea. 


The music I remember was the 


gale 


In roaring pines, or far down in the vale, 

The song of Indians as the tribe went by,— 

The locust fifes, the coyote’s midnight cry. 

Not gentle were the faces that I knew, 

Yet full of kindness, bearded, strong, and true. 

The bare, brown bluffs were ’round me as I played 
At evening by the camp, or, not afraid, 

Flew through the morning on my pretty bay. 


Would you, thus trained, not be the same to-day ? 


We do not choose our lives,—or well or ill. 
You keep your books, and I my pony, still. 
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BY AN EX-CONJURER. 


THE INDIAN-BOX MYSTERY. 


One bright afternoon in the fall of 1873, 
I chanced to meet on Broadway a well- 
known manager, who accosted me with : 

“Halloo! You're the very man I want 
to see. Just run your eye over that.” 

He handed me a daily paper, in which I 
read the following paragraph : 


“Mr. P. T. Barnum, at present in London, tele- 
graphs to his agent here that he has purchased from 
Jr. Lynn for £1000 the wonderful Indian-box 
trick, which has puzzled the metropolis, and filled 
the clever Doctor’s coffers for the past few months. 
Mr. Barnum will produce the trick here on his return.” 


“What do you think of that?” he asked. 

“It is simply an advertising dodge,” I 
replied. “ Barnum is much too shrewd to 
_ pay any such price for an old trick.” 


“By which I suppose I am to under- 
stand that you know how it is done ?” 

“T flatter myself I do.” 

“Then, what do you say to producing 
it at my house ?” he asked. “This para- 
graph has appeared in every daily, and will 
go the rounds of the press throughout the 
country. It is well advertised, and I be- 
lieve that the best thing for us to do is to 
take advantage of this and ‘euchre’ P. T.” 

A few more words and the matter was 
settled, and the following day the public 
was informed, through the columns of the 
daily papers, that “the management ef 
the Theater had secured the services 
of the world-renowned , at an enor- 
mous expense, and would shortly produce, 
for the first time in America, the wonderful 
and mysterious Indian-box trick,” etc., etc. 

For the three weeks following, everything 
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was done to advertise the trick, both through 
the newspapers and by posters. No less 
than six thousand “ three-sheet bills” -were 
“put out” in New York in two days, and 
for three successive Sundays two-column 


advertisements appeared in the “ Herald,” | 


and smaller ones in the other papers. The | 
result was that, by eight o’clock of the first | 


night of the performance, the house was 
so crowded that no more tickets were sold, 
and hundreds were turned away from the 
door. 

The “Indian-box trick” was in every 
mouth, and yet I venture to say that not 
one in ten had any idea of whatit was. As 
many of my readers may be in the same 
state of woful ignorance, let me describe it. 

A large wooden box (Fig. 1), something 


like a packing-case, the lid of which is | 





























THE BOX. 


provided with hinges at the back and 
hasps and staples at the front, is brought 


| 
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FIG. 3. THE BASKET. 


(Fig. 3). When the basket is placed over the 
young man, the staples in its ring fit directly 
over those on the board; padlocks are passed 
through these staples and locked, the key is 
held by one of the committee, and, if it is 
desired, the key-holes are sealed with wax. 

It would seem impossible for the young 


| man imprisoned beneath the basket to get 


| out, but yet he does. 


A screen is placed 


| about the box to shut it out from sight of 
| the audience, and in the short space of one 


on the stage, and a committee, appointed | 


by the audience, is invited up to examine it. 
After it has undergone the severest scru- 
tiny, and been pronounced a “ fair, square 
box in every particular,” the committee pro- 
ceed to tie it up with rope in any way they 
see fit. When tied, the knots of the rope 
are covered with sealing-wax, and stamped 
with the private seal of some member of the 
committee. 

On the top of this box is placed a board 
about as wide as the lid of the box, but not 
so long, somewhat like a mason’s mortar- 
board, on two opposite sides of which are 
heavy plate-staples (Fig. 2). A young man 
stands on this board, and is covered with a 


| 
| 
| 
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THE BOARD. 


conical-shaped basket. This basket has a 
heavy iron ring running around and woven 
about its mouth, and to this ring are forged, 
at opposite sides to each other, two staples 


FIG. 2 


minute and fifteen seconds* the man not only 
gets from under the basket without remov- 
ing the padlock or breaking the seals, but 
gets into the corded box without appar- 
ently tampering in any way with the ropes. 
How does he doit? ‘That I shall now 
explain in as clear a manner as possible. 
The simple-looking packing-case, as may 
be supposed, is in reality a_ trick-box. 
Along the edges of the front, back, and 
ends are fastened stout battens. These 
battens are screwed to the boards which 
form the upper part of the box; the lower 
boards at front and back and at both ends 
are simply sliding panels. The parts of 
these panels which 
come directly be- 
hind the battens 
are fitted with iron 
plates, pierced with 
holes of the shape 
shown in Fig. 4. 
The screws on the lower parts of the batten 
are dummies—that is, they go partly through 


A 


B— | 





FIG. 4 THE SLOT. 


* I believe my former partner and assistant, Mr. 
Joseph Allerton, is the only person who has ever 
done the trick in such a short time. 
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the battens, but do not reach the panels. 
On the inner side of the battens are iron 
plates, each carrying a stud. Now, when 


the parts of the panel-plates marked A are | 


directly opposite the studs of the battens, 


the panels can easily be pressed in, and will | 
fall inside the box; but if the studs be | 


pressed through A, and the panels shoved 
along so that the shanks of the studs slide 
through the slotted parts, B, the panels will 
be securely locked. 

In order to slide chese panels when in 
place, they are pierced with small holes, 
ostensibly to admit air, in reality to allow 
of a short piece of iron rod, of about the 
diameter of an ordinary lead-pencil, to be 
inserted, and thus afford the performer a 
purchase. 

When the screen is placed about the box, 
the performer gets out of the basket, as I 
shall shortly explain, slides a panel, sepa- 
rates the ropes, which are more or less 
elastic, and, creeping inside the box, closes 
the panel. 

Of course, only one panel is needed for 
the trick, but it often happens that the 
ropes are so closely woven about one part 
of the box that it would be very difficult for 
the performer to creep through them, and 
in such cases the panel in some other part 
is used. 

The construction of the board on which 
the basket rests is much more complicated. 
The whole mechanism lies in the so-called 


plate-staples, which are made so as to be | 


released at the option of the performer. 
The staples proper are not of a piece with 
the plates, but are separate ; they are made 
with ashoulder, and in each of the ends, which 
fit tightly into holes 
drilled in and 
through the plates, 
there is an oval- 
shaped hole, as 
shown in Fig. 5. 
Inside the board 
are two double 
bolts, which pass 
through these holes 
and keep the sta- 
plesin place. When 
the performer is 
under the basket, 
he passes a thin 
steel blade between the boards and slides 
back the bolts at one end. The mere 
operation of rising lifts the basket, car- 
rying with it the staples. When outside, he 
replaces the basket, adjusts the staples in 


FIG. § THE STAPLE. 





| little else to do than talk. 
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. 
the plate and pushes it down, its rounded 
ends acting sufficiently on the bolts to force 
them back, and the light spiral springs 
through which the latter are run causing 
them to go through the holes of the staple, 
which in this way is again locked. 

It may happen that through some accident 
the performer is unable to get out of the basket, 
or, having succeeded in that, to get into the 
box. In 1874, when the trick was exhibited 
at the Adelphi Theater, Chicago, the per- 
former snapped in two one of the irons with 
which he slid the panel, and though he 
exerted himself to his utmost he was unable 
to open the box. All he could do was to 
come forward to the foot-lights and plead 
an accident. The audience was excited, 
however, from the fact that the committee- 
man, who tied up the box, was looked upon 
as an expert, and they concluded that the 
performer was, as one man forcibly expressed 
it, “stuck.” No excuse would be listened 
to, until the manager, Mr. Leonard Grover, 
came forward and promised that the trick 
would be performed later on in the evening, 
and that, in the meantime, the box should 
remain in full sight of the audience; both 
of which promises were faithfully kept. 

The delay arising from accidents of any 
sort is particularly embarrassing for the 
performer, who exhibits the trick and has 
His assistant, 
who is doing all the work, is concealed by 
the screen, but in any delay it is the poor 
unfortunate at the foot-lights who has to 
bear the brunt of it. 

In order, then, to give my assistant plenty 
of time, and to keep my audience in good 
humor, I used to introduce a story, just as 
the screens were closed. I began by alluding 
to an idea entertained by some folks that the 
effect shown was the result of spiritualism. 

“ And apropos of spiritualism,” I would 
say, “ I will, with your permission, relate the 
adventures of a servant-girl at a spiritual 
séance. Miss Honora Murphy, a young 
female engaged in the honorable and praise- 
worthy occupation of general housework 
merely to dispel ennui, not hearing in some 
time from the ‘ bye at home’ to whom she 
was engaged to be ‘ marrid,’ was advised by 
the ‘ gerrl next doore’ to consult the spir- 
its. Miss Murphy objected at first on the 
ground that she had ‘taken her “ Father 
Matchew” seventeen year afore in her 
parish church at home, an’ niver drunk 
sperrits,’ but finally concluded to follow the 
advice. ‘The result I shall give as detailed 
by her to her friend: ” 
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“ How kem I by the black eye? Well, 
dear, I'll tell yer. Afther what yer wur tellin’ 
me, I niver closed me eyes. The nixt 
marnin’ I ast Maggie Harnahan, the up- 
stairs gerrl, where was herself. ‘In her 
poodoore,’ sez Maggie, an’ up I goes to her. 

« ¢ What’s wantin’, Nora ?’ sez she. 

«“*]’ve jist heerd as how me cousin’s 
very sick,’ sez I, ‘an’ I’m that frettin’, I 
mus’ go an’ see her.’ 

“*« Fitter fur yer ter go ter yer wurruk,’ sez 
she, lookin’ mighty crass, an’ she the lazy hulks 
as niver does a turn from mornin’ till night. 

“ Well, dear, I niver takes sass from anny 
av ’em, so I ups an’ tould her, ‘ Sorra taste 
av wurk I’ll do the day, an’ av yer don’t 
like it, yer can fin’ some wan else,’ an’ I 
flounced mesel’ out av the boodoore. 

“ Well, I wint to me room ter dress me- 
sel’, an’ whin I got on me sale-shkin sack, I 
thought av me poor ould mother—may the 
hivins be her bed !—could only see ine, how 
kilt she’d be intoirely. Whin I wa¥ dressed 


I wint down-stairs an’ out the front doore, 
an’ I tell yer / slammed it well after me. 

“ Well, me dear, whin I got ter the ma- 
jum’s, a big chap wid long hair and a baird 
like a billy-goat kem inter the room. Sez he: 

“«Do yer want ter see the majum ?’ 


“¢T do,’ sez I. 

“ ¢ Two dollars,’ sez he. 

“ «For what ?’ sez I. 

“« For the sayants,’ sez he. 

“ ¢ Faix, it’s no aunts I want to see,’ sez 
I, ‘but Luke Corrigan’s own self.’ Well, 
me dear, wid that he gev a laugh ye’d 
think ’d riz the roof. 

“ «Ts he yer husban’ ?’ sez he. 

“*It’s mighty ‘quisitive ye are,’ sez I, 
‘but he’s not me husban’, av yer want ter 
know, but I want ter larn av it’s alive or 
dead he is, which the Lord forbid!’ 

“« Yer jist in the nick er time,’ sez he. 

«“¢ Faix, Ould Nick’s here all the time, 
I’m thinkin’, from what I hear,’ sez I. 

“ Well, ter make a long story short, I ped 
me two dollars, an’ wint into another room, 
an’ if ye’d guess from now till Aisther, ye’d 
never think what the majum was. 
standin’ here, ’twas nothin’ but a woman / 
I was that bet, I was a’most spacheless. 

“« Be sated, madam,’ sez she, p’intin’ to a 
chair, an’ I seed at wanst that she was a 
very shuperior sort o’ person. ‘ Be sated,’ 
sez she. ‘ Yer mus’ jine the circle.’ 

“ ¢ Faix, I'll ate a thriangle, av yer wish,’ 
sez I. 

“ «Ver mus’ be very quite,’ sez she. An’so 
I sotdown along a lot av other folks at a table. 


As I’m | 
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“¢ First, I’ll sing a him,’ sez the majum, 
‘an’ thin do all yees jine in the chorus.’ 

“* Ver mus’ axcuse me, ma’am,’ sez I. 
‘I niver could sing, but rather than spile 
the divarshun o’ the company, av any wan’ll 
whistle, I'll dance as purty a jig as ye'll see 
from here to Bal’nasloe, though it’s mesel’ 
as sez it.’ 

“Two young whipper-snappers begin ter 
laugh, but theluk I gev ’emsoon shut them up. 

“ Jist then, the big chap as had me two 
dollars kem into the room an’ turned down 
the lights; in a minit the majum, shtickin’ 
her face close to me own, whispers : 

“ «The sperrits is about—I kin feel ’em!’ 

“¢Thrue for you, ma’am,’ sez I, ‘fur I 
kin smell ’em !’ 

“« Hush, the infwence is an me,’ sez the 
majum. ‘I kin see the lion an’ the lamb 
lying down together.’ 

“ * Begorra! It’s like a wild beastess show,’ 
sez I. 

“* Will yer be quite?’ sez an ould chap 
nex’ ter me. ‘I hev a question to ax.’ 

“* Ax yer question,’ sez I, ‘an’ I'll ax 
mine. I ped me two dollars, an’ I'll not be 
put down.’ 

“ ¢ Plaze be quite,’ sez the majum, ‘ or the 
spérrits ‘Il lave.’ 

“ Jist then kem a rap on the table. 

“ «Ts that the sperrit of Luke Corrigan ?’ 
sez the majum. 

“*Tt is not,’ sez I, ‘for he could bate 
any boy in Kilballyowen, an’ if his fist hit 
that table ’twould knock it to smithereens.’ 

“*Whist!’ sez the majum; ‘it’s John’s 
Bunions.’ 

“*Ax him "bout his progress,’ sez a 
woman wid a face like a bowl of stirabout. 

“* Ah, bathershin!’ sez I. ‘Let John’s 
bunions alone, and bring Luke Corrigan to 
the fore.’ 

“* Hish!’ whispers the majum; ‘I feel a 
sperrit nare me.’ 

“« Feel av it has a wart on its nose,’ sez 
I, ‘for be that token ye’ll know it’s Luke.’ 

“«The moment is suspicious,’ sez the 
majum., 

“*T hope yer don’t want to asperge me 
character,’ sez I. 

“«Whist!’ sez 
droopin’.’ 

“*Tt's droppin’ yer mane,’ sez I, pickin’ up 
a small bottle she let fall from her pocket. 

“¢ Put that woman out,’ sez an ould chap. 

“*Who do ye call a woman?’ sez I. 
‘Lay a fing-er on me, an’ I'll scratch a 
map of the County Clare on yer ugly phiz.’ 

“* Put her out!’ ‘Put her out !° sez two or 


she; ‘the sperrits is 
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three others, an’ they med a lep for me. 
But, holy rocket! I was up in a minute. 
“Bring an yer fightin’ sperrits,’ I cried, 
‘from Julius Sazar to Tim Macoul, an’ I’ll 
bate ’em all, for the glory of Ireland!’ 
“The big chap as had me money kem 
behin’ me, an’ put his elbow in me eye; 
but, me jewel, I tassed him over as ef he’d 
bin a feather, an’ the money rowled out 
his pocket. Wid a cry of ‘ Faugh-a-ballah !’ 
I grabbed six dollars, runned cut av the 
doore, an’ I’ll niver put fut in the house 
again. An’ that’s how I kem be the eye.” 


I trust that no reader of ScRIBNER will 
attempt this box-trick in public without first 
practicing in private. This is a fault ama- 
teurs are very apt to fall into; they ima- 
gine that when they know how a trick is 
done, they can do it. 

The board which is used in connection 
with the basket suggested another piece of 
apparatus, known as 


THE SPIRITUAL BENCH, 


with which effects somewhat similar to 


those exhibited by the so-called “ mediums” | 


are produced. This bench is merely a board 
of about two feet in length and ten inches 
in width. On one side, at about two inches 
from the ends, and running across the width 
of the board, are cleats or battens, into 
which legs are screwed; the upper side, 
which serves for a seat, has “ plate-staples ” 
at each end. These staples come out, as 
do those in the basket-board, and to release 
them a thin blade is passed between the board 
and cleats, and pushes back the bolts. 

In using this bench it is placed in a “ cab- 
inet,” and, while the performer is seated on 
it with his wrists tied to the staples by 
pieces of tape,—the doors of the cabinet 
being, of course, closed,—all the usual “ man- 
ifestations,” such as ringing of bells, twang- 
ing of guitars, take place, much to the 
amazement of the “ circle.” 

An improvement on this bench is one in 
which the mechanism lies in two ring-bolts 
which take the place of the staples. At 
each end of the bench is an iron plate 
pierced with a square hole, and through 
these holes are passed ring-bolts, which are 
screwed in place by nuts fitting a thread at 
the end of each bolt. As these bolts can 
be taken out and passed around for exami- 
nation, nothing can seem fairer ; but each is, 
in reality, made of two pieces, the upper 
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part fitting into a socket of the lower part, 
The fittings are so perfect and nice, and the 
bolts so well and smoothly turned, that it is 
impossible to separate the parts by the 
fingers merely ; but when held by the plates, 
and when the hands run through the rings 
which they carry, a powerful leverage can be 
brought to bear upon them, and thus they 
are easily forced apart. Although this trick 
originated in this country, the late Robert 
Heller, while on a visit to England, pur- 
chased a bench in London, and brought it 
out here, under the impression that it was 
something entirely new and unknown to us, 
As an illustration of the fallacy of the idea 
that to know how a trick is done is equiva- 
lent to the ability to do it, I will explain 
another excellent trick, and relate an inci- 
dent that occurred in connection with it. 


-_ INEXHAUSTIBLE BOTTLE. 


THE inexhaustible bottle, which produces 
different liquors, and apparently in endless 
quantity, was first made popular in this 
country by Professor Anderson, and since 
his day has been exhibited by very many 
“ magicians.” Of late years, it has been 
sold in the toy-shops, and the public have 
learned that its effect is due in part to a 
well-known principle in physics, and in 
part to the wine glasses used, which are 
made so as to contain, at most, not more 
than a thimbleful. The trick having become 
common and generally understood, conjur- 
ers began to look about for a means whereby 
something similar in effect might be pro- 
duced, but by altogether dissimilar means. 
The result is a bottle-trick in which lager- 
beer is furnished in sufficient quantity to 
satisfy the thirst of a large audience. It isa 
very effective trick, and to it one well-known 
performer almost entirely owes his success. 
It is only suitable for public exhibition, how- 
ever, as the beer is pumped up from beneath 
the stage, and passes through rubber tubing, 
concealed in the dress of the performer, to 
the bottle held in the hand. The connection 
with the stage is made by means of a hollow 
boot-heel, and during the progress of the 
trick, the performer is unable to move. 

Senor Patrizio, one of the cleverest con- 
jurers that ever visited our shores, but 
whose imperfect knowledge of our language 
was a bar to his success, made quite a hit 
in this trick, and spurred the ambition of 
the amateurs. One of these gentlemen, a 
fellow-countryman of Patrizio, and a recog- 
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nized “ society-man,” by dint of much per- 
suasion and many dollars induced the 
senor to give him the secret of the trick. 

This once secured, he was anxious to 
show his accomplishments to his friends. 
He ordered the necessary apparatus, hired 
the Union League Theater, and issued in- 
vitations for a “ swell” entertainment. He 
did not consider it worth while to rehearse. 
Not he! Such unnecessary labor might be 
well enough for “ professionals,” but not for 
one of his transcendent genius. On the 
night of the entertainment, his assistant was 
taken ill, and the colonel—for he was a mili- 
tary man as well as a conjurer—was forced to 
call in the aid of Mr. D , who had for 
many years assisted Robert Heller. This 
latt¢dr gentleman, called on so suddenly, 
could not be expected to understand the 
colonel’s little peculiarities; but, neverthe- 
less, managed to carry him tolerably well 
through the performance, until the “ inex- 
haustible bottle,” the event of the evening, 
was reached. 

“ Now, zen, ladees and gentlemens, since 
you ‘ave been so kind-er as to honor me 
wiz your praisance to-er-night, I shall ask-er 
zat you-er vill join-er me in a glass-er of 
champagne.” 

By this time he was greatly excited. He 
was about to convince the “ best people” 
of New York, & dessus du panier, that he 
was the peer of any conjurer who ever trod 
the boards. He took his position near a 
table ; his heel was screwed to the stage by 
the man below, who was in charge of the 
pump, and the assistant entered with a tray 
of goblets. 

“ Now-er, zen,” cried the colonel, “for 
ze-er champagne.” 

He gave the signal, and the man at the 
pump began to send up the liquor. The 
colonel held the mouth of the bottle over 
a goblet, but, strange to say, nothing came 
forth. He stamped on the stage with the 
foot that was free, and faster and faster the 
man plied the pump. Still no liquor. The 
colonel grew more and more excited. 

“See what is ze mattair,” he said in an 
“aside” to his assistant, who placed the 
goblets on the table and hurried off the 
stage. Everything appeared to be all right, 
and Mr. D had just returned to his posi- 
tion on the stage when there came a hissing 
noise, as of escaping steam, and the next 
moment the gallant colonel was drenched 
from head to foot with champagne. It 
poured from his sleeves, trickled down his 
back, and streamed forth from his trowsers- 
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leg. In vain he attempted to stem the 
torrent; he was fixed immovably to the 
stage, screwed into position, and the more 
he exerted himself to get free, the more 
furiously the pump was worked. The 
colonel had kept his word, for here was 
champagne in abundance, and amid the 
screams and applause of the delighted audi- 
ence, and the “ curses loud and deep” of 
the disgusted performer, the curtain fell. 

It seems that, in the excitement of the 
moment, the colonel forgot to turn on the 
tap which regulated the flow of the wine 
into the bottle, and when the rubber-tub- 
ing could hold no more, it burst. 

The moral of which is: never attempt a 
trick until you have rehearsed it. 

An audience is always pleased when they 
are offered some refreshment, whether in 
the shape of dendons from a hat, wine 
from an “ inexhaustible bottle,” or coffee 
produced from white beans. Knowing this, 
the elder Herrmann, during his first engage- 
ment in this country—about 1860, I think, 
—introduced a very taking trick, which he 
christened 


MARABOUT MOCHA. 


His programme at the time was what is 
popularly known as an “ Eastern” one, and 
was supposed to consist exclusively of the 
tricks exhibited by the much-bepuffed Indian 
jugglers: hence the name. 

In introducing the trick, the performer 
shows two boxes, one containing bits of 
black muslin of about an inch square, and 
the other pieces of white paper. Then he 
hands out for examination two large colored 
glass or china jars. “I have here two large 
jars,” he says, “ of Bohemian glass, made in 
Williamsburgh. They are the only remain- 
ing two of a dozen which I once owned. 
Don’t drop them, for you might break them, 
and to break a dozen doesn’t do.” 

The examination completed, he proceeds 
to fill one jar with the bits of rags, and the 
other with the pieces of paper. Then, he 
rolls two newspapers into cylindrical shapes, 
remarking, as he pins them to preserve their 
form, “With a pin—so. Though it is 
needle-less to remark that we never sew 
with a pin.” With these paper cylinders he 
covers the jars,and on removing the covers, 
a moment later, he pours from one jar boil- 
ing coffee, with the remark, “ No grounds 
for complaint here,” and from the other 
hot milk—* The milk of human kindness 
as extracted from the daily press.” The 
coffee is then served up to the audience, and 
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the trick never fails to bring that “ music to | 


the player’s ears ”—applause. 

As with almost every other trick, there | 
are several ways of doing it. One is to | 
pump the coffee and milk up from beneath 
the stage while the jars are resting on the | 
table. By far the best way, and certainly 
the most simple, is the following, which I 
have used for years without ever having it | 
fail me. Have two cylindrical tin cans, made 
of such size that they will go easily inside | 
the jars, but will not quite reach the bot- 
tom. In one end there is a large hole cut, 
which is fitted with a cork; the other end 
overlaps a trifle, so that when the can is 
inside the jar, the overlapping end will 
rest on the edge of the jar, and support 
the cylinder. On the outside of one of 
these cans bits of the muslin are pasted, 
and on the other pieces of the paper. When 
about to exhibit the trick, the cans are 
filled, one with coffee, the other with milk, 
and placed inside the boxes containing the 
muslin and paper. In showing the con- 
tents of the boxes, the performer passes 
rapidly through the audience, scattering 
muslin and paper among them, but without 
allowing them to examine for themselves. 
When he takes the jars to fill them, he actu- | 
ally does do so at first, but pours their 
contents back again, as if to convince the 
audience that they are really full. The | 
second time, however, he pulls the corks 
out of the cans, claps the jars over them, | 
and then quickly reversing them, and heap- | 
ing a quantity of the muslin or paper, as | 
it may be, on the overlapping ends, shows 
them to the audience who imagine they | 
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see them filled, the one with muslin, the 
other with paper. The newspaper covers 
which are placed over the jars are merely 
to hide the cans as they are withdrawn; 
but they must be neatly handled, or the 
whole trick may be spoiled. The performer 
should stand with his right side to a table, 
on which is placed one of the boxes, say of 
muslin; as he removes the cover with his 
right hand, that hand must be brought, quite 
naturally, over the box, into which the can 
must be allowed to drop. At the same 
moment the left hand, holding the jar, must 
be extended toward the audience, who are 
naturally attracted to it, and the newspaper 
cover must be crumpled up and thrown on 
the stage. ; 

As a pretty wind-up for this trick, let 
me suggest the following: Have a large 
cup, in the shape of a coffee cup, made of 
tin and painted white, so as to resemble 
china. In the center of this cup must be a 
partition. To one side of this partition, in 
the bottom, cut a large hole, and let the 
other side be filled with tiny bits of paper. 
The cup is set in a very deep saucer, and 
after the performer has helped the audience, 
he pours out a cup for himself, using this trick- 
cup. Of course, the coffee runs out into 


| the saucer, but as it stands well up the 


stage, the audience do not see this. When 
the cup is apparently full, the performer 


| walks down to the f 9t-lights, indulges in a 


little pantomime to convey the idea that 
he is about to drink the health of his audi- 
ence, and then suddenly throws the contents 
of the cup toward them, which, to their aston- 
ishment, is not coffee, but a shower of paper. 
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O Poet, thou wast like a flower 
That opened in the sun and shower 


Beside the way; 


Though trodden on by careless feet, 
Still ever through the dust and heat 
Turned upward to the skies to greet 


The perfect day. 


O Poet, thou wast like a lark 
That slumbers in the dew and dark 
Through all the night; 
The dreaming world below him lies; 
He meets the morn, he mounts the skies, 
And sings himself to Paradise, 
The heaven of light. 
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The Civil Service Reform Association. 


A LETTER from a correspondent in Grinnell, Iowa, 
says: “I have been much interested in your June 
artile—* The Political Machine ’—and indorse it 
heartily. But I want to ask how this machine can 
ever be overthrown without abolishing the primaries 
and conventions? I have long been of the opinion 
that this is the first step to be taken” Now, it 
seems to us that this is by no means the first step to 
be taken in this matter. There is an educational 
step, relating to the people generally, that has the 
precedence. We are not at all troubled about the 
methods of overthrowing the machine, provided the 
people learn what a curse it is to the civil service and 
the country, and determine that it shall be over- 
thrown. When the people become ready for the 
revolution and the reform, the best methods will pre- 
sent themselves, and will grow naturally out of the 
new purposes and conditions. The great masses of 
the people—many of them people of intelligence— 
have, since Jackson’s time, accepted as a fair, if not 
a sound, maxim in politics—* To the victors belong 
the spoils.” We have come to recognize office as the 
reward of party service. We expect, with every 


change of administration, a change of servants in all 
the offices, the incomers in all instances receiving 
office as payment for party work, or as a favor pro- 


cured by the personal power of party leaders. 

It is not yet understood by the people that the 
doctrine to which we have alluded is at the root, or 
is the root, of the greatest evils which beset our 
political condition. We lament the retirement of 
good men from politics; but the reason for this 
retirement is that bad men, for their own selfish pur- 
poses, have all the political machinery in their hands. 
Holding out the reward of office for party service 
brings to party service men who do not work from 
principle—men, of course, who seek their ends 
without scruple as to means. It puts all politics 
into the hands of intriguing men, managing men, 
selfish men. 

Men are selected for office out of deference to party 
interests, and party interests are only the interests of 
office. Under the present party rule, it can never 
be true that office will seek a man on account of 
his superlative fitness for it. It is sometimes true 
that office seeks a man because he can be of use toa 
party, and by his good character assist it indirectly to 
secure its selfish or corrupt ends ; but the rule now 
is, that men nominate themselves, and that only 
office-seekers get office. The effect of all this barter 
of office for party labor is, of course, to corrupt all 
legislation and all administration at their fountain- 
heads. A still more obvious effect is the placing in 
office of a horde of ignorant and inefficient men, en- 
tirely incompetent to transact the public business. 
Our ministers and consuls and commercial agents 
abroad disgrace us by their ignorance and their 
social gaucheries; and those who transact the public 
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business at home are nothing but blunderers, except 
by a happy accident. 

Now, the fact that this is so little appreciated by 
the majority of the people, that neither of the two 
great political parties considers it worth while to re- 
deem its pledges for reform,—for neither of them is 
in earnest,—shows that no thorough revolution and 
reform will ever be reached until after a long agita- 
ting and educational process. For, mark what is 
against it. Popular ignorance and indifference would 
seem to be very difficult to dissipate under any cir- 
cumstances; but the men to whom we are obliged 
to look for the carrying out of a reform are bound by 
all their traditions and interests to oppose and sup- 
press a reform. What reform in the civil service 
can we expect of men who were themselves elected 
to office by party machinery, and are bound to all 
those who assisted them to power by the ordinary 
party considerations? There is no hope whatever in 
the ordinary style of politician. There is no faith to 
be placed in his professions of friendliness toward 
reform. He lies about it and his party lies about it. 
The present administration has done something 
toward reform, and the best results follow all efforts 
in that direction; but neither of the two parties is in 
thorough earnest, and they never will be so long as 
they have the power to keep the rank and file in 
training. When both parties—in their masses— 
become educated in the reform doctrines, and are not 
only in earnest for their adoption, but insist on them 
as an issue, we shall get reform, and not before. 

For this end we welcome the re-organization of the 
“ Civil Service Reform Association” of this city. 
We read from its constitution that “ its objects shall 
be to remove the evils of patronage, favoritism, 
and partisan coercion from the Civil Service, to 
cause appointments, promotions, and removals to be 
made with due reference to merit and economy; 
and, generally, to promote the efficiency and elevate 
the character of that service.”” The constitution fur- 
ther says: “The association will hold meetings, 
raise funds, procure addresses, cause the publication 
of papers, and generally contribute to the develop- 
ment of a sound public opinion concerning the civil 
service.” The president of this association is Rev. 
Dr. Bellows,—during the civil war, the president of 
the Sanitary Commission,— and the secretary is Mr. 
Richard L. Dugdale. Dorman B. Eaton is at the head 
of the Executive Committee, and Mr. Curtis, of “ Har- 
per,” and Mr. Godkin, of “ The Nation,” are on the 
publication committee. Dr. Bellows informs us, in a 
private note, that the association “has revived and 
gone to work again with a paid secretary, devoted to 
its interests, simply because evidence has begun to 
come in that a certain widely scattered number of 
American citizens feel that the question of reform 
in the civil service must not slumber, and that 
now is the time to wake and be stirring.” 
It is hoped, of course, that the example of 
New York will be followed in all the cities and 
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towns of the country. Our Grinnell correspondent 
cannot do better than to form an association, and 
place himself in communication with Mr. Dugdale, 
and so assist himself and his friends in answering 
the question which he has propounded to the editor 
of this magazine. Dr. Bellows, in his note, says 
further: “The gifts of public office are now re- 
garded as the chief stimulus of party life, and bring 
a vulgar and irresponsible class of office-holders into 
an undeserved and injurious prominence and im- 
portance. * * *“ We propose to show how this 
system, which may be called the ‘spoils of office’ 
system, in its natural fruits has been met persist- 
ently, patiently, successfully, in most of the great 
European governments, and displaced by a system 
of competitive examinations, in which the fittest 
claimants have been allowed, without regard to 
party affiliations, to succeed to vacancies—how the 
civil service has been rendered analogous in its 
methods of promotion to the army and navy service, 
where sincerity, fidelity, fitness, permanency, and 
pensions, after an adequate number of years of faith- 
ful service, prevail.” 

This is a noble and practicable scheme of work, 
in which we trust the New York association will 
have co-operation in every part of the country, 
until the people shall so imbibe its spirit, and be so 
moved by its purpose, that reform shall come as the 
natural fruit of an enlightened public opinion and a 
regenerated public conscience. 


Men and Women. 


AMONG all the burdens that woman is called upon 
to bear, there is none that can be made so galling to 
her as the burden of dependence. Man is usually, 
in the life of the family, the bread-winner. However 
much he may be helped by woman in the economies 
of home life, he is usually the one who earns and 
carries the money on which the family subsists. 
Whatever money the woman wants comes to her 
from his hands, as a rule. Now, this money can be 
given into her hands in such a way that she can not 
only preserve her self-respect, but rejoice in her 
dependence ; or it can be given to her in such a way 
that she will feel like a dog when she asks for it and 
when she receives it—in such a way that she will 
curse her dependence, and mourn over all the shame 
and humiliation it brings to her. We are sorry to 
believe that there are multitudes of wives and daugh- 
ters and sisters, who wear fine clothing and who fare 
sumptuously every day, who would prefer to earn the 
money they spend to receiving it from the ungracious 
and inconsiderate hands upon which they depend. 

If we had entitled this article “ A Study of Hus- 
bands,” it would have led us more directly, perhaps, 
to our main purpose; but the truth is that what we 
have to say has to do with dependent women in all 
the relations of life. It is natural for woman, as it 
is for man, to desire to spend money in her own way 
—to be free to choose, and free to economize, and 
free to spend whatever may be spent upon herself or 
her wardrobe. Itis a delightful privilege to be free, 
and to have one’s will with whatever expenditures 
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may be made for one’s own conveniences or necessi- 
ties. A man who will interfere with this freedom, 
and who will deny this privilege to those who depend 
upon him, is either thoughtless or brutal. We know 
—and women all know—men who are very gen. 
erous toward their dependents, but who insist on 
reserving to themselves the pleasure of purchasing 
whatever the women of their households may want, 
and then handing it over to them in the form of pres. 
ents. The women are loaded with nice dresses and 
jewelry, and these are bestowed in the same way 
in which a Turk lavishes his favors upon the 
slaves of his harem. Now, it is undoubtedly 
very gratifying to these men to exercise their tasie 
upon the necessities and fineries of their dependent 
women, and to feast themselves upon the surprises 
and the thanks of those receiving their favors; but 
it is a superlatively selfish performance. If these 
women could only have had in their hands the money 
which these gifts cost, they would have spent it better 
and they would have gratified their own tastes. A 
man may be generous enough to give to a woman the 
dresses and ornaments she wears, who is very far 
from being generous enough to give her money, that 
she may freely purchase what she wants, and have the 
great delight of choosing. 

This is one side—not a very repulsive one—of 
man’s selfishness in his dealings with women ; but 
there is another side that is disgusting to contem- 
plate. There are great multitudes of faithful wives, 
obedient daughters, and “ left over ”’ sisters, to whom 
there is never given a willing penny. The brute who 
occupies the head of the family never gives a dollar 
to the women dependent upon him without making 
them feel the yoke of their dependence, and tempting 
them to curse their lot, with all its terrible humilia- 
tions. Heaven pity the poor women who may be 
dependent upon him—women who never ask him for 
money when they can avoid it, and never get it until 
they have been made to feel as meanly humble as if 
they had robbed a hen-roost ! 

There is but one manly way in treating this rela- 
tion of dependent women. If a man recognizes a 
woman as a dependent,—and he must do so, so far, 
at least, as his wife and daughters are concerned,— 
he acknowledges certain duties which he owes to 
them. His duty is to support them, and, so far as 
he can do it, to make them happy. He certainly 
cannot make them happy if, in all his treatment of 
them, he reminds them of their dependence upon 
him. We know of no better form into which he can 
put the recognition of his duty than that of an allow- 
ance, freely and promptly paid whenever it may be 
called for. If a man acknowledges to himself that 
he owes the duty of support to the women variously 
related to him in his household, let him generously 
determine how much money he has to spend upon 
each, and tell her just how much she is at liberty to 
call upon him for, fer annum. Then it stands in the 
relation of a debt to the woman, which she is at lib- 
erty to call for and to spend according to her own 
judgment. We have watched the working of this 
plan, and it works well. We have watched the 
working of other plans, and they do not work well. 
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We have watched, for instance, the working of the 
plan of the generous husband and father, who says : 
“Come to me for what you want, whenever you want 
it. I don’t wish to limit you. Some years you will 
want more, and some less.”” This seems very gen- 
erous; but, in truth, these women prefer to know 
about what the man thinks they ought to spend, or 
about what he regards as the amount he can afford 
to have them spend. Having gained this knowledge 
by a voluntarily proffered allowance, they immedi- 
ately adapt their expenditures to their means, and are 
perfectly content. It is a comfort to a dependent 
woman to look upon a definite sum as her own—as 
one that has been set aside for her exclusive use and 
behoof. 

A great multitude of the discomforts that attach 
toa dependent woman’s lot arise from the obtuse- 
ness and thoughtlessness of the men upon whom 
they depend. There are some men so coarsely 
made that they cannot appreciate a woman’s 
sensitiveness in asking for money. They honestly 
intend to do their duty—even to deal generously— 
by the women dependent upon them, but they can- 


not understand why a woman should object to come | 


to them for what they choose to give her. If they 


will ask their wives to tell them frankly how they | 


can improve their position, these wives will answer 
that they can do it by putting into their hands, or 
placing within their call, all the money per annum 
which they think they can afford to allow them, and 
not to compel them to appeal to their husbands as 
suppliants for money whenever they may need a 
dollar or the quarter of one. 

The absolutely brutal husband and father will 
hardly read this article, but we recall instances of 
cruelty and insult toward dependent women that 
would make any true man indignant in every fiber. 
A true woman may legitimately rejoice in her de- 


pendence upon a true man, because he will never | 
| devise and adopt such measures as would effectually 


make her feel it in any way; but a brute of a hus- 


band can make a true woman feel her humiliation as | 


adependent a hundred times a day, until her depend- 
ence is mourned over as an unmitigated curse. 


A Hopeful Lesson. 


Our Northern people have a great deal of impa- 
tience with the manner in which the Southerner 
treats the negro, and all those who teach or specially 
befriend him. They cannot appreciate, or admit, 
the fact that the Southerner can be conscientious in 
this treatment, and that he may honestly and ear- 
nestly believe that he is doing God and his country 
good service in keeping the negro from his vote, and 
even bull-dozing or shooting him to secure that end. 
We know that Southern men who stand well in the 
church have said, with all heartiness and without any 
apparent question of conscience, that it is better that 
a negro should be killed than that he should be per- 
mitted to vote. That multitudes of them have been 
killed in order to keep them, and scare others, from 
the polls, seems to be a notorious fact, that is testi- 
fied to by innumerable living witnesses. To attribute 
this awful outrage exclusively to inhumanity, bru- 
tality, and blood-thirstiness is to fail utterly to 
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appreciate the situation. The Southerner is tre- 
mendously in earnest in his hatred of the North and 
its ideas, and in his belief that to proscribe the negro 
is to save Southern society from the greatest peril 
that can befall it. Love of home, of children, of 
posterity even, is one of the most powerful motives 
in the perpetration of wrongs upon the black race 
which fill the Northern mind with horror and indig- 
nation. 

We have a lesson at hand which may perhaps give 
our Northern people a charitable view of the South- 
ern sentiment, and inspire them with hope of a great 
and radical change. We draw this from a work 
recently issued by the author, Miss Ellen D. Larned, 
which seems to be a careful, candid, and competent 
history of Windham County, Connecticut. It appears 
that, in 1831, Miss Prudence Crandall, a spirited, 
well-known, and popular resident of the county, 
started a school for girls at Canterbury Green. The 
school was popular, and was attended not only by 
girls from the best families in the immediate region, 
but by others from other counties and other States. 
Among these pupils, she received a colored girl. 
She was at once told by the parents of the white 
children that the colored girl must be dismissed, or 
that their girls would be withdrawn from her estab- 
lishment. Miss Crandall must have been a delight- 
fully plucky woman, for she defied her patrons, sent 
all their children back to them, and advertised her 
school as a boarding-school for “ young ladies and 
Of course the people felt 
themselves to be insulted, and they organized resist- 
They appointed a committee of gentlemen to 


strate with her. But that sturdy person justified 
her course and stood by her scheme, as well she 
It was her business, and it none of 
The excitement in the town was without 
A town-meeting was hastily summoned “to 


was 
bounds. 


avert the nuisance, or speedily abate it, if it should be 
brought into the village.” 

In 1833, Miss Crandall opened her school, against 
the protest of an indignant populace, who, after the 
usual habit of a Yankee town, called and held another 
town-meeting, at which it was resolved: 


“That the establishment or rendezvous, falsely 
denominated a school, was designed by its projectors 
as the theater * * * to promulgate their dis- 
gusting doctrines of amalgamation and their perni- 
cious sentiments of subverting the Union. These 
pupils were to have been congregated here from all 
quarters, under the false pretense of educating them, 
but really to scatter fire-brands, arrows, and death 
among brethren of our own blood.” 


Let us remember that all this ridiculous disturb- 
ance was made about a dozen little darkey girls, 
incapable of any seditious design, and impotent to 
do any sort of mischief. Against one of these little 
girls the people leveled an old vagrant law, requiring 
her to return to her home in Providence, or give 
security for her maintenance, on penalty of being 
“ whipped on the naked body.” At this time, as the 
author says,— 
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“Canterbury did its best to make scholars and 
teachers uncomfortable. Non-intercourse and em- 
bargo acts were put in successful operation. Dealers 
in all sorts of wares and produce agreed to sell 
nothing to Miss Crandall, the stage-driver declined 
to carry her pupils, and neighbors refused a pail of 
fresh water, even though they knew that their own 
sons had filled her well with stable refuse. Boys 
and rowdies were allowed unchecked—if not openly 
encouraged—to exercise their utmost ingenuity in 
mischievous annoyance, throwing real stones and 
rotten eggs at the windows, and following the 
school with hoots and horns if it ventured to appear 
in the street.” 


Miss Crandall’s Quaker father was threatened with 
mob violence, and was so terrified that he begged 
his daughter to yield to the demands of popular sen- 
timent, but she was braver than he, and stood by 
herself and her school. Then Canterbury appealed 
to the Legislature, and did not appeal in vain. A 
statute, designed to meet the case, was enacted, which 
the inhabitants received with pealing bells and boom- 
ing cannon, and “every demonstration of popular 
delight and triumph.” This law was brought to 
bear upon Miss Crandall’s father and mother, in the 
following choice note from two of their fellow- 
citizens : 


“ Mr. Crandall, if you go to your daughter’s, you 
are to be fined $100 for the first offense, $200 for the 
second, and double it every time. 
if you go there, you will be fined, and your daughter 
Almira will be fined, and Mr. May and those gentle- 
men from Providence (Messrs. George and Henry 
Benson), if they come here, will be fined at the same 
rate. And your daughter, the one that has estab- 
lished the school for colored females, will be taken 
up the same way as for stealing a horse, or for bur- 
glary. Her propérty will not be taken, but she will 
be put in jail, not having the liberty of the yard. 
There is no mercy to be shown about it.” 


Soon afterward, Miss Crandall was arrested and 
taken to jail. Her trial resulted in her release, but 
her establishment was persecuted by every ingenuity 
of cruel insult. Sheand her school were shut out 
from attendance at the Congregational church, and 
religious services held in her own house were 
interrupted by volleys of rotten eggs and other mis- 


siles. The house was then set on fire. The fire 


| from it, and grown away from it so far that a sch 


Mrs. Crandall, | 
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was extinguished, and in 1834, on the oth of Sep 
tember, just as the family was going to bed, a body 
of men surrounded the house silently, and the: 
with iron bars, simultaneously beat in the windows 
This, of course, was too much for the poor women 
and girls. Miss Crandall herself quailed befo: 
this manifestation of ruffianly hatred, and the brave 
woman broke up her school and sent her pupils 
home. Then the people held another town-meeting, 
and passed resolutions justifying themselves and 
praising the Legislature for passing the law for whic! 
they had asked. 

All this abominable outrage was perpetrated in 


| the sober State of Connecticut, within the easy mem 


ory of the writer of this article. It reads lik 
a romance from the dark ages, yet these people 
Canterbury were good people, who were so much 
in earnest in suppressing what they believed to | 
great wrong, that they were willing to be cruel 
toward one of the best and bravest women in thei; 
State, and to resort to mob violence, to rid themselves 
of an institution whose only office was to elevate th 
poor black children who had little chance of ele, 
tion elsewhere. Now this outrage seems just as 
possible to the people of Canterbury to-day as it does 
The new generation has grown clean awa 
} 


to us. 
of little colored girls would, we doubt not, be wel 
comed there now as a praiseworthy and very inter 
esting institution. The Connecticut girls who go 
South to teach in colored schools should remember 
or recall the time when they would not have been 
tolerated in their work in their own State, and be 
patient with the social proscription that meets them 
to-day. The world moves ; the old generation passes 
away ; the new generation strikes in ahead, and the 
time can hardly be far distant when the negro will 
find himself at home in the South. When the white 
man learns that a “ solid South,” made solid by shut- 
ting the negro from his vote, makes always a solid 
North, and that the solid North always means de 
feat, it will cease to be solid, and then the negr 
vote will be wanted by two parties, and his wrong 
will be righted. In view of the foregoing sketch of 
Northern history, we can at least be charitabl 
toward the South, and abundantly hopeful concer 
ing the future. 
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“A Year of the Exodus in Kansas."" A Rejoinder. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, October Ist, 1880. 
To THE EDITOR OF SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 

DEAR Sirk: Certain criticisms from the South 
upon my paper in the June number of your maga- 
zine seem to call for a few words of rejoinder. 

Let me repeat, therefore, what was plainly stated 
in said paper, but conveniently overlooked in the 
replies thereto, namely: that my remarks touching 
the causes of the Exodus were incidental merely, 


and designed to reflect, with due allowance, th 


common assertions made by the freedmen. Those 
assertions related to the general condition of affairs 
at the South as regards the rights and welfare ol 
the colored race,—the practical operations of the 
laws, the prevalent modes of business, the facilities 
for education, etc..—and the showing thus made, 
while not claimed to be conclusive or past refutation, 
was yet sufficient, it appeared to me, to leave an 
uncomfortable impression of something radically 
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wrong at the heart of things down there. Do the 
critics correct or remove that impression ? 

Mr. Aubrey denies that there are any laws in 
the Southern States authorizing the public sale of 
a man’s labor. But, if human testimony is worth 
anything, such sales are, or have been recently, 
made, under claim or pretense of legal sanction. 
have talked with several colored refugees in Kansas 
who claim to have been thus treated, and with former 
neighbors of theirs who declare that they were per- 
sonally cognizant of the facts. Perhaps Mr. Aubrey 
is correct—I trust he is—in saying that the law did 
not warrant such proceedings. The more’s the 
pity, then, and the blame, that they were permitted. 

' Mr. Bristow, referring to an alleged want of 
legal vigor and efficiency in Mississippi, offers to 
furnish, at my expense, certified records of twenty 
cases in his (Monroe) county “in which white men 
have been convicted and punished for offenses 
against cdlored men, and as many cases in which 
white men have been made, by legal proceedings, to 
pay debts due to colored men,” during the past five 
years. And, “in the only case of the killing of a 
colored man by a white man” which occurs to him 
during that period, Mr. Bristow adds, “ the accused 
was convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary for 
life.” The report is a gratifying one, and I am so 
anxious to credit it that I do not care to risk even a 
remote possibility of its disproval by calling for the 
records. But the glaring truth remains, that the | 
colored people have left, and are leaving, Mississippi 
by thousands; fully one-third of all those who have 
come to Kansas are from that State—some of them, 
strangely enough, from Monroe county. Why is this? 
Mr. Bristow would have us believe it is because they 
are shiftless and useless—*“a class that is a curse to 
any country,” as he choicely puts it. But they have 
not proved to be such persons in Kansas; and we must 
be permitted to harbor a suspicion that Mr. Bristow 
is mistaken aboutthem. Itis possible, too, I fear, that 
for every record of justice done to colored men in 
Mississippi, a score of cases might be cited in which 
the result was strikingly different. 

Mr. Bristow points his statement with the moral 
that Monroe county gives 2 Democratic majority of ' 


one thousand. He is too modest. He should have 
said, appealing to the official returns, that while the 
Republicans carried the county by a majority of 
1194 in 1872, the Democrats gained it in 1877 éy a 
unanimous vote. And he could have gone on to 
say that in 1878 only 1168 Repcbiican votes were 
cast in all Mississippi, though in 1872 the Republi- 
can vote of the State reached 82,175. In other 
words, 81,000 Republican votes disappeared from 
Mississippi politics between 1872 and 1878. What 
became of them? It will hardly be contended that 
all these voters were miraculously converted to the 
Democratic faith. There was no Exodus to Kansas 
in those years, and so they did not leave the State. 
They were not massacred, for only one case of kill- 
ing “occurs” to Mr. Bristow. How, then, were 
they disposed of? Can Mr. Bristow furnish any 
“certified records” to cover and explain such an 
astonishing change ? 

The truth is, the Exodus cannot be accounted for 
by special pleading. It is idle to say that twenty or 
thirty thousand colored people have fled from the 
South, to brave the rigors and privations of a new 
life in an alien country, without some vital cause. 
If that number of persons had deserted Kansas 
and the West during the last eighteen months, it 
would be legitimate to inquire what it was that 
moved them to do so; and our people would be able, 
I am sure, to give a reasonable and convincing 
answer. But the South simply replies with a sneer 
and a kick for the departing freedmen, and says she 


| is glad to be rid of them. I submit, with the best 


of feeling, that this does not meet the issue. And 
if I may be pardoned the personal allusion, I will 
state, for Mr. Bristow’s benefit, that I am not seri- 


| ously agonized over the colored race, and am not 


among the advocates or promoters of the Exodus. 
My interest in the matter is merely that of the aver- 
age citizen unprejudiced by party or sectional views, 
and desirous to arrive at facts which concern not the 
South alone, but all portions of our common country, 
inasmuch as they go to the very root of our scheme 
of society and government. 
Very respectfully, 
HENRY KING. 
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Social Aspects of the Drama in London. 


THERE was opened last season in New Bond street, 
London, a“ Dramatic Art-Gallery,” an exhibition made 
up of the portraits of celebrated actors or actresses, 
and of pictures and sculptures executed by them. 
These last, play-works though they be, revealed, in 
some ‘instances, marked aptness and ability for art, 
and won new consideration for a class of artists popu- 
larly supposed to pass in pleasure or sleep the hours 
not spent on the boards. In the current literature of 
London, actors are also “ comin’ to the fore,” and mak- 
ing themselves known and felt, especially as dramatic 


essayists and critics. In society, a more widespread 
and intelligent interest is daily being manifested in 
them, their lives and fortunes, their pursuits and 
proclivities, and a disposition is shown to assimilate 
the dramatic profession as a valuable social element. 
By these means “ players,”’ having been accorded the 
dignity of workers, are becoming less and less “a 
peculiar people ”"—better known to the world, and 
knowing it better. The English seem to have 
caught the contagion of French liberality as regards 
the stage, and even to have gone further, assigning 
to it in the near future a powerful influence on 
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morals and manners,—an ethical as well as zsthetical 
mission,—whereas an eminent French writer de- 
clares that the theater in France, “though having 
an incontestable influence on ideas, has none on 
morals”; that, though “formidable as an engine of 
revolution,” it 1s xot to be considered as “an instru- 
ment of reform.” 

That it may here fulfill this higher moral mission, 
certain liberal, philanthropic, and enlightened minds 
are addressing themselves, with great earnestness and 
more or less ability and tact, to the “elevation of 
the drama”; zealously championing the too long 
ignored claims of its chief representatives to social 
and natural consideration and honor. To this end, 
several associations have been formed, and publica- 
tions established. 

The famous “ Church and Stage Guild ’’—so much 
ridiculed by the small wits of the capital, as an 
attempt on the part of the clergy to tread a measure, 
a stately minuet, with the drama—meets once a 
month for discussion, the reading of essays, and an 
interchange of social amenities. Though principally 
under the charge of the Rev. Stuart Headlam, that 
martyr for the stage who, some two years sit.ce, suffered 
ecclesiastical decapitation under the Bishop of London, 
the Guild was primarily a woman’s work—at least 
suggested and set going by a noble lady having a pecu- 
liar and ardent interest in the drama. It seemed at 
first to promise much, but I am told that, owing to 
some injudicious management, and the too free ad- 
mission of a class of artists, or rather performers, 
who certainly stand most in need of social rehabilita- 
tion, but for whom it is most hopeless, the meetings 
have fallen off, and many valuable members have 
resigned. Some time ago, I attended a religious 
service, held for the Guild, by Canon Shuttleworth, 
in the Crypt Chapel of St. Paul’s, and I can truly say 
I have never seen anywhere a more intelligent or 
attentive congregation. They seemed—ballet-girls 
and all—very much like Christians. 

The Guild has never met with much active en- 
couragement or sympathy from leading actors. I 
am told that they are jealous of the clerical element ; 
have seemed to fear that the “parsons” would 
seek to evangelize them willy-nilly—beginning, 
perhaps, by thrusting the Thirty-nine Articles down 
their throats. 

Another undertaking is “The Dramatic Reform 
Association.”” It has an imposing list of sponsors 
and officers—princes, noblemen, artists, professors, 
bishops, rectors, and curates galore. It issues a 
small quarterly, which has thus far contained some 
excellent articles on the influence, the raison d’étre, 
and the destiny of the drama. But I think the 
name of this Association is a little unfortunate—an 
offense to a very sensitive class of artists, who 
stoutly deny that the drama stands in more need of 
“reform” than any one of the learned professions to 
which most of these zealous reformers belong. 

I doubt not but that both those associations, hon- 
estly meant for good, have done good; but I feel 
assured that the regeneration of the drama, both 
intellectual and moral, must come from within. The 
lives of actors and actresses must be noble before 
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the profession can be ennobled. In no walk in life 
does a pure womanhood, or a blameless manhood, 
tell for good, for honor, as in this calling. Such an 
actress as Sarah Siddons elevates the drama by her 
mere being. Such an actress we had in Charlotte 
Cushman, and such there are still, though of lesser 
genius, on the English and American stage, good 
women and true, who save the theater from utter 
demoralization, under the flood-tide of fine French 
sentiment and coarse French realism—the fashion 
and the passion of the half-world of Dumas and the 
under-world of Zola. Chief among the perils which 
menace the English drama is realism. The great 
temple of the realistic drama in London is the 
Princess’s, and Warner is its prophet. He isan actor 
of great emotional and even tragic power, but he 
certainly plays down to the coarser apprehensions 
of the common people. Not so did Garrick, Kean, 
the Kembles, Macready, and Phelps, who, neverthe- 
less, were the idols of the pit and gallery. Not so 
does Irving, who, though not precisely “ the people’s 
tragedian,” has yet a strong hold on the hearts of 
working men and women of the better class, for 
whom his thoughtful acting is an educating and ele- 
vating influence. 

Of a “ National Theater’ 
matic Institute” we hear less of late. 
plans and theories have been advanced by eminent 
actors and dramatists, scholars and lovers of the 
drama, but nothing practical has been undertaken, 
nothing practicable has been fixed upon. Discussion 
may clear the ground or may occupy it. It seems to 
me that the institute is more needed, or first needed. 
To this art-academy I think no pupil should be ad- 
mitted not having, in addition to evident dramatic 
talent and fitness, a good preparatory English educa- 
tion, with some knowledge of continental languages. 
The slovenly and illiterate manner in which many 
actors and actresses of note read ordinary prose, to 
say nothing of verse, is disgraceful, and their pro- 
nunciation of foreign words is extremely ignorant. 
Perhaps nothing can make up for the lack of early 
home-culture and intellectual association; certain it 
is that in the best London theaters good Shaksperian 
reading, guided by a disciplined brain and harmon- 
ized by a well-trained ear, is extremely rare. Even 
in Mr. Irving’s Shaksperian “support” there are 
actors whose reading betrays in every line an utter 
lack of culture and comprehension. The old 
fashioned art of stage elocution has gone out, and no 
exact system or method has taken its place; the yoke 
of tradition is broken, and every actor goes his own 
way, every actress follows her own sweet will, the 
consequence being that the reading is sometimes 
good, sometimes lamentably bad. 

One of the most faultless of readers here is Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, an American. Before adopting 
his present profession he had a liberal education, 
which strengthens my theory. Forbes Robertson 
—an admirable young actor, and an artist in more 
directions than one in the way of genius—reads 
with accuracy and emphasis. Forbes Robertson, 
pere, has two younger sons on the stage, whose read- 
ing and bearing show the priceless advantage in this 
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profession of a home-life of refinement and artistic 
training. A bright example of such happy extrane- 
ous advantages is Miss Genevieve Ward. 

A National Dramatic Academy could not give us 
such results,—could not make for us such artists as 
the Kendals, the Bancrofts, Mr. Hare, Mr. Toole, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Sothern, Mrs. Stirling, and Miss 
Litton have made themselves without any art- 
school; but it would insure us partly, at least, 
against gross ignorance and empty-headed impu- 
dence taking, through shameful favor or selfish in- 
difference, places rightly belonging to intelligence, 
genius, and worth. GRACE GREENWOOD. 


An English Hospital Nurse.* 


THE life of Dorothy Pattison has secured a place 
in the public interest which is somewhat remarkable. 
This is due, in part, to the singularity of her charac- 
ter and life, but no less, perhaps, to its intimate con- 
nection with certain questions of general interest in 
regard to nursing in hospitals and the feasibility of 
establishing training-schools for medical students and 
nurses within their walls. This controversy has 
run so high that it has overflowed the limits of med- 
ical journals and found room in such periodicals as 
“The Nineteenth Century ” and “ The Contempo- 
rary Review.” 

Sister Dora, as drawn by her biographer, is one 
of those strongly marked, almost rugged, characters 
in which light and shadow are violently opposed. 
Self-willed, proud, high-spirited, with a passion for 
power on the one hand,—heroic, disinterested, inde- 
fatigable, with the gift of winning all hearts on 
the other,—she is a singularly interesting character. 
The spirit in which she took up her hard and sun- 
less life, and in which she laid it down again for the 
sake of the poor and ignorant and suffering, chal- 


lenges criticism. While one cannot fail to be moved 


to admiration of her unconquerable will, her energy, 
her executive ability, her utter self-forgetfulness, and 
to see that she possessed most of the qualities which 
go to make up a noble woman, yet, somehow, she 
impresses the reader of this biography as having, in 
some way, missed her womanhood. 

Until she was nearly thirty years of age Miss Patti- 
son remained restlessly at home, longing for some- 
thing to do beyond the quiet occupations which she 
found there, and finally breaking away from them. 
After three solitary years, devoted to village school- 
teaching, she was stricken down with a violent illness 
which made it necessary that she should be taken to 
Redcar to be nursed. There was revived an old 
longing to unite herself with a sisterhood for the 
purposes of special training and regular work, 
and, in the face of the wishes and judgment of her 
family and friends, she became a member of the sis- 
terhood of the Good Samaritans. 

She was peculiarly unfitted for such a position. 
With all her heroic self-devotion, she had many dis- 
agreeable traits. She disliked women’s society, and 
held their understandings in contempt. She was 


*Sister Dora. A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 
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unquestionably born to rule, and, under any ordi- 
nary circumstances, in such a connection as she had 
just formed, would undoubtedly have made it very 
uncomfortable for herself and everybody else until 
she had gained the ascendency. Work was the very 
atmosphere in which she lived. No toil, however 
great, no hardships, however severe, ever daunted 
her. Her high courage and bright buoyancy did 
not fail her in the presence of any suffering or 
responsibility. She was ready, by her presence and 
her cheery words, to help the poor sufferers under 
her charge through the most terrible surgical opera- 
tions. When the city of Walsall, where she lived, 
was smitten with the small-pox, she left her charge 
in the cottage hospital and shut herself up with the 
small-pox patients, nursing them day and night, 
with only an upper servant to help her, for six weary 
months. Fortunately she found her place early as 
head of the Walsall Hospital, a little queen, ruling 
by right divine doctors, patients, and underlings 
alike. And so her high qualities found scope, and 
her marvelous energy was not wasted in useless 
struggles for ascendency. 

Miss Lonsdale seems to have accepted Sister 
Dora, with all her avowed faults, as a typical hos- 
pital nurse. She was, unquestionably, a noble 


worker in that field, but it was only a happy com- 


bination of circumstances which made her so won- 
derfully successful. She presents anything rather 
than an example for hospital nurses in general. 
Her grasp of intellect, united with her untiring vig- 
ilance and her almost inexhaustible vitality, made 
her the master mind where she was; but her rule, 
though wise and good, was that of an absolute mon- 
arch. Everything fell to pieces as soon as her will 
was withdrawn. Anarchy reigned in her stead in 
the college hospital, which she left while she was 
nursing the small-pox patients at Walsall. Her 
greatest weakness, the inordinate jealousy of power, 
which made her reluctant to choose first-class assist 
ants, manifests itself most clearly just when she is 
most strongly challenging our admiration by her 
self-devotion. 

We may regret the flaws in the picture and see 
them never so clearly, and yet such a life, with all its 
errors and weaknesses, its mistaken judgments and 
actual sins, shines out like a beacon across the misty 
obscurity of this self-questioning, doubting, theoriz 
ing age, luminous with the heroism of brave and 


gentle deeds. 
Ounces of Prevention 


THE class of mothers in America who read 
“ SCRIBNER” are not likely to neglect the mental 
or moral training of their children; nor their bodies, 
either, so far as a fervid faith and energetic prac- 
tice in some pet school of hygiene or medicine is 
concerned. But many mothers are apt to look upon 
any persistent attempt to develop the beauty or full 
physical power of different parts of the body as 
mere vanity and pandering to the pride of the flesh. 
Every sensible mother should recognize the fact 
that God gave the organs of sense, with color, shape, 
and beauty to her child, just as well as a stomach 
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and liver, and it is as much her duty to preserve | 


in perfection the one gift as the other, while the 
child is in her charge. 

Eyves.—The eyes are, perhaps, the most import- 
ant and most neglected member of the body. Weak 
vision and strabismus result, in the majority of 
instances, from the habit of giving infants into the 
care of ignorant nurses to drag through the sunny 
streets in light-covered wagonettes, the tops of 
which reflect the glare into the luckless victims’ 
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Hair.—Even the highest authority sets down 
long hair as one of the glories of a woman. Yet 
while mothers are usually willing to buy their daugh 


| ter pounds of switches, finger-puffs and curls from 


the heads of other women, they take no pains to keep 
the hair which Nature gave her. If the hair be of 


| coarse texture it should not be cut short in childhood, 


eyes. The eyes of a child under a year old should not | 
| insure a healthy growth of hair, all that is needed 


be allowed to meet the blaze of unshaded sunlight ; 


and children of advanced age should be taught to | 
| or dust, and to excite the surface by frequent and pro- 


protect their eyes by resting them when practicable 
on softly toned colors, as, for instance, on the green 
of the landscape, instead of the red clay at the side 
of the railway. A child can be taught thus to care 


for the health of his eyes until it becomes an uncon- | 


scious habit. The walls, carpet, etc., of the child’s 
sleeping and school rooms should be of solid, not 
mixed, colors—as grays, fawn, or green. 
dication of defective vision, whether of near-sighted- 
ness or more serious difficulty, should be referred 
to an oculist as early as possible, and glasses pro- 
vided under his direction. There is frequently a 


Any in- | 


difference in the convexity of the lenses of the eyes, | 


for which glasses must be made of different power 
for each. If the parents are ignorant of this fact, 
the child’s weaker eye gradually gives up the effort 
to accommodate itself to the other, and becomes 
absolutely useless before middle age. 

TEETH.—The quality of the teeth is in a great 


as cutting both darkens and coarsens it. If thin 
and fine, as is usual with women of blonde organi- 
zation, it should be cut close to the head in every 
case. No tonic or restoration should be used to 


being to keep the scalp wholly free from any rheum 


longed brushing; this should be done by bathing 
the whole head in pure cold water (sea or salt 
water) two or three times a week, and by thorough 
drying and brushing until the softness and oiliness 
returns to the hair. Successful hair restoratives 
are simply mild tonics, whose success depends on 
the friction on the scalp in applying them. The 
hair of a girl should never be artificially curled, 
crimped, or otherwise maltreated. A silken snood 
or ribbon is the most artistic and healthful treat- 
ment for it. 

It is folly to underrate the value of grace and ease 
of bearing. Some of our wisest men and most 
earnest women lose their effect in society by a 
slouching, uneasy manner, which annoys their com- 
panions and even themselves. It is greatly the 
fault of the mother if the child’s body does not fur- 


| nish a fit expression to noble thoughts within. 


degree hereditary, but can be materially improved | 


by attention to the food of the child during the first 
and second periods of dentition. Oatmeal, lime- 
stone water, strict prohibition of what is signifi- 
cantly called “slop diet,” may prevent all the future 
misery which belong to aching teeth, dentists, and 
bad digestion. 


First, let her enable it to move freely on broad, 
well-fitting heelless, shoes ; secondly, let her give it 
inherent vigor and grace of motion by plenty of ex- 
ercise in the open air, and by training her to wom 
anly and courteous habits of thought. A girl who 
is unselfish, modest, and gentle in mind is not apt to 
be awkward or coarse in bearing. 
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Bowen's “‘ Gleanings from a Literary Life.’’* 


PROFESSOR BOWEN is a learned and able cham- 
pion of the ancien régime in education, science, and 
literature. He seems to have an instinctive distrust 
of the spirit of the age, and combats with all the 
resources of his admirably trained mind the innova- 
tors who have attempted to overthrow the traditions 
bequeathed to us by past generations. We do not 
mean to imply that he is an obscurantist who is con- 
stitutionally opposed to progress; but he would 
doubtless prefer a more cautious and deliberate sub- 
stitution of new theories for the old ones which we 
outgrow, and he seriously deprecates the ruthless 
iconoclasm which seems to be an inevitable concom- 
itant of every progressive movement. The present 
volume, which contains a series of miscellaneous 


* Gleanings from a Literary Life, i. I 
Bowen, LL. D., Alford Professor of Philosophy in 


Harvard 
College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 


By Francis | ° : A 
y arvard | nent in that dirt, unhelped and unguided anywhere 


essays on philosophical, scientific, and political sub- 
jects, gives evidence of much acuteness of thought 
and of patient investigation ; but, in spite of this, the 
odium theologicum sometimes shimmers through the 
apparently dispassionate discourse, and puts the 
reader on his guard against a too ready acceptance of 
the author’s scientificconclusions. We refer especially 
to Professor Bowen’s contemptuous attitude toward 
Darwin and his adherents, who, whatever may be 
their short-comings, have certainly exercised a power- 
ful influence over the thought of the present genera 
tion, and, as it appears to us, merit a more respectful 


| consideration than is implied in the following treat- 


ment of their cosmogonic creed : 


“The hypothesis, for it is nothing more, of the 
evolution of all things out of chaotic dirt, through 
powers and agencies necessarily inherent and imma- 


by an organizing mind, is too monstrous a doctrine 





ever to be entertained by competent thinkers. 
teaches ‘ the essential bestiality’ of man, and, if gen- 
erally accepted, it would destroy all the finer quali- 
ties of his nature and condition, and reduce him 
again to what it claims to have been his primitive 
state,—at first, a brother to the insensate clod, and 
then a beast.” 


The three essays, dealing more or less directly 
with the theory of evolution, which have been 
“ gleaned” from the various periodicals to which 
Professor Bowen has been a contributor, are further 
amplifications of this proposition, and would, un- 
doubtedly, with all the combative zeal and ingenuity 
which they display, have proved more convincing it 
they had taken into account the fact that all believers 
in the doctrine of development are not necessarily 
infidels, materialists, or fools. We are inclined to 
think that the professor’s attempt to establish their 
identity with the latter varieties of the human species 
for his argument, logically pursued, amounts to 
this) can hardly be final. 

In the mooted question of the comparative merits 
of a classical and a utilitarian education, Professor 
Bowen takes 2 decided stand on the side of the 
Greeks and Romans. He traces the history of the 
controversy between the Ancients and Moderns 
through several centuries, quotes authorities of 
weighty reputations, and arrives at well-defined and 
well-fortified conclusions. Through all his argu- 
ment breathes that fine affection for and appreciation 
of the stately Latin and sonorous Greek, which is 
always characteristic of the genuine classical scholar, 
and this fact itself is inferential proof of the educa- 
tional value of those hoary mother-tongues of the 
ivilized world. The essayist takes evident pleasure 
in holding up to ridicule the loose and slipshod talk 
of those utilitarian writers who undertake to prove 
the worthlessness of classical study by showing that 
the ancients had “ no telegraphs, newspapers, chloro- 
form, or lucifer matches.”” He is both amused and 
indignant at the allegation that the Emperor Augustus, 
“with all his splendor, had no glass in his windows, 
and not a shirt to his back”; and, although he does 
not profess to regard the matter as of any great con- 
sequence, he does not omit to vindicate the Emperor’s 
honor by exposing him in his classical m‘g/igé of a 
fine woolen tunic next to the skin,—a garment 
which, for hygienic reasons, we of the present cent- 
ury have re-adopted. 

We cordially agree with Professor Bowen in his 
antipathy to the exclusively philological training 
which is at present given to the young men in most 
of our colleges and classical seminaries. The long 
and dreary discipline in grammatical niceties and 
unessential rules is apt to remain, like a nightmare, 
in the student’s memory, while the benefits which he 
may have derived from the study of Homer and 
Virgil are of a far less obtrusive and less palpable kind, 
and therefore apt to assert themselves less distinctly 
to his consciousness. A more evenly distributed 
attention to the literary as well as the philological 
aspects of the text, and the emphatic subordination 
of the latter to the former, would soon raise up a 
number of classical scholars among us who would, 
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It like Professor Bowen, feel a sturdy partisanship for 
| the authors to whom they owe so large a share of 


their culture. What we need among us, above all 
things, is an enlightened public opinion; and our 
own experience has shown us that men whose cult- 
ure is built upon the solid historic basis of classical 
study are apt to take sounder views of public affairs, 
and are less likely to be led astray by those gusts of 
popular feeling which from time to time are sure to 
sweep through a democratic society in which econ- 
omic questions, aftecting the welfare of all, are super- 
ficially and passionately debated and imperfectly 
understood. We might quote half a dozen instances, 
but will only refer to the Silver Question, concerning 
which Professor Bowen has here written an able and 
exhaustive essay. As will be remembered, he was 
one of the experts who, by a joint resolution of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, was invited to 
serve on the commission charged to report on the 
expediency of remonetizing silver. He failed to 
concur in the opinions expressed by the majority of 
his colleagues, and therefore handed in a minority 
report, signed by one other member of the commis- 
sion, and reviewing in a concise manner the history 
of the precious metals as mediums of currency and 
exchange. This, as well as the two other essays 
entitled “ The Perpetuity of the National Debt,” and 
“The Financial Conduct of the War,” we would 
earnestly recommend to all those who are anxious t 
form a sound and independent judgment concerning 
subjects which are constantly, and more or less directly, 
being submitted to the decision of American voters. 
The philosophical essays contained in the present 
volume wage an unreleating and ably conducted war 
against agnostics, Darwinists, pessimists, Malthu- 
sians, and all the tendency of whose teachings the 
author conceives to be antagonistic to Christianity. 


The Sixth Year of “ L’Art."’* 


Vo umes I. and II. of the sixth year of “ L’Art ”* 
are before us. No one can keep au courani with the 
art movement of the day without this hospitably 
edited periodical. It is a constant pleasure to turn 
over its broad pages and to come upon some “ old 
favorite "—a piece of well-known antique painting or 
sculpture ; bits of architecture; recently discovered 
examples of the old art; reproductions of current 
work by artists of all countries. The contents of 
the San Donato collection are, in these two volumes, 
profusely displayed. If the illustrations do that 
now dispersed collection justice, it was, as might 
have been expected, one of accidental and very 
various values. It is not necessary to recite all the 
contents of the sixth year of “ L’Art”’ to show how 
entertaining and valuable are these volumes—the 
papers on perspective, the account of “Za Victoire de 
Samothrace,” and its newly discovered pedestal, the 
treasures of the new “ M/usée Municipal” in Paris, 
etc., etc. And yet we fear it will be a long time 
before the letter-press of a magazine, made on this 
plan, will approach in interest its ilustrations. 


* New York: J. W. Bouton. 
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“ L’Art” must be congratulated upon the posses- 
sion of such a clever pictorial contributer as Paul 
Renouard, who has taken up the “Classe des Dames,” 
in a series on “Les Pensionnaires du Louvre.” M. 
Renouard is so much of an artist that he gives 
character instead of caricature, and he has humor 
enough to make character extremely amusing. We 
hope that “ L’Art” will keep M. Renouard busy; 
he has a rare talent. One does not need to have 
seen the originals of these young and old women in 
the galleries of the Louvre to know how true a 
pencil the artist wields. 

The second of these volumes is largely occupied 
with the Sa/on of 1880, though the reviews are not 
completed here. Notably we find an etching and 
a “process” reproduction of Henner’s “ La Fon- 
taine.” This and M. Bastien Lepage’s “ Jeanne 
D’Arc”’ were, perhaps, the two best pictures in the 
Salon, and the Henner is the finest Henner we have 
yet seen. Its charm is easily preserved in black and 
white, and the “ process plate,” made from his own 
drawing and printed in a daily paper in Paris, gave 
quite as good an idea of the original as this etching, 


if not a better; for this is one of the most extraor- | 


dinary examples of the ability of a French painter to 
make the something he calls “ values ” take the place 
of real color. Not, however, that it really does take 
the place of color. It is a thousand pities that Hen- 
ner should have made such a one-sided study of 
Giorgione,—for it is certainly the artist of the “ Fée 
Champétre”’ who, among the old masters, has most 
influenced him. By the way, it is a matter upon 


which we may felicitate ourselves that Lepage’s 
most mature, most beautiful; most noble painting— | 
a picture which, though not without faults, has few | 
equals in the work of Frenchmen now living— | 
has been purchased by an American and brought to | 


New York, where it is hoped both artists and pub- 
lic will, before long, have an opportunity of seeing it. 

“L’Art” devotes a chapter to the “Strangers,” 
who in the late Sa/on were exhibited separately from 
the French artists. Among Americans it prefers 
Sargent and Picknell, each of whom it praises 
highly. The reviewer, however, is anxious to see 
an American school, and wants our artists to send 
over portraits of our great citizens and American 
landscape views. “Hurrah!” he says. “Hurrah 
pour la jeune école Américaine/! Uurrah!” With 
“L’Art,” as well as with all French art critics, pict- 
ures that have never been seen in Paris are without 
existence. 


Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge."’ * 


In that brightest of college journals, the “ Harvard | 


Lampoon,” which has recently suspended publication, 
appeared, a year or so ago, a curious bit of satiric 
verse, in dramatic form, that attracted much atten- 
tion. It was the work of a young man who had left 
Harvard College some five or six years before, and 
was a marvelously creditable production for an 
unknown hand. 

“The Little Tin Gods on Wheels” was really 





* Boston: A. Williams & Co. 





| Classic. 
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clever, amusing, and original. Its success awakened 
public interest to the little paper, and the “ world of 
letters ” has shown a kindly and encouraging interest 
in two or three further ventures of the same sort, 
Of these the most notable is “ Rollo’s Journey to 
Cambridge,” which has just been published in a 
cover which a certain school of poets would call 
“colorful.” The publication is a mistake. The 
bright little “skit” was laughable and interesting in 
the pages of the unpretentious college-paper ; but, 
like most amateur efforts, it will not stand the test of 
an enduring publicity. The boyish extravagance and 
irregularity of style, which were not only pardonable 
but pleasing when the work was regarded merely as 
a collegian’s skit, become glaring faults when it 
appears in a form that challenges comparison with 
the best professional performances. 

The new “ Rollo” is a faint and colorless travesty 
beside the brilliant burlesques of R. H. Newell 
(Orpheus C. Kerr), one of the best as he is the least 
appreciated of American humorists ; and it is by no 
means equal to its prototype, F. C. Burnand’s 
“Sandford and Merton” parody, which it closely 
resembles in idea and style. Indeed, it may be 
called an American edition of that now famous pub- 
lication, just as the “Rollo Stories” are but the 
American “ Sandford and Merton.” Abbott’s series, 
like Day’s volume, was for a long time an infant 
“ Rollo” was driven out of sight by the 
war stories of Charles “Carleton” Coffin and 
“Oliver Optic”; but the generations that were 
called the rising between the ’Fifties and the earlier 
*Sixties can never forget how they were fed with 
those highly improving tales of homely realism; 
and many men, not yet gray-haired, will feel an in- 
voluntary shudder at the startling profanation of a 
burlesque “ Rollo.”” Abbott’s little books went into 
every New-England household; into many where no 
other form of fiction would have been admitted. 
They impressed upon the youthful mind the New- 
Englander’s ideal of personal character and general 
society—that strange development of an energetic 
and speculative spirit, bound down within certain con- 
ventional lines by fixed rules of conduct and arbitrary 
principles of morality. The New-Englander grasped 
the eternal verities by the small end. In the new 
lands of the West he was a giant; at home his fine 
strength was dwarfed to fit the pettiness of local 
fashions and beliefs. “ Rollo” set before children’s 
eyes the types of New-England perfection—the prig 
of a father; the submissive wife, to whom that 
prig is the center of the mortal universe; the apt 
and dutiful son, and the phenomenally intelligent 
“hired man ”—the sop to the democratic spirit of the 
day and place. 

In “ Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge,” these char- 
acters appear as representatives of all manner of 
iniquity,—still talking in stilted A ddoftese, still anti- 
quated prigs in outward showing, but intensely 
modern, sinful, and funny. This is, of course, 
nothing but Burnand’s work done over again; but it 
is done well, saving for an objectionable sprinkling 
of local and personal allusions, which seem rather 
flat and affected to that portion of the world which 
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lives, moves, and has its being outside the walls of 
Harvard College. On the whole, although “ Rollo’s 
Journey” is but of medium merit, judged from a 
sternly professional stand-point, it is a book of fair 
promise, in the line of humor, coming from amateur 
hands; and, if they are not spoiled by local enthusi- 
asm, the authors of the new “ Rollo” will some day 
be heard from in a worthier way. 


Books for Young People. 


Mr. Frank R. STocKTON has the rare talent of 
writing books for boys and girls which at the same 
time interest and amuse grown folks. Some years 
since, he produced a story which, under the title of 
“What Might Have Been Expected,” was really a 
gentle satire, and which developed two planes of 
thought,—one for the young reader who dives after 
“the story,” and one for the mature mind of man- 
kind in general. His latest contribution to the juven- 
ile literature of the day,* while being more discursive 
and less marked by a purpose, is in the same vein. 
The jolly fellowship of the story has for its nucleus 
two youngsters who are about ready to begin the 


serious business of college life, and who, while in | 


search of warm weather and novel adventures, spend 
the winter months in Floridaand the Bahama Islands. 
They fall in with a queer family, an untrained young 
daughter of which becomes a partner in the fel- 
lowship. 
unconventionalities, and kindly nature, is a most 
admirable character. Mr. Stockton, true to his 
subtle purpose, has touched with mild satire, here 


and there, the mature characters in the story; but | 


it is impossible not to like them all. The reader 
sympathizes with the lad who is supposed to narrate 
the story, and with his companions, who are at first 
repelled from each other, and then so attracted that, 
on better acquaintance, they become fast friends. 
Some of the incidents in the story are highly dra- 
matic, that, for instance, which describes the Quix- 
otic attempt of the two boys to storm the fort in 
which the Indian prisoners are confined, in St. Au- 


gustine, being most delightfully narrated. Another, | 


and somewhat similar, escapade of the jolly fellow- 
ship, that of their political intrigue in the interest 
of an alleged African queen in the Bahamas, is pict- 
ured with delicious humor. It is quite possible that 
the author intended to suggest, in both of these 
episodes, the simple folly of some of the humani- 
tarian enterprises of the day. 
mirrored in the placid current of the story a “ pict- 
ure in little ” of the misdirected zeal of the grown- 
up world. The book may be heartily commended 
for its pure and healthful tone, as well as for the 
spirit of truthfulness which pervades it. It is illus- 
trated with engravings which so fully embody the 
sentiment of the author that one is tempted to ask 
if the artist did not write the book, or the author 
draw his own pictures. 





olly Fellowship. By Frank R, Stockton, author of 
= ier Grange,” etc. New York: Charles Scribber’s Sons. 
1880, 298. 





This girl, with her free manners, fresh | 
| into the hands of his children. 


Certainly, one can see | 
| has cost, he inveigles the boys of the village into a 


| an implied rebuke from the author. 


Mr. Horace SCUDDER has arranged another of 
his charming “ Bodley Books,” the present volume * 
being designed to show what the paternal Bodley 
saw in foreign parts. In order to avoid the tedium 
and monotony which would be sure to follow in the 
train of a series of letters from Europe, the author 
keeps his children at home with their mother; and, 
while they are spending the summer at Cape Cod, 
they have adventures and diversions, the telling of 
which affords agreeable interludes in the somewhat 
well-worn narrative of the wandering parent in 
Europe. It is easy to see that the writer has drawn 
on his own experiences in foreign travel for the 
materials of his book, although he has managed to 
dovetail into the narrative, after his usual deft 
fashion, a great deal of general literary and histori- 
cal matter. This is not, to be sure, the highest art 
of book-making ; but it produces an agreeable result, 
and it gives the young folks good honest reading; 
and this, we take it, is the author’s purpose. The 
volume even excels its immediate predecessors in 
the showiness and originality of its binding; but 
most of its profuse illustrations are old acquaint 
ances, and many of them are not printed with that 
care which the dainty letter-press would seem to 
require. 


THE many friends of Mr. John Habberton will 
perceive with regret that he has made a book for 
boys which no judicious parent will knowingly put 
“The Worst Boy in 
Town” t deserves the name which is given him on the 
very first page of the story. He is a thoroughly bad 
boy, almost without a redeeming trait of character. 
He lies, he steals, he commits much malicious mischief, 
he gambles, gets drunk, disturbs a religious assembly, 
and finally is lodged in jail, where he might have 
gone earlier in his career without any violation of 
the principles of that eternal fitness of things which 
is supposed to underlie all works of fiction. Indeed, 
if, to the general reputation for badness which Mr. 
Habberton’s hero deservedly maintains, he should 
be called a sneak, the name would not be far mis- 
placed. For example, when, after what we may 
suppose to be an honest effort in the direction of be- 
ginning a Christian life, this young scamp encounters 
the derision of his young companions, he, like Peter, 
begins to curse and to swear, in order to prove that 
he is stillareprobate. When he has agreed with his 
father that he will cut a certain amount of fuel, to 
repay a sum of money which one of his own pranks 


bet, to deterthine which of these innocent victims of 


| a practical joke is made to do the work of the de- 


lighted hero of the story. And at this wood-chopping 
festival, by the way, there is whiskey-drinking and 
profanity, neither of which is introduced to receive 
It cannot be 
pleaded, in extenuation of all this vulgarity and bad- 


* Mr. Bodley Abroad. By the author of “The Bodleys 
Afoot,” “The Bodleys on Wheels,” etc. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1880. Pp. 210 

+The Worst Boy in Town. By the author of “ Helen's 
Babies.” New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 188. Pp. 214. 
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ness, that the adventures of the boy-hero of the 
book are only what might be possible of any healthy 
lad. These are possible of any really bad boy, 
and innumerable other things, which, happily, are 
not introduced into this tale, might also be attributed 
to some such scapegrace as he whom Mr. Habberton 
has made the hero of a story. But none of these 
things is made to subserve any good purpose. The 
attitude of the author toward his “ Worst Boy in 
Town,” if not commendatory, is constantly apolo- 
getic. A suppressed smile of amusement, which 
sometimes breaks into a grin, follows the lad in all 
his antics. And the only explanation of the poor 
youngster’s badness, and the excuse for his being in- 
vented, is that he is full of animal spirits, and that 
his parents do not understand him! He might go 
on indefinitely with his escapades and mischief- 
making, but, ludicrously enough, he is reformed by 
binding him an apprentice toa carpenter; and when 
we look to see him murder his employer and dis- 
appear in the lurid light of a bonfire of the carpen- 
ter’s shop, he unreasonably reforms, marries his 
childish sweetheart, and the scene is thus decorously 
closed. There have been many and sensible pro- 
tests against a class of books known as “ the goody- 
goody species,” and many more against the “ blood- 
and-thunder” variety of books for young people. 
The too realistic tale of “ The Worst Boy in Town ” 
belongs to neither of these two classes. It is an un- 
fortunate attempt to depict the misadventures of a 
lad whose only fault is an excess of animal spirits. 
The author has succeeded in producing a character 
which does not enlist a particle of sympathy, and the 
influence of which cannot fail to be vicious. 


THE popularity of Jules Verne’s previous volume 
“ Famous Travels and Travelers,” in his series of 
“ The Exploration of the World,” * is sufficient guaran- 
tee of the success of his latest addition to the world’s 
knowledge. In the previous volume, the editor 
covered a period of history extending from B.C. 505 
to the close of the seventeenth century. During this 
time lived some of the most famous of discoverers. 
In the next epoch, that beginning with the eight- 
eenth century and ending with the twentieth, flour- 
ished Cook, La Perouse, Marchand, Bruce, Mungo 
Park, Behring, Mackenzie, Humboldt, and many 
others who were eminent as voyagers and travelers. 
In this period, also, lived many of the men to whose 
labors the science of cartography owes so much. 
The achievements of these, and the discoveries of the 
astronomers of that time, very properly furnished 
material for the opening chapters of this second vol- 
ume of the series. Fac-similes of maps, and numer- 
ous original engravings and drawings, add to the 
attractiveness of the work, which is cordially com- 
mended to young folks. 


IN refreshing contrast with most of the books 
for young people is the admirable edition of the 


* The Exploration of the World. By Jules Verne. The 
great navigators of the eighteenth century. Translated 
from the French by Dora Leigh. With illustrations, New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1880. Pp. 409. 





legends of King Arthur*, prepared by Mr. Sidney 
Lanier. In the confused welter of sensational 
novels, and vapid stories for boys, to encounter this 
fine old romance, carefully edited and symmetrically 
arranged, is like being offered a cup of cold water 
in a dry and thirsty land. Mr. Lanier has once 
before earned the gratitude of parents, as well as that 
of the young people, by giving them the chronicles 
of old Froissart condensed and arranged for boys 
reading. In some sense, the present volume may 
be said to be the complement of the other. With 
tender reverence fo: the integrity of the text of Sir 
Thomas Malory, whose version is the basis of the 
present work, the editor has not laid hands on a 
single word or phrase by way of expurgation or 
amendment. Here is the “ English undefiled” into 
which Malory rendered the numerous versions of 
the romance (some of them greatly changed) dur- 
ing the reign of Edward IV. of England. So far as 
we know, the story of King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Table Round first appeared in English litera 
ture during the time of the Plantagenets, say about 
the beginning of the twelfth century, when Geoffrey 
of Monmouth introduced this episode into his British 
history—a collection of fables and traditions in which, 
says Knight, “we find ourselves reli¢ved from the 
thick darkness of Anglo-Saxon records by the blue 
lights and the red lights of the most wondrous 
romance.” In his scholarly introduction, Mr. Lanier 
traces that epoch of English history, more or less leg 
endary, which begins with the founding of the British 
race by Brutus, the great-grandson of A®neas, and is 
closed by the establishment in England of the art 
of printing, during the reign of the fourth Edward, 
to whom we have just referred. Presenting the 
text of the Arthurian romance, as written by Sir 
Thomas Malory and printed by William Caxton, the 
editor has contented himself with inclosing in brack- 
ets, in italics, the explanation of obsolete words and 
phrases—an expedient much less distracting to the 
reader than the usual method of employing foot 
notes. In a very few instances, also, the editor has 
been obliged to omit episodes whose length would 
burden the book, and he has inserted in brackets, in 
a condensed form, the portions of the story needed 
to maintain its connection entire. Here, then, the 
eager young reader will find the fascinating tales 
from which so many poets, painters, and writers of 
fiction have drawn their richest materials. Here 
are Arthur, Merlin the Enchanter, Sir Launcelot of 
the Lake, the chivalric Sir Tristram, the spotless Sir 
Galahad, the ill-fated Sir Balan and Sir Balin, the 
wicked Sir Mordred, the Lady of Camelot, Elaine, 
La Belle Isolde, Enid, and the whole host of lords 
and ladies of high degree whose adventures and 
misadventures enrich the foundation of the history 
of English chivalry. It is a wonderful and moving 
tale, greatly illustrated, as must needs be, with fight- 
ing, treasons, stratagems, and gore, but not un- 


* The Boy’s King Arthur. Sir Thomas Malory’s history of 
King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. Edited for 
boys, with an introduction, by Sidney Lanier, editor of ‘‘ The 
Boy’s Froissart.” Illustrated by Alfred Kappes. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 


Pp. 403. 
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wholesome reading withal. 
capital drawings harmonize with the extravagant 
and poetic tone of the romance of King Arthur and 
his knights of the table round, and are admirable in 
spirit and execution. 

EveRY boy will want to get hold of “ The Fairport 
Nine.” * Mr. Brooks’s boys are real boys. They 
have their faults; they sometimes lose temper and 


scufile; but they don’t lie, and they are not mean, | 


and they are not prigs. They are hearty and 
healthy. “The Fairport Nine” gives, as it were, 
disconnected stereopticon views of boy-life in a sea- 
coast town. The town is Castine, and the romantic 
legends and history of the place are woven in with 
considerable skill. We see these village boys cele- 
brating the Fourth-of-July with jubilant noise, out- 
witting the crusty sexton, ringing the bell until it 


almost cracks, and having a match game of base-ball | 


in the deserted fort. The contrast of comfort and 


poverty is shown, and no scorn is thrown upon the | 


little “darkey” who plays “ left-field ” in the famous 
nine, who are whipped by the “ White Bears,” but 
who retrieve their fallen fortunes in the last scene. 
We see these same boys form a little company, drill- 
ing with wooden lances, and building a camp in the 
woods, which is attacked by the “ Bears” and glo- 
riously defended. We see some of them dig for the 
hidden treasure left by the old pirate, Gibbs. 

One naturally compares this new book of Mr. 
Brooks's with his “Boy Emigrants,” published in 
1877, and although it suffers by the comparison, it 
has many of the characteristics which made the latter 
1 most excellent book for boys. “The Boy Emi- 
grants” had a “slender plot of a story”; this has 
no plot, but will interest the reader by its vivid 
pictures and its bits of descriptive history. 
safely recommend both of these volumes as capital 


gifts for a lively boy; and, no doubt, there will be | 
many inquiries for further developments in the | 


history of “ The Fairport Nine.” 
Other new books of this class will be spoken of 
next month. 


Miss Jewett's ‘‘Old Friends and New."’ t 


Ir is a highly commendable practice for a young | 
writer to begin by studying his acquaintances and | 


the social conditions of his own immediate neigh- 
borhood. 
even where nature is most unpicturesque, and hu- 
manity, to the superficial eye, most barren of inter- 


est; for it is the depth and acuteness of the writer’s | 


insight, rather than the character of his subject, 
which primarily determines the value of his work. 
It is this obvious genuineness of Miss Jewett’s slight 
and delicate sketches which redeem them, as a whole, 
from the commonplaceness into which they occa- 
sionally lapse. They are so manifestly the results 
of actual observation that they almost impress us 
as personal confidences, and make us ashamed of 
being caught napping. “A Bit of Shore Life,” for 


_" The Fairport Nine. By Noah Brooks. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 

tOld Friends and New. By Sarah O. Jewett. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1880. 


We can | 


A genuine talent is sure to find material, | 


| a perfect school of good manners. 
| whom this volume depicts with an unconscious cor- 
| rectness have little of the grace of antique courtesy, 
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Mr. Alfred Kappes’s | instance, which, like several of the other sketches, is 


told in the first person, is, to all appearances, auto 
biographical, and betrays the most intimate knowl. 


edge of the modes of thought and the ways of life 


in New England. The fisherman’s little boy, with 
his old manners and serious, practical talk, is a 


| delightful study, and the description of the auction 


and the visit to the two dreary old maids give us 
glimpses into the very heart of New England. The 
other sketches in the volume, perhaps with the ex 
ception of “ Mr. Bruce” and “A Lost Lover,” im- 
press us as being too feeble to endure long the light 
of permanent publicity. They are written, however, 
with considerable vivacity, and in irreproachable 
English, but their substance is so slight that the 
reader may be excused if he yields to the temptation 
to skip. Some of them—as, for instance, “ Miss 
Sydney’s Flowers "—have a very juvenile air, as if 
they were originally intended for publication in a 
Sunday-school paper. 


Grant's *‘ Confessions of a Frivolous Giri."'* 

Tue clever young graduate of '73, whose verses 
made the “ Harvard Lampoon ”’ known to the world, 
has forward under his own name, Robert 
Grant, as the author of a book which has been 
the popular success of the past summer. “ The 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl” is an amusing, 
wholesome, original bit of work, in the form of an 
autobiographical character study, almost French in 
its elaborate finish; having for its secondary object 
a delicate and genial satire on the “ good society ” of 
New York. This is a world which Mr. Grant seems 
to know quite well; but it is not a world rich in 
varied or striking types, or notable for its influence 
on outside humanity; and light and dainty as the 
book is, its 220 pages are rather tiresome to men and 
women who have something better to do than to 
imitate the conventionalities of Europe’s aristocratic 
life. Still, this trifling record of Alice Palmer's 


come 


| début, her two or three “rushing” seasons, and 


her marriage, is interesting, because it is one of the 
few American literary productions that proves, by its 
very existence, that there is in this country a con- 
servative, self-centered, pleasure-seeking class, corre- 
sponding to what is known in England as “ society”; 
and also because it shows how unworthy this pecul- 
iar organization is of the exaggerated consideration 
in which it is held. A society that is not in 
sympathy with the simplicity and earnestness of a 
hard-working nation, and that has no genuine friend- 
ship for literature, art, or science, ought at least to be 
But the people 


and less of the frank directness of modern good 


| breeding, and it is an odd fact that, of all the many 
| suitors whose pursuit of the lovely heroine makes 
| up the plot of the story, the one worthy, eligible, and 


elected is the one who fails to come up to the stand- 


| ard of “society” in matters of external appearance 


and depertment—and is a professional man at that. 


* Boston: A. Williams & Co. 
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New Steam Vessels. 


THE peculiar character of our coast and inland 
waters has led to the introduction of a great variety 
of vessels adapted to the special features of the 
waters they are to traverse, and nowhere can more 
originality of design in marine architecture be found 
than in this country. The Western stern-wheeler, 


the Eastern sound-boat, the railway ferry-boat, and | 


the coast and river steam-ship, are the natural out- 
come of their peculiar localities. Among more recent 
forms of commercial vessels are two that seem to 
offer valuable suggestions for future boat-builders. 
The first is a steam freight and passenger river-boat, 
designed to navigate a crooked and shallow stream. 
She is a flat-bottomed propeller, with long and taper- 
ing bow and stern, and having three keels. The 


first keel is in the center, and rises at the bows in | 


the usual cut-water shape. The second and third 
keels are one either side, about 3.60 meters (12 ft.) 
apart. At the bows these keels stop short at the end 
of the flat bottom, and do not appear at the surface. 
At the stern they both extend beyond the hull in 
the usual manner, each carrying a propeller at the 
end. The center keel ends at.the hull and curves 
up to the deck, leaving a clear space between the two 
outside keels. The two propellers, of the Hirsch pat- 
tern, are set to turn in opposite directions, or in going 
ahead turning toward the center. Each propeller is 
driven by an independent compound engine. By this 
arrangement the propellers move in clear water in 
turning either way, and both may be used to assist 
in steering the boat, and by going ahead with one 
and astern with the other, the boat may be turned 
around sharp bends in the river. The boat has two 
rudders, one behind each screw, in the usual position, 
and both arranged to move together. The boilers 
and engines are distributed over the hull to insure 
lightness, the engines being so arranged that the 
engineer faces the bow, and has full control of each 
by levers in easy reach of his hand. The second 
type of vessel is also designed for carrying heavy 
freights in a shallow river, and may be used with 
power, or as a barge for towing. Instead of build- 
ing up the boat with ribs, the bottom is made in one 
massive piece, and then the sides are built up with 


strips of plank laid one over the other and nailed | 


down. (This method of building Has already been 
described in detail in this department.) To insure 
strength, cross and lengthwise walls of plank strips 
are built up to the level of the sides. This practi- 
cally makes a honey-comb structure, with square or 
oblong compartments over the entire hull. Such a 
barge is extremely light and very strong, and on ac- 
count of its numerous compartments can hardly be 
sunk. Twenty holes in the sides or bottom would only 
fill twenty small compartments, and there would still 
be enough intact to keep the boat afloat. A single deck 
is laid over all, with a house on top if desired. This 
form of construction is said to be about one-third 
cheaper than the usual plan of ribs, and sides, and 


open holds, and it has the merit of great strength 
and lightness combined with security from sinking. 


Chemical Ventilation. 


THE ventilation of mines, tunnels, and buildings 
of all kinds has, so far, been secured by purely 
mechanical means. It is now proposed to bring 
chemistry to the aid of mechanics, and to purify the 
air in inclosed places, not so much by moving it as 
by changing its character. This is already done, in 
a limited way, by the use of disinfectants and per- 
fumes, but the new process goes further, and changes 
the proportions of the gases that may go to make 
up any given atmosphere. For instance, the air in 
a railway tunnel may be loaded with carbonic acid 
and sulphurous gases, and to remove these it is 
only necessary to pass the air through a strong 
solution of caustic soda or lime, or to agitate trays 
of the solution in the air. The plan is the same as 
that carried out in the diving-dress described last 
month, where the carbonic acid from the lungs is 
removed by passing the air over loose material sat- 
urated with a solution of soda. It would seem as if 
a shower or spray of the solution might prove a con- 
venient way of bringing the air in contact with the 
water. Another way that might be suggested would 
be to pile up soft bricks, or other absorbent materials, 
in the air, or in the ventilators, and to allow the sod 
solution to trickle over the bricks. The experiments 
so far tried seem to prove that sulphurous gases and 
carbonic acids may be easily removed from the air by 
chemical means, and it only remains todevise some sim- 
ple methods of applying the plan to practical ventila 
tion. 

Plaiting Machine. 


WHEN the demands of fashion made the style of 
supposed ornamentation called plaiting very com- 
mon, various machines, of more or less merit, were 
introduced for the use of dress-makers. Some of 
these have been already described here, and more 
recently a new plaiter has been brought out that 
seems to do the work in a convenient and effective 
manner. Several of the machines now in use hot- 
press the fabric as soon as the plaits are made. 
The new machine does this, and carries the work 
one step further by keeping the fabric pressed for 
some time and cooling it slowly. This is founded 
on the familiar fact that, when fabrics are placed in a 
hot-press and suffered to remain under the pressure 
for some little time, or until they are cold, the 
effect of the pressing is much more permanent. In 
this plaiter, the work of folding and spacing is done 
by hand, by means of a sliding-knife edge controlled 
by a lever (as in some other machines), and the 
folded fabric is pressed forward under an endless 
band of cloth that travels around a hollow cylinder of 
metal. Inside this cylinder is a row of gas-jets (or 
lamps), so placed that the heat of the flames is 
thrown on the inside of the cylinder, directly under 
the plaits as they are formed. The motion of the 
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lever, by means of simple connections, causes the 
cylinder and endless band to turn, carrying the 
plaited material quite around the cylinder and dis- 
charging it in front, under the operator’s hand. 
By this arrangement, it is kept tightly pressed 
during nearly the whole of one revolution of the 
cylinder, gradually moving away from the source of 
heat. From inspection of the machine and the 
plaited fabrics, it would seem that the work is done 
quickly and easily, and that the material leaves the 
machine cold and strongly impressed with the plaits, 
so that it will not easily stretch or give up its form. 


Pneumatic Clock System. 


AN elaborate system for distributing power, by 
means of compressed air, from a central clock to a 
number of others located at a distance, in such a 
manner that the central clock controls and moves 
all the others, was introduced some years since in 
Vienna, and was exhibited at the last Paris Exposition, 
during which it was examined and described in this 
department. While the Vienna system is practical 
and has come into commercial use to a certain ex 
tent, it is somewhat complicated and delicate, and a 
more recent American invention, based upon the 
same principle, seems to be worthy of attention by 
reason of its cheapness and simplicity. The aim is to 
set up a number of clock-dials in various places in a 
town or building, and to move the hands of each and 
all at the same instant by an impulse sent through 
air-tight pipes, laid from a central station to the dials. 

To accomplish this, two simple air-pumps are 
connected with a good town-clock in some central 
position. These pumps are extremely simple, and 
consist of glass jars of any convenient size and open 
at the top. Through the bottom of each jar rises a 
small pipe, reaching nearly to the top of the jar and 
also open at the top. Above the jars are suspended 
smaller glass jars in an inverted position over the 
upright pipe in the larger jar. Each jar is filled 
about half full of water (or glycerine), and by 
raising the inverted jars clear above the water and 
then letting it fall, air is caught under the jar, 
compressed, and forced into the pipe. On raising 
the suspended jar out of the liquid, the inclosed air 
is released and the air in the pipe is restored to its 
natural pressure. By suspending the inverted jars 
from the ends of a rocking arm, the two jars become 
acheap and simple air-pump, and it is easy to under- 
stand that, if the rocking arm is properly connected 
with the clock, the air-pump may be made to move 
every minute, or every second minute, or, in fact, 
at any moderate speed that may be required. The 
air-pumps thus sending alternate pressure and ex- 
haustion through the pipes, it is easily seen that 
the impulse of pressure or exhaust may be by 
proper pipe connections distributed through a very 
considerable length of main pipe and branches. 


Clock-dials of any size may be set up along the pipe | 


system, and by placing behind each a small air-pump 
of precisely the same pattern, and connecting it with 
the pipe, each impulse sent through the pipe may be 
made to move the pump and by suitable levers to con- 
trol the minute-hand of the dial, the hour-hand being 
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made to follow by means of simple wheel-work. From 
the apparatus examined, a small tower clock operates 
quite a number of dials of different sizes with apparent 
uniformity and precision. The system is one that may 
be confidently recommended for hotels, public build- 
ings where there are many offices, railroad stations, 
and for tower clocks in small towns and villages. 


Improved Foot-Power for Sewing-Machines. 


THE objections raised to the usual method of 
applying power to a sewing-machine are found in 
the unnatural position and action of the feet and 
limbs in operating the treadle, and the waste of power 
and time in starting and stopping the machine. 
Many attempts to correct these defects have been 
made, but not wholly with success. The last appli- 
ance brought out seems to be founded upon correct 
principles, and may prove of value to users of ma- 
chines where steam or other power cannot be 
obtained. It consists of two long treadles of the 
simplest form, hinged to the floor at the lower end, 
and connected at the upper end, by means of leather 
bands and eccentrics (in place of cranks), with a 
shaft running on the machine in the usual position, 
and carrying a heavy fly-wheel. In place of a chair 
for the operator, a tall stool is provided, carrying a 
seat supported upon a screw (like a piano stool) and 
inclined forward like acoachman’s seat. The object 
of this is two-fold. The screw admits of adjusting 
the seat to the operator, and at the same time to give 
it a free play under the movements of the body, as 
the limbs are used alternately on the treadles. The 
“slant,” or slope, of the seat forward throws the 
larger part of the weight on the feet, so that the 
operator is partly standing and partly sitting. By 
this arrangement, the motion of working the machine 
is distributed through the whole limb and becomes a 
kind of walking, very much like the action of a good 
rider ona bicycle. The position and movement are 
both easy and comfortable, and as the weight is largely 
used to move the treadles, the labor is greatly 
reduced, or rather for the same labor very much 
more power is obtained. To enable the operator 
to use a heavy fly-wheel and to run it at a high speed 
continuously, there is a lever to be operated by the 
right knee, that tightens a loose belt and conveys the 
power to the machine. To stop the machine, the 
lever is moved again by the knee and the belt is 
made to run loose, and at the same time a brake is 
thrown on the machine and it is brought to rest. 
By this device, the machine is stopped or started 
independent of the treadle, and the fly-wheel may 
continue to turn while the machine is at rest. It 
will be seen that time is saved in starting and stop- 
ping the machine, which is also done independent of 
the treadle movement and by the knee, leaving both 
hands free to attend to the work. 


New Method of Culture for Pot Plants. 


FROM experiments made in a commercial green 
house last winter, it was found that, if a layer (or 
mulch) of moss was placed on the surface of the 
soil in a pot in which a plant was growing, a much 
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larger and finer growth was obtained than when 
the soil was left uncovered. The moss employed 
was the common Sphagnum used in packing 
plants, and in preparing it, ground bone-dust, in the 
proportion of one part, by weight, of bone-dust to 
thirty parts of moss, were well mixed together and 
packed into the pots, or spread over the soil where 


plants were growing in boxes or borders. The ad 


vantages of such a moss mulching were two-fold. 
The plants very quickly responded to the protec- 
tion given to the soil, and grew rapidly, even send 
ing roots upward into the mulch, so that plants 


could be maintained in the same pots for a much 
longer time, or, in other words, could be grown in 
pots two sizes smaller than when the same variety 
of plants was grown without the mulch. The sec 
ond advantage was found in the saving of labor in 
watering the plants and in keeping the soil free 
from weeds. The moss was tried on a large scale 
upon plants of such diverse characters as begonias, 
carnations, roses, primulas, palms, and hot-house 
grapes, and it appeared to assist greatly the growth 
and flowering of all. The plan is one that will 
prove of advantage to persons having house plants, 
and is well worthy of adoption. 


Novel Boat-Rig. 


By a new system of arranging the masts and 
standing rigging of small boats, it is claimed that 
great steadiness is given to sharp and unstable 
boats. thus making it possible to use them in 
“flawy” winds, and in very rough water. The 
idea is to give the mast a free play in every direc 
tion, so that, in place of dragging the boat over in 
a sudden gust of wind, the mast will yield to the 
pressure without affecting the boat. The mast, in- 
stead of being “ stepped,” or fastened rigidly to the 
boat, is rested on a movable frame that allows it to 
tilt or move freely in every direction. To maintain 
it upright, powerful springs are attached to the 
frame and to the sides of the boat. By this arrange 
ment the mast, when not under any lateral pressure, 
remains upright and carries the sail in the usual 
position. Now, if a sudden gust of wind presses on 
the sail and tends to pull the boat over, the springs 
give way slightly and allow the mast to bend, and 
the pressure on the sail is relieved. The excess of 
wind caught in the sail is, so to speak, spilled or 
lost over the top of the sail, and as soon as the gust 
has subsided the mast returns to its upright position. 
In driving the boat against a head sea, the effect is 
reversed. The boat, instead of plunging through 
the wave under the pressure of the wind on the sail, 
rises on the wave, and the mast yields and bends, 
allowing the sail to lose its wind for the moment. 
The instant the wave is passed and the resistance 
ceases, the mast returns to its upright position and 
the sail again takes the wind. To secure still fur- 
ther elasticity in the mast, the shrouds and standing 
rigging are fastened to springs that yield under the 
strains on the mast, and allow it to move freely in 
every direction. The amount of pressure required 
to bend the mast can be controlled, according to the 
wind, by regulating the springs by means of screws 
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and nuts on a guide rod in each spring. The pla 
is one that is worthy of careful experiment by bo: 
builders. So far, in the few experiments. mad 
with the spring-stepped mast, it is found to wor 
successfully. The boat is not affected by sudde: 
creases of wind-pressure on the sail, nor by the back 
pressure caused by rising on a wave, as the mast 
moves first, and the pressure is spent without affectin 
the boat. 

Utilizing River Currents. 


IN parts of Germany it has been the custon 
was, at one time, the custom) to anchor a flat-bo: 
the river, and to place large paddle-wheels on « 
side upon a shaft extending across the boat. 
anchoring such boats in the stream, the curre: 
slowly turned the paddle-wheels after the ma 
of an undershot water-wheel, and the power: 
obtained was used to grind corn or do other u 
work. Such boats were usually anchored 
above or below a bridge, so that the floating mil 
could be easily reached. This plan, while it fu 
nished cheap power, was inconvenient, as all the « 
or other raw material had to be taken out to th 
boat in the river. The introduction of the dynam 
electric machine for transmitting light or power has 
drawn attention to these old floating mills, and i: 
proposed to anchor such water-mills in rapid rivers, 
and to use them to drive dynamo-electric machines 
on board the boats, and to transmit the power to the 
shore and to a distance, by means of cables 
under water to the bank, and thence to the pl 
where the light or power may be needed. 


New Thermometer. 


\ THERMOMETER designed for use where minute 
differences of temperature are to be observed ha 
been announced, which, from its cheapness and sim 
plicity of construction, may be of use in schools and 
laboratories. It consists essentially of a short, 
curved tube of glass, having a bulb at one end and 
open at the other end. This is suspended in 
wooden or metallic frame, resting on knife edges it 
such a way that it will easily rock backward or fo 
ward. ‘To compensate for the weight of the bulb, a 
rod is suspended from the frame, and to the end of 
this is fastened a counter-weight to balance the bulb. 
Above the frame supporting the tube is a pointe: 
and index, to show the movements or oscillations 
of the tube. The curved part of the tube is partly 
filled with mercury, and the outside of the bulb, which 
contains air, is blackened. The action of the appa 
ratus is caused by the expansion of the air in the bulb, 
which tends to press the mercury out of place and 
by its change of position to alter the balance of the 
tube and cause the pointer to move over the index. 
A lowering of the temperature causes a contraction 
of the inclosed air, a restoration of the balance, and 
a reversed movement of the pointer on the index. 
The thermometer is said to be sufficiently sensitive 
to record the change in temperature caused by the 
entrance of a person into the room where it is placed. 
Checks are provided for preventing the glass from 
moving too far and spilling the mercury. 
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Uncle Esek's Wisdom. 


THE heart never loses its memory. 


A man backs up his faith with his pocket-book; a 
woman supports hers with her soul. 


Errors are like counterfeit bills. It is only when 
they are well executed that they are dangerous. 


Exaggeration is like a rope—the further it is 
stretched, the weaker it becomes. 


Eccentricities can add nothing to 2 man’s reputa- 
tion. If they are natural, they are blemishes, and 
if cultivated, they are ulcers. 


The child who has learned to obey has obtained 
half its education. 


The weakest man is he who has never been 


tempted nor imposed upon. 


Fine clothes have a certain kind of value; but no 
man ever asked a real gentleman the name of his 
tailor. 


More women’s hearts are captured by surprise 
than by siege. 


If a man has a good article of religion, there is no 
trouble in finding a creed to fit it. 


Prudence is worth possessing, but a man may 
have too much of it, and so spoil all his other good 


qualities. 
A man who is not in earnest cannot be eloquent. 


The devil never enters a busy man’s door without 
knocking. ‘ 


There is no man on earth to whom we owe so 
much, and whom we pay so grudgingly, as the school- 
master. 


Self-reproach is often the most subtle kind of 
egotism. 


It is the little mote in our eye that enables us to 
see the big beam in our brother’s eye so plainly. 


If ignorance is bliss, this world is a paradise of 
fools. 


The great mistake made by-many who have deter- 
mined to lead virtuous lives is that they want their 
pay in advance. 


The Knight and the Squire. 


Stir Mortimer Evstace Fitz CLarence Du 
BROWN 
Sat drinking his ruby wine; 
And he called . “What ho! Here—somebody go 
And summon that squire of mine, 
Young Patrick de Wachtamrhein.” 


They passed the word for young Patrick, who came 
And entered the castle hall. 
“Good master,” said he, “ and what now might it be 


You’d have me be doing, at all ? 
I'll do it, whatever befall.” 


“ Now hie thee up to the palace, good squire, 
And get thee speech with the King; 

For fain would I know if this news be so 
The palmers and peddle:s bring— 
Of.a new crusade this spring.” 


Young Patrick rode forth and young Patrick rode 
back ; 
Sir Mortimer gave him go’d-den ; 
“Sir, war is declared, and a draft prepared, 
For His Majesty must have men: 
And gold has gone up to ten.” 


Then good Sir Mortimer straightway went 
To his merchant-tailor man, 

And bought for a groat a new tin coat— 
Which, cut on the latest plan, 
Looked stylish as any tin can. 


“T sell you dot pair brass pants so sheap— 
No? Mebbe you comes again ? 

Puy a rupper shtamp for to use in camp 
For to marg your clodings plain?” 
But the merchant talked in vain. 


“Come hither, now, Patrick de Wachtamrhein, "’ 
Said the knight; “thou art bold and stanch 
No wight in the castle with thee can wrestle: 
I leave thee in charge of the ranch— 
Take care of my lady Blanche.” 


Sir Mortimer rode with his banner displayed,— 
Six cod-fish saltier-wise,— 

But he did not go to crusade—oh, no! 
But in search of army supplies, 
Expecting the market to rise. 


Said he: “In the army I will not go, 
And they cannot impress me— 
*Twere a vain attempt, for I am exempt, 
As my age is fifty-three. 
A contractor I will be.” 

So he rode abroad, and he found, with joy, 
That his neighbors’ sheep looked mo" | 
And their oxen stout went straying about 

So fat that they nearly fell; 
And he drove them off to sell. 


Young Patrick de Wachtamrhein heard these things, 
And his eyes with tears grew dim; 

“ This castle should not,”’ he observed, “God wot, 
Belong to a chap like him, 
For his moral sense is slim.” 


So he seized Sir Mortimer’s wealth and wife 
(Divorced by a chancery suit); 

Of the house he was head in Sir Mortimer’s stead, 
And he sent off the latter, to boot, 
To crusade as his substitute. 


And, knights, a moral ye all may learn 
From the tale that is here rehearsed : 
Before you start for a foreign part 
Tis best to provide for the worst, 
And mortgage your property first. 





BRIC-A-BRAC. 





We'll A’ Keep Young Thegither. 


FRAE sun to sun, as seasons roll, 
Thro’ every sort o’ weather, 

Ane pledge we'll tak’—as twin o’ soul, 
We'll a’ keep young thegither. 


Sae dinna fash, tho’ greetin’ came, 
Nae care sud weigh a feather; 

In ither’s heart ilk finds a hame, 
We'll a’ keep young thegither. 


Nae dolefu’ days can stay fu’ lang 
If linked wi’ ane anither ; 

To banish wrang, wi’ cantie sang, 
We'll a’ keep young thegither. 


Then han’ to han’ —abreest we'll stan’, 
The kelpies a’ to smither ; 

Oh, muckle joy dreep o’er our clan, 
Whiles we keep young thegither! 


An’ when, at last, nae mair we need 
Earth’s tender, silken tether, 

On yonder peacefu’ flow’ry mead 
We'll a’ de young forever / 


“O Jay!” 


O jaYy— 

Blue-jay !— 

What are you trying to say? 

I remember, in the spring 

You pretended you could sing; 

But your voice is now stil! queerer, 
And as yet you’ve come no nearer 
To a song. 

In fact, to sum the matter, 

I never heard a flatter 

Failure than your doleful clatter. 
Don’t you think it’s wrong? 

It was sweet to hear your note, 
I'll not deny, 

When April set pale clouds afloat 
O’er the blue tides of sky, 

And ’mid the wind’s triumphant drums 
You, in your white and azure coat, 
A herald gay, came forth to cry: 

“ The royal summer comes!” 


But now that autumn’s here, 

And the leaves curl up in sheer 
Disgust, 

And the cold rains fringe the pine, 
You really must 

Stop that supercilious whine— 

Or you'll be shot, by some mephitic 
Angry critic. 


You don’t fulfill your early promise: 
You’re not the smartest 

Kind of artist, 

Any more than poor Blind Tom is. 
Yet somehow, still, 

There’s meaning in your screaming bill. 
What ave you trying to say? 


Sometimes your piping is delicious, 

And then again it’s simply vicious ; 
Though, on the whole, the varying jangle 
Weaves ’round me an entrancing tangle 
Of memories grave or joyous: 








Things to weep or laugh at; 

Love that lived at a hint, or 

Days so sweet, they’d cloy us; 

Nights I have spent with friends; 
Glistening groves of winter, 

And the sound of vanished feet 

That walked by the ripening wheat; 
With other things. - Not the half tha’ 
Your cry familiar blends 

Can I name, for it is mostly 

Very ghostly ;— 

Such mixed-up things your voice recalls, 
With its peculiar quirks and falls. 
Possibly, then, your meaning, plain, 

Is that your harsh and broken strain 
Tallies best with a world of pain. 


Well, I'll admit 

There’s merit in a voice that’s truthful : 
Yours is not honey-sweet nor youthful, 
But querulously fit. 

And if we cannot sing, we'll say 
Something to the purpose, jay. 


Her Rival. 
AT LONG BRANCH, SEASON OF 1880. 


“Tue belle?” ‘Tis hard to say; and yet 
There is a Cuban here 
“Handsome?” Well, yes. “Her style?” Bru 
nette,— 
The darling of her sphere. 


I’ve watched her, and she never moves 
But some man walks close by ; 

And yet there’s no one whom she loves 
Or ‘hates “The reason why?” 


Just wait a little, ma chérie ; 
“Her manners?” Neither grave 

Nor gay. ‘‘ The golden mean?” you say; 
And yet the women rave 


“In praise?” Ah no! One seldom hears 
Her lauded by their lips ; 

Yet the sweet silence that she wears 
Their malice doth eclipse. 


“Brilliant?” At times. This nut-brown maid 
Shines brightest when she meets 

Her match. Thus conflict oft, ’tis said, 
Inspires the doughtiest feats. 


“Her style of beaux?” Both young and old 
Yield fealty to her sway 

Blonde beauty, with his Send of gold, 
And ugliness in gray. 


Last 1 ~ we sat ’neath the summer moon, 


And her breath was like the rose;— 
And odors as sweet as buds in June 
Follow her where she goes. 


“TI love her?” Truly, that I do. 
Tis not long since I spoke 
love. I don’t mind this to you :— 
t ended all in smoke! 


What, crying? “Hate her?” Then I fear 
I’ve carried the jest too far; 

No rival is she of yours, m dear,— 
And her name is just—Cigar ! 





